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POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE, 


1814—1896. 
(Histoire Politique de l'Europe Contemporaire.) 
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2 vols. pp. 880, £1 net. 


Professor Seignobos’ work has met with unstinted praise at the hands of the greatest 
authorities on the Continent. The author’s capacity for seizing on the decisive events of recent 
European history, his skill in using one event to explain another, his deep interest in the welfare of 
the common mass of men, his thorough freedom from national or other prejudice, and, above all, 
his very suggestive generalisations on the later history of Europe, give his work instructive 
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the Iberian Countries ; then Central Europe, Italy, Germany, Austria and Scandinavia ; and finally, 
the Eastern States, including Turkey and Russia, which have longest retained the political forms 
of the eighteenth century. 

The second part deals with the political phenomena common to various European communities 
independent of any national boundaries, and especially the attitude in nineteenth-century civilisa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, and the revolutionary Socialists. 

In the last part the international relations are given in chronological order, and the alliances 
and ruptures, &c., of the principal governments are explained, as well as the changes that have 
taken place in the distribution of territory and influence. 
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bestowing excessive praise.’ 
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written. It may be said with truth, what is often said of the modern novel, there is not a dull 
page from beginning to end.’ 
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Author of ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy’ &c. 
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‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ and carries the history of the rise of England as 
a maritime power down to the death of Elizabeth and the conclusion of the 
Spanish War. 
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ELTIC elements enter largely into the composition of the 
Basque, whether a native of Soule Labourt or of French or 
Spanish Navarre. To a less degree are they to be traced in the 
man of Béarn or Bigorre, the latter of whom in many respects 
more nearly approaches the Basque type. In consequence of the 
comparatively peaceful and secluded lives these populations have 
led, and of their common descent, their characteristic institutions 
are very similar, while they differ considerably from those of the 
neighbouring Gascon Provencal, or man of Catalonia, in some of 
whom, notwithstanding, a still stronger Keltic strain is traceable, 
owing to their land having been frequently overrun by foreigners. 
As a fact, what strikes the student of medieval life in especial in 
, Pyrenean as opposed (for example) to Gascon districts is, in the 
first place, the favoured position occupied in the former by women 
and slaves, as well as the consequent mildness of the patria 
* potestas and of marital control; and, in the second place, the 
sacrosan.t character of the family and its home, notably among the 
Basques, and the resulting collectivist as opposed to individual 
tenure of land, marked traces of which exist to this day from 
inland Andorre to the Ocean at Hendaye. It has been customary 
to hold that chivalry, the outcome of feudalism, and Christianity 
evolved out of Roman civilisation, are chiefly responsible for these 
beneficent results. The truth is that neither the one nor the 
other force was here predominant, and that the good results 
were naturally evolved. 
Thus it does not follow because we find in Aragon that 
feudalism abruptly changed the devolution of property—so that, 
VOL. XV.—NO. LX. 
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whereas in 1247 the noble father could do no more for a favourite 
son than give him a little larger portion than his brethren, 
in 1807 he had obtained the right to choose which son should 
succeed to the bulk of his wealth—that the operation of feudalism 
was equally far-reaching elsewhere. The same right developed 
itself under the Old For of Béarn,' and gave way in due course 
to the custom of primogeniture, but by no sudden wrench, and 
altogether apart from feudal influences. Again, in the Irish 
Brehon laws an equally potent agent was at work apparently upon 
feudal lines, which had in fact nothing whatsoever to do with 
feudalism. There an’ indigenous hierarchy sprang up by slow 
degrees by reason of the prevalence of the custom of cheptel or 
partnership in cattle, a custom also universal in the Pyrenees. 
This in due course as effectually broke up the ancient clan system 
as feudalism would have done in a much shorter time. For by its 
means a new association, of persons of wealth (in cattle obtained by 
war or depredation, which was then the chief form of wealth) and 
of poor freemen who took from them such cattle to agist, became 
at length established. In this instance there ensued none of the 
incidents of true feudalism; we may therefore,infer that it had 
nothing to do with the change. But none the less surely, if not 
as sharply, was the tenure of land affected in this case as it was 
by the growth in power of a feudal aristocracy in Aragon, or in 
Hindustan by the British occupation. The latter case affords a 
further illustration, that what would at first sight appear rightly 
attributable to feudal causes operating by leaps and bounds was in 
reality brought about by other violent means. In the Pyrenees there 
was no action similar to that set up in India, with the consequent 
treatment by the conquerors of the zemindars and taloukdars, 
as if they were in reality life tenants of entailed estates. Such 
treatment caused at one stroke a transformation in the social order 
of that part of Asia, which it took little less than centuries of 
time to bring about in Europe. Another proof of the lack of 
force in Pyrenean feudalism is that local autonomy and the exist- 
ence of the house community were to be seen down to a late date 
throughout most of this region, vestiges of which remain to this 
day in the mountainous districts of Upper Aragon, between Catalonia 
and Navarre. 

Again, the position of women varied qualitatively in the dif- 
ferent states and quantitatively also according to the rank of woman 
in each one of them, and is therefore hard to measure, whether 
we attempt to do so by a ‘fundamental’ or ‘derived’ standard. 
But regarded from the point of view of Roman law, and relatively 
to other regions, women of all classes in the Pyrenees during the 
middle ages occupied an exceptionally high position in comparison 

' Old For, Rubr. xiii. art. 18. 
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with men of the same rank of life. Nor was this in any appre- 
ciable degree due to the influence of chivalry, and only in some 
small part to the power of Christianity. For at the same period 
we find both heresy * and treason treated here with exceptional 
leniency, a circumstance unusual elsewhere in medieval history.* 
Probably the notion which, roughly speaking, here obtained, that 
woman was nearly the equal of man, was largely due to the import- 
ant if not predominant part she played in pastoral life, and also to 
the general operation of collectivist principles which brought forth 
their fruit in due season. 

The most interesting aspects of medieval family life in the 
Pyrenees, and particularly the unique position of their women, are 
to be noticed in the private law of the Basques. This is true of 
the Custom of Labourt (1514) in old French, in that of Soule (1520), 
and in the one belonging to Basse-Navarre (1622), the two latter in 
Béarnais patois. It is curious to note that not one of these 
Customs is in the language of the people to whom it belongs. The 
first two are apparently derived from the same primitive root, 
while the last shows traces also of the Old For of Béarn written 
in Béarnais (circa 1200) ; all three probably to some extent came 
from identical original sources. The same may be said of the 
customs of Baréges and Lavedan, both in Bigorre, and also of 
some others in the Landes. A prevailing feature in all alike, but 
notably in that of Soule, is the equality with which women are 
treated in the matter of succeeding to property, and generally in 
the family circle. This may be the result of the matriarchate 
which Strabo‘ says existed among the Cantabrians, or proceed 
merely from the desire to uphold the family home which under the 
exigencies of a pastoral life is the most marked characteristic and 
object of Basquelegislation. In Béarn, likewise, we find that property 
other than biens nobles went under the Old For (as was also the case 
in Bigorre) to the eldest child, whether girl or boy. By the New 
For * the right of the eldest son to succeed in the case of all pro- 
perty is declared, but at the same time that of all eldest daughters 
already married expressly reserved. Nor is the reason for this far 
to seek. Henri I had been trying in Béarn to substitute agricul- 
ture for a wholly pastoral life. In such a calling as the serious 
tilling of land as opposed to petite culture, the relative value of the 
services of individuals made itself at once apparent, and the 
average man, being stronger than the woman, got himself recognised 
as her superior ad hoc, and therefore as being the more likely 

* The Rubrique de Blasphémateurs, a. 1443, prescribes for heresy a fine of 20 sols 
in Béarn. 

* M. Crackanthorpe, Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1900, p. 108. 


* Book iii. 4, 185 cf. Inst. Cout. de Loysel, no. 638, and Letourneau, i’ Evolution 
de la Femme, p. 140. 


* Rubr. 43, Des Successions. 
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person to keep together family property. Still, we have many 
instances of women being ‘ neighbours’ or heads of families, and 
when this was so they had the vote just like the men. Such was 
the case at Cauterets in the year 1316,° where there would seem to 
have existed both manhood and womanhood suffrage. If further 
evidence be required, it will be found in the fact that portions were 
brought by the husband to the wife, just as by the wife to the 
husband, as long ago as in the time of the Cantabrians.’ Cordier, 
in ‘ Le Droit de famille aux Pyrénées,’ * also clearly establishes the 
similarity of the position of the sexes as regards hereditary primo- 
geniture and matrimonial arrangements. The importance of this 
will at once become apparent if we compare the contemporary 
habits of other countries in this regard. There often a price was 
paid to the woman’s family for her by her husband, or a Morgen- 
gabe given to, her by him, ‘because he had had pleasure in her 
beauty.’ This must not of course be confounded with a marriage 
contract (which in itself conveys the idea of some equality on the 
part of the contracting parties) such as that of Gilbergue of Bigorre, 
to whom her husband Rami gave lands 4 titre d’arrhe et de dot a 
cause de son amour et de la beauté de sa fiancée. 

It is true that in the For of Navarre, as noticed by Lagréze,° 
the ‘ purchase’ of the wife is alluded to, as also the warranty of 
her virginity. These facts no doubt to some extent make against 
the case of the equality of woman that we are setting up, as of 
course does the widespread existence of massipia and barragania 
(concubinage) both in Bigorre and Navarre. The same may be 
said of the jus primae noctis (not to be confounded with that unius 
noctis '°) which undoubtedly existed here and there, and notably at 
Louvie and at Bizanos,'' of which the pretty folk-tale of the 
death-knell of the Lord breaking in upon the marriage bells at the 
prayer of the young bride Loubet of Soulan, and so releasing her 
from all fear of the exercise of the odious droit du seignewr, is some 
corroboration. But as against this barbarous custom, which was 
everywhere prevalent in some analogous form at the period of 
which we are writing, must be set the general esteem that women 
were held in, especially by the Pyrenean courts, which gave them a 
much better position than they had under the Roman law. In 
Rome women could not be present at the Comitia, could not be 
obliged to appear as witnesses, could not adopt children, and 
generally had not the potestas, or even complete contractual 
capacity. In the Pyrenees the taula benedisent, or woman who said 

5 See the Bail 4 Fief given in extenso by Lagréze, Droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 494. 
7 Strabo, iii. 4. 8 Paris, 1859. 

® Navarre Francaise, ii. 173, 174. 

'© See Barrechea, in Dénombrement, &c., de l’Hépital d’Ordi, in the Archives des 


Basses-Pyrénées, G 210. 
" Archives des Basses-Pyrénées, B 834, B 850. 
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Benedicite at meals—that is, who was head of the family—was as 
good a witness as any man. It would appear, however, that 
unless she occupied that position she could not give evidence ” 
except in certain cases, when she was heard by preference. This 
seems to show that in a pastoral country the circumstances of life 
had not brought her into the prominence she occupied, for example, 
in a community of sailors on the Breton coast, where during the 
long enforced absence of the man she necessarily took his place.’* 
On the other hand, it is difficult to find anywhere else except in 
Bigorre women exercising a right of asylum, similar to that 
afforded by churches and other religious places, or an assault 
committed before a lady punishable, as under the For of Navarre, by 
a fine of 500 sols.‘ If we glance at the criminal law, we find the 
plucking a man’s beard and pulling down a woman’s hair regarded 
equally as offences, and conjugal infidelity often punishable in 
exactly the same way in the case of either sex, as by being driven 
ignominiously through the streets naked, and then put out of the 
city. It is, however, only fair to say that the punishment of putting 
a bit into the mouth of those who spoke evil of others appears to 
have been specially reserved for the gentler sex." 

Many other instances of the respect shown to women at this 
rough period might be given, as for example the provisions 
under the Old For of Béarn for protecting their dot, and securing 
it upon the husband’s property and freeing it from all liability for 
his debts, some of which had previously existed among the Gauls.’ 
Most of these can be traced through the Theodosian Code up to 
the Lex Julia de fundo dotali, as they occur also in the Customs of 
Toulouse. But what we find no ground for attributing to dominant 
outside influences, except to some small extent to the general one 
of Christianity, are conceptions such as that in the For of Morlaas 
that husband and wife are two things in one body (that ‘ they 
twain are one flesh’) and" that the husband must ‘clothe and 
find shoes for his wife, and give her meat and drink, and take care 
of her in health and in sickness,’ and, finally, that to show 
respect to women in their maternal capacity, no seizure could be 
made in any house in which one lay in childbed. The idea of the 
couvade '* also, perhaps, illustrates the desire to assimilate the 
condition of husband and wife. It existed in Béarn, as did a 


'2 Lagréze, Nav. Frang. ii. 275. 

'S As to this see Demolin, Science Sociale, Sept. 1890. 

™ Lagréze, Nav. Frang. ii. 363. 

'® Schaeffer, Hist. du Portugal, p. 153. 

‘6 Dupin, Communes, p. 7. 

7 Rubr. xix. art. 335, Rubr. xciv. art. 292, Rubr. xlvi. art. 150. 

'S Bulletin de la Société des Sciences etc. de Pau, 1877 and 1878, p. 74. Cf. the 
Academy, 16 Feb. 1884, p. 112, and Cordier, L’Organisation de la Famille chez les 
Basques, p. 24. 
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somewhat similar custom mentioned by Strabo '* among the people 
of Iberia. In brief, these among many other other provisions and 
customs in operation throughout the region under notice seem to 
justify Lagréze’s summary of the position of women :” ‘ Michelet 
says that the customs of the olden times were generally unfavourable 
to women. If that were so, those of the Pyrenees form a curious 
exception. There the daughter of the house was treated as well as 
and often better than the son.’ ”! 

In the same districts the patria potestas was very limited in 
its extent. The main object of the head of the house was to 
have children and keep together the family home and property. 
What further derogated from his position was that not only might 
the head be a woman, but that, even when a widower, if he had a 
married child, and that child resided, as was usual, at home, if the 
father did not take proper care of the family property he might 
be deposed in favour of his child. Thus a right of co-seignory 
was established in the case of the eldest child if married with 
the consent of the father and sometimes even when married 
without.” Another inroad made upon the patria potestas was 
the prohibition to alienate, hypothecate, or dispose by will of 
ancestral property without the consent of the person next entitled, 
and only with his consent if emancipated. Thus not only could 
the potestas be in the hands of a woman, but in any case it was 
strictly limited in extent. Nevertheless, there was no need to put 
in any one of the Basque Customs the exhortation to be found in 
art. 371 of the French Code Civil: Que l'enfant a tout dge doit 
honneur et respect a ses péere et mere. Speaking generally of 
wardship among the Basques, as to which we find no written pro- 
visions in Navarre, woman or man, according as she or he was 
the survivor, became guardian of the children. If father and 
mother are both dead, and there are no grandparents, the eldest 
child, male or female, if over eighteen, is guardian of the rest. 
In other cases the guardians were legally appointed, one from the 
father’s and the other from the mother’s family. Between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen the Basque child had a curator only, 
but on marriage he or she became emancipated. In Béarn like- 
wise, on the father’s death, the charge of children devolved upon 
the mother. But emancipation then took place (without reference 
to the concurrence of the parent) automatically, at fourteen for 
boys and at twelve for girls. Love of liberty among the peasant 
proprietors of Béarn was too strong to support the tyranny of the 


” Book iii. c. 17. 

2» Droit dans les Pyrénées, p. 66. 

*! This was not so among the Gauls; marriage was sacred and communauté de 
biens recognised.—Dupin, Communes, p. 7. 

22 Custom of Soule, Rubr. xxvii. art. 29; Custom of Labourt, Rubr. xii. art. 12. 
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Roman patria potestas. Yet the son, notwithstanding his early 
emancipation, could compel his father to lodge and feed him powr- 
vu qu il nett pas de trop mauvaises meeurs, unless such expense 
would entail the sale of family property. Here, again, we see that 
the conservation of family property overruled every other obliga- 
tion. 

In this connexion the subject of marital authority not un- 
naturally presents itself for consideration. In a word, among the 
Basques, if the husband was possessor of the home, he was 
master. If the wife, it was she who consented to the marriage of 
the children, and administered the family property. Such a state 
of things existed not even in the neighbouring state of Béarn. 
There we can gather to some extent the position from the following 
rules in the For de Morlaas : * 


If a man and woman are married, and after having lived together 
amicably they fall out through the fault of either, as, for example, if 
the wife commit adultery, and thereupon the husband summon her to 
return to him, or the wife the husband at the summons of the church: in 
such case, if the party summoned obey, no one must intermeddle. But if 
the husband was the first to blame, he has only to summon her if they 
have no children, and then she can ask for her dot. The reason is that 
he has to clothe her and find her in shoes, and give her to eat and 
drink, and keep her in health and sickness, for thus the Roman law 
orders. 


And this she could require without waiting a year and a day.” 
But the husband could not part with any portion of his wife’s 
property without her consent.” Further insight is afforded into 
the subject of marital control, if we compare the older Béarnais 
domestic legislation, i.e. that in force before 1552 with parallel 
provisions of Roman law. In this way it can be readily seen how 
the severity of the latter was mitigated by peculiar racial bias. 
In Béarn the wife and her property both passed under her hus- 
band’s control. But he was enjoined to treat both her and it 
properly, ‘ for husband and wife are two things in the same flesh.’ 
The husband could not alienate his wife’s dot without her consent 
either under the Lex Julia de fundo dotali, or, as we have seen, 
under the Old For.* But by the former the wife was also pre- 
vented from agreeing to the hypothecation of her dot, which in 
Béarn she could do. Probably the idea was there, as in Navarre, 
that the family home must be kept up at all hazards, and that 
the wife in such case would be a safe judge of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the proposed proceeding. Others think that hypo- 
thecation, i.e. the giving security upon a property the possession 


8 Rubr. xciv. art. 292. * * Old For of Béarn, Rubr. Ixxxiii. art. 267. 
25 Tbid., Rubr. lxxxviii. art. 278. 26 Tbid. 
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of which was retained by the mortgagor, was unknown to the 
Béarnais lawgiver. The truer view is that the upholding of the 
family one and indivisible was the root idea in Béarn as elsewhere 
in the Pyrenees, as is well shown by a provision like the following : ” 
‘No man must instal a second wife in the property of his first 
wife, without the consent of the children of the first marriage.’ 
By another regulation,” ‘ If a husband part with his wife’s linen 
and bed against her will, he must restore the full value, and the 
wife is to be believed upon her simple oath. If the wife can swear 
with hand and mouth that it belonged to her, she can get it back 
even though it has been sold.’ Another peculiarity in relation to 
marriage law was, as we have seen before, the identity of punish- 
ment for man and woman for adultery, namely, that they should 
both be driven round the town naked, and afterwards banished.” 
Further, the reasons for which a husband could repudiate a wife 
were peculiar. Besides consanguinity, ‘if the father being a priest 
had baptised her, or if she were leprous, ow si elle a Vhaleine 
puante, she could be ‘put away privily.’*° Widows were 
favoured in Béarn. They alone of women could, when heads of 
houses, in all matters give evidence in court. This was denied 
to other women, except in certain criminal cases in which they 
were outraged parties. But a widow upon re-marriage was 
restrained from all testamentary disposition without her second 
husband’s consent, even though she had children by her previous 
marriage. She then became nulle comme femme, and _ lost 
everything she got from her first husband. But until second 
marriage, even though elle fait largesse de son corps, her first 
husband’s friends after his death could not deprive her of his pro- 
perty, if she had children by him still alive. 

Again, but a few words are required to explain the compara- 
tively happy position of the slaves. Under Roman law the master 
had the right not only to the use of his slave and all he might 
acquire, but also to destroy or alienate him at his will. Though 
modified from time to time, especially as the force of Christianity 
became more and more far-reaching, the root idea remained that 
the slave was a captive kept (servatus) and not killed as he might 
have been if so desired.* Far different was the Pyrenean view. 
Lagréze well says* that slavery in Bigorre did not display the 
same rigours as elsewhere, or else it got wonderfully modified 
par le temps et les meeurs du pays. Cadier, too,* speaks of numerous 
enfranchisements of serfs in Béarn, due no doubt to the desire on 
the part of the barons in the fourteenth century to raise money. 


27 Old For, Rubr. Ixxxiii. art. 270 *8 Tbid., art. 263. 
2° For de Morlaas, Rubr. xii. art. 21. 8 Tbid., Rubr. exxxvi. art. 357. 


31 Gaius, i. 52. % Droit dans les. Pyrénées, p. 43. 
88 Tes Etats de Béarn, p. 74. 
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Slaves thus got into the possession of the church, which then alone 
had funds to spare, and in its hands were even better off than they 
had been before. Gaston Phoebus, too, in 1887 considerably 
ameliorated their condition by reason of the inquiry he caused 
to be made with reference to them. The serf was either a questal 
proper, one who paid a tax to his master and might be in trade or 
not, or a ceysal attached to the land, which he followed as an 
accessory and for which he paid rent. In towns (as at Oloron), if 
a serf resided there a year and a day he became a free man.™* 
Besides these there were the esterlos, or escaped slaves (cf. hospites 
capitales). These could not leave the land, but more could not be 
demanded of them in respect of that which they occupied than they 
could reasonably afford to pay. For example, they were not to be 
obliged to sell their oxen to pay the queste.* 

As the homestead was matter of first necessity to the family 
upon ceasing to be nomad, so villages or a collection of villages 
(respublica) were next developed by the common protective faculty 
of divers aggregations of individuals. Kings, nobles, and feudal 
rights had to be held at bay, and protection from these by fueros 
or fors, which were merely charters and privileges, was obtained in 
the case of many tribes or bands of families by dwelling together, 
just as was immunity from the attacks of robbers or wild beasts, 
while male members of a pastoral population were far away tending 
their flocks and herds, often by night as well as by day. The needs 
of such as these kept alive a spirit of interdependence, and continued 
patriarchal customs with reference to home life and the common 
holding of land, which was itself but the next step to the occupa- 
tion by wandering tribes of a new district in which to settle. 
Usually land, whether pasture, wood, or waste, roughly speaking, 
got into the hands either of the tribe or village, or of a syndicate of 
‘neighbours’ of some sort, wherever it had not been seized by any 
one over-masterful person. When the latter was the case, however, 
the others always managed to retain many rights over it: for 
instance, the right to run pigs in the lord’s wood at Artiguelouve in 
Béarn, but not to pick up acorns, as that would be unfair to others 
having the same right.** Moreover, we find that it was chiefly in 
pastoral districts that a little bit of arable or garden ground was 
held by each family all to itself. The distinctive mark of the family 
was the house with its fire on the hearth. Note the penalty of 60 
sols directed by the Fuero of Navarre ” to be paid by the neighbour 
who refused another neighbour a light for his fire. When the family 
house devolved upon a woman, her husband was known by its name.* 


* For d’Oloron, art. 5. 85 For de Morlaas, Rubr. lxx. art. 233. 
*%* See Hiude Historique du Diocése de Bayonne. * iii. 19. 

** May not the maxim ‘Nul Seigneur sans terre,’ which universally obtained in 
Béarn, be rightly viewed in this connexion ? 
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For the most part in this house, which usually went to the 
eldest son even after the father’s death, the widow and all the un- 
married children still made their home. The married sons and 
daughters, under their respective marriage contracts, had reserved 
to them the right of returning there in case of necessity, avec droit 
& la chambre et aux herbes deu casau (garden). Among the Basques 
the younger children had each their portion ® given them by their 
elder brother, who assumed the rule of the house upon his father’s 
death. An extreme case was the custom of Barége, under which 
the younger children became the so-called esclaus (slaves) of the 
elder brother,*° and practically never quitted the home except to 
emigrate. Under the custom of Bigorre, the eldest child, male or 
female, inherited, just as certainly as to-day in Malabar inheritance 
runs in the female line.*' The principle was much the same as that 
in Borough English : namely, what was at the time considered best 
for the family. In the English township it was thought, as Little- 
ton says, that the youngest son should have the tenements, as he 
was the one who ‘ may least of all his brethren help himself.’ In 
the pastoral valley under the Pyrenees, the «gis of the eldest child 
was held to be the one that would best keep together the family 
home and property. In Ossau, and indeed generally throughout 
Béarn, it was the eldest son who succeeded, but, as we have seen in 
the case of nobles, each noble in Béarn originally chose which son 
he would to make his successor.“ But whatever was the exact rule as 
to the devolution of the demesne, it by no means follows that the 
system of house-communities, which no doubt did exist in Upper 
Aragon, can be correctly traced as existing in all pastoral districts, 
such, for example, as the valley of Ossau. There the famille-souche 
does not seem to have taken root as in the north of France, and it 
is mainly the patriarchal character of the people that has caused 
the adoption of this view by certain writers. Notwithstanding the 
sacrosanct character of the house (lar), as to which Mr. Webster, 
the greatest living authority upon Basque customs and folklore, has 
told us* that a victim was not infrequently immured in the 
Pyrenean dwelling, and that it was the asylum of but one family, 
its leading social characteristic was that it was represented by its 
head, male or female, and that such a one alone had any official 
status. Heor she, as the case might be, belonged to the con- 
fraternity of neighbours or shareholders in the communal property, 
and as such had rights and duties peculiar to such office and 
position.“ The neighbours were fined if they did not meet as a 

8° Custom of Labourt, Tit. ix. 18. ” Lagréze, Nav. Franc. ii. 240. 

“ Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1899. For d’Azun, art. 88, quoted in Droit dans les 
Pyrénées p. 184. 

* Old For. Rubr. xii. art. 181. 

‘8 Bulletin Sci. et Arts de Bayonne, 1884. 
* Réglements d’ Artiguelouve, Etudes Historiques du Diocese de Bayonne. 
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village parliament, when among other things they decided by lot 
what portions of common wood should not be cut (bedat). As an 
instance, the valley of Ossau owned pasturages in the Pont Long, 
on the other side of Pau, as well as much mountain land. The 
administration of these, to take an example in the case of a par- 
ticular village, Aste-Béon, was in the hands of ninety-six members, 
there being there ninety-six fires. A tax used to be levied upon 
each fire, called foegage, and so foec alugant (few allumant) came 
to denote a house, i.e. the thing which paid fire-tax. The neigh- 
bours, therefore, were heads of families living within a certain area. 
These usually, except in the case of the Basques, had their dwellings 
in a village for mutual protection, particularly as there was little 
individual property of the nature of a farm, upon which houses could 
be erected or occupied with advantage. 

We now pass to the tenure of land in the Pyrenean districts, 
as to which, of course, many modifications were in force at one 
and the same period, especially with regard to pasture land, in 
contrast to that used for purposes of cultivation, as from the 
nature of the case were bound to exist. Side by side with the 
possession of commons and woods, as in Labourt, by each parish 
for the use of its inhabitants, but not for sale or alienation,*® we 
find that in the provinces of Zamora and Léon, and especially at 
Llanabes,* all arable land was village property, divisible at stated 
periods by lot among the heads of families (vecinos), the meadows 
alone being in the hands of individual proprietors. But, as can 
readily be understood, the converse was the case in the pastoral 
valley of Ossau, where pasture land and most of the wood were 
the property of the commune, and only meadow land, of which 
there was but little, belonged to individuals. It was the possession 
of these common lands by shepherd communities that caused 
many of the tribal wars so numerous in the middle ages, of 
which the one between the men of Baretous and those of Roncal,"’ 
and the tribute paid as the result, is a type. But on either slope 
of these mountains collectivism became of necessity the rule, and 
individual possession the exception, and such individual rights 
were always subject in the case of the nobles to the rights of their 
dependents, and, in that of the bourgeois, to those of other members 
of the family. Indeed, were it not for rights such as these, not only 
could not the poor have lived,** but even the ordinary inhabitant 
would have been unable, as was shown in the case of the Highland 
crofter, to gain his own living with anything like certainty. 

* Coutwmes de Labourt. Bordeaux, 1714. 
‘© Webster in Bulletin Sci. et Arts de Bayonne, 1884. 
” Duboul in La Revue des Basses-Pyrénées et des Landes, 1883. 


‘8 Eg. they were allowed to pick up dead wood in the forests two days a week, as 
also to hunt for game. 


* Report of Crofters and Cotters Commission, Edinburgh, 1884. 
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With these limitations life was comparatively easy, even in those 
distant days, and upon such poor and hungry soil, while a certain 
amount of culture existed. 

A concrete example of a peculiar change in medieval legislation 
with reference to succession to property is afforded by the Custom 
of d’Acs.*° In it we find existing side by side primogeniture and 
equality of partition in rural (though not in noble) property. In 
some places where this custom was in force, the eldest child, male 
or female, succeeded to the entirety. In others, all alike took equal 
shares. Again, in Soule (one of the Basque provinces, the capital of 
which was Mauléon) in some families named in the Customs of that 
district the eldest child, male or female, inherited noble property, 
and in others the eldest male. If, as we think, a people does 
not change its spirit arbitrarily, inasmuch as natura non facit 
saltum, regulations so different must spring from different racial 
sources, the former probably Iberian, the latter Keltic, both of 
which elements largely commingle in the Pyrenean population. 
Nor here again can the influence of feudalism be justly traced, as 
witness the little town of Tartas, where the Customs of d’Acs 
obtained, and where paternal rural property was divided among 
sons, and that of the mother among all children alike. It was 
not there, especially in connexion with rural estate, that the feudal 
system exercised baneful influences, such as can sometimes clearly 
be traced, for example in the case of Aragon. There in 1307 the 
nobles obtained the right to choose which of their sons should 
succeed, and to give him what land they would ut casalia eorwm 
in suo bono statu conserventur, cum per divisionem filiorwm de 
faci deperire possent. Primogeniture is easy to understand 
in a warlike monarchy, where the real estate of nobles is being 
dealt with, but not as having any raison d’étre in the custom of a 
town like Dax, even when the rural property of peasants is 
unaffected, inasmuch as thislatter, of course, in great degree partook 
merely of a personal character. In a word, in Labourt, Navarre, 
and Soule, as also in Barége (in Bigorre), feudalism, and indeed 
ultramontanism likewise, was less of a disturbing element than in 
most countries of Western Europe. But, though similar in many 
respects, the Pyrenean peoples differ as they ever did, the Basques 
retaining their marked liberal characteristics *' even more strongly 
than the Gascon Kelts and the proud inhabitants of Catalonia 
(‘bellicosus Cantaber’) their aristocratic tendencies. Hence the 
grave difficulty in accurate generalisation, which should always be 
attempted with diffidence. 

In fulness of time the family became the unit of proprietor- 

5° Dax, Department Landes. 


5! The watchword of the Basques under Don Carlos was ‘ Vivent les Fueros.’—La 
Réforme Economique, 14 March 1876. 
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ship by regular process of evolution, and not correlatively to the 
institution of the feudal fief, nor by reason of the influence of 
Christianity upon the model of religious communities. Caesar 
speaks of cognationes hominum qui wna coierwnt as existing among 
the Germans, and in Tacitus are to be found references to the 
vendetta which, together with Wehrgeld, and Munduald or guardian- 
ship of the head of the family, concentrated power in the family, 
and made for centralisation in its strong hands, rather than for 
decentralisation in the weaker ones of the individual. The doc- 
trine Le mort saisit le vif son hoir ® sprang, too, from continuous 
collective proprietorship of the family. Curiously enough, here 
again the growth of feudalism wrought no injurious change in 
the position of the family as tenant of property, because the 
security of a family as such was better than that of one individual. 
But, on the other hand, the increasing influence and spread of 
Roman law helped forward the recognition of the individual, as 
did also the slow progress of civilisation, by developing opportuni- 
ties for making his personality felt. Furthermore, as terror of 
serfdom and mortmain decreased, the advantages of family collec- 
tivism became less apparent. If, then, it was in the middle ages 
that the rights of the individual to hold land became recognised 
in Pyrenean countries, he mostly held it at that period as trustee 
for the family. Still he, and not the family, became at length the 
ostensible unit of proprietorship. What his limitations were we 
shall now try to show, in so far as they can be said to have gene- 
rally obtained in that region at the time of which we are 
writing. 

As good an illustration as any other of the sacrosanct character 
of the family is furnished by the law relating to testamentary dis- 
position and succession to property. In Béarn and Soule as wel 
as generally in Basse-Navarre, Roman law regulated the validity of 
wills. In the Compilation d’Auguns Priviledges et Reglements 
deu Pays de Béarn,™ it is enacted that the civil and canon law, as 
well as that of the For, is to be kept and observed in the matter 
of wills, as also * with reference to the exclusion of religious from 
all successions.® Neither in the Old nor in the New For of Béarn 
is there to be found any decision touching testamentary disposition, 
which is not based upon Roman law. The same may be said of 
the Fors et Costumas deu Royaume de Navarre Deca-Ports, which 
were finally reduced to writing in 1611. But by the Custom of 
Soule © we find that persons not in the power of another, whether 
male or female, could make a will after fifteen years of age, and all 


52 Coutumes de Paris, ed. 1580, art. 318. 

8 Rubr. xxvi. art. 1 (date 1557). 5+ Tbid. art. 2 (date 1639). 
55 This was so also in other Customs, i.e. Paris, ed. 1580, art. 337. 

86 Rubr. xxvi. art. 2 (date 1520), and Labourt, Rubr. xi. (date 1514). 
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others after eighteen. The same Custom permits the free disposal 
of all property, however acquired, by the testator himself, but pre- 
scribes, as necessary for the alienation of anything derived from an 
ancestor (biens avitins), the consent of the heir apparent, and, should 
this be a son, his previous emancipation. The Coustume de Bay- 
onne has no provision of a similar character, though the object of 
it, as of many other Customs, like that, for example, of Barége, 
was to keep together family property. It was for this reason that 
we find expressly provided by its short Custom that in Bigorre 
impotent persons and those in religion could not inherit, nor 
prodigals, nor madmen. This freedom in the matter of the dis- 
position of property in Soule and Labourt did not enable the 
testator there, any more than under the Fueros of Navarre, to deal 
with family property as he pleased. Family property had to be 
kept in the family, and only such things as had been acquired by 
the testator were capable of anything like free alienation. 

Viewing succession to property in a somewhat more general 
way, we may perhaps summarise the medieval Pyrenean Customs 
affecting it as follows. The rule was that in the case of gentry the 
eldest son should inherit the whole of his father’s ancestral 
estate, but that out of acquired property primarily, and, failing a 
sufficiency of this, out of the ancestral estate, the younger children 
should each have some small portion. In Soule, in some families 
the eldest child, girl or boy, succeeded to noble and always to rural 
property. Where two or more marriages had taken place, and 
there was no son, but only one or more daughters of the first, yet 
a son or sons of a subsequent family, then the eldest daughter 
of the first succeeded. And the same rule applied to collateral 
representation. In Béarn under the Old For, as has been shown, 
the noble father could choose which son he would as his successor, 
who no doubt, as a rule, would be the eldest. Thus no sudden 
change was effected when, under the New For, the eldest son 
succeeded as of right, and if there was no son, then the eldest 
daughter in the case of both noble and also of rural property, 
all the rights of those already married being expressly reserved. 
The father could not prevent a child from succeeding, except 
for the causes allowed by Roman law, and, as has been elsewhere 
noticed, for marrying when under age against his will. The other 
chief rules were Paterna paternis, materna maternis, and Le mort 
saisit le vif plus habile a succéder.” 

As in Roman law, when a fixed sum had been given a child for 
a portion by way of dot or by will, the child could not demand 
more out of the father’s estate except where there was settled pro- 


5? Old For, Rubr. xiii. art. 18, and Rubr. lxxxiv. art. 274. Cf. New For, Rubr. xliii. 
art. 3. 
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perty, when, if it was a ridiculous sum that had been given, a fair 
share could be claimed. This does not seem to have been settled 
until the case of Demoiselle Dandichon de Pontacq,** who left, for 
no apparent reason, one particular nephew only 25 fr. out of biens 
avitins and the others about 3,000 fr. each. Moreover, portions 
might be made to return to the family exchequer, by being given 
out of biens vinclés and not from biens libres. Finally, if a father 
neglected to give portions to his children, the eldest son had to 
remedy this neglect; failing them, four of the nearest relatives 
constituted a family council, whose award was final in this regard. 
From this rough outline it will have been gathered that col- 

lectivism, and not individualism, continued to be the rule. 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum,” 


whether in the household or in the larger communities of the village 
township or valley in the Pyrenees. But there is no necessity to 
consider seriously in this place at what exact period the unit there 
was the house-community, the village, or the tribe. Suffice it for us 
that such unit was certainly not the individual. The head of the 
house (low meste) simply represented the house, the home, the family 
for its good, and not his own, as is abundantly evidenced by the 
medieval forms of land tenure usually obtaining there, the almost 
universal existence of guilds and confraternities of neighbours, and 
also by the social position occupied by women and slaves, all 
circumstances reflecting the strongest possible light upon the fixed 
characteristics of a people at a particular epoch. But sufficient 
reference has now been made to Béarnais, Basque, Bigorrean, and 
incidentally to Spanish sources, to show that the family as owner 
retained its grip on property in the Pyrenees much longer than 
elsewhere; that the evolution of individualism out of collectivism 
was of slow indigenous growth, and not there forced on by feudal- 
ism or outside stimulus of any sort; that, in a word, family life 
was the ideal, not ‘each man for himself, and conservation of 
energy of the family rather than of the individual the Pyrenean 
rule. Sons-in-law and daughters-in-law inherit equally with 
father and mother the family home. The old master and the 
young master in one house are a recognised institution now, just as 
in Bela’s day. Back from South America to their home still come 
frugal Basque younger children who left the family in youth for its 
greater good, their savings effectively subsidising an establishment 
which by hard labour at home could never, in the struggle for life 
of to-day, have been kept going as a peasant household upon a 
solid foundation, were it not thus broad-based upon the support 
and co-operation of the entire family both at home and abroad. 


58 24 April 1697. 8° Hor. Od. ii. 15, 13. 
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Just as, in 1898, Archambaut had to swear to maintain the Fors 
of Béarn, and after him every ruler in succession, so later on, in 
1692, in the valley of Aspe on the Spanish frontier, ‘a republic 
which had offered itself of its own free will to the sovereign lord 
of Béarn,’ he in turn, though king of France, had to promise to 
preserve it in its customs and liberties. Likewise in our own day 
the Basques under Don Carlos cried out for the preservation of 
the Fueros. Moreover, the house-community exists at Sayago in 
the north-east of the province of Samorra, and at Ricano in Leon, 
to this day, as well as fraternities and guilds of neighbours, if not 
under the same names. In a hamlet near Laruns called Goust, 
the land is still all in the hands of a very small number of families, 
and no child is allowed to remain there and marry till there is a 
vacant spot in which the new ménage can find a reasonable means 
of livelihood. The sanctity of the house is still, just as it was 
under the Fuero of Daroca or Medina Celi, kept up, as well as 
many old funeral and other customs. The black dress of the 
Iberian, and especially the hood, is worn at the present date. To- 
day the Basquaises walk couwvertes de lewrs cotillons qu’elles rejettent 
sur la téte. If in the olden time security could be given, no man 
might be put in prison. Now as then, the habeas corpus is the 
cherished right of Biscayan, Guipuzcoan, Castilian, Alavan, and 
Basque alike. 
A. R. Warreway. 


% Sommerdyck, Voyage d’Espagne (1666), p. 6. 





Colchester during the Commonwealth 


ALLAM, discussing the action of the crown in forfeiting the 
borough charters under Charles II, styled it ‘the most 
dangerous aggression on public liberties that occurred in the present 
reign, and asserted that ‘no precedent could be found for the 
forfeiture of corporate privileges.’ Charles, however, in en- 
deavouring to secure the return of the borough members he 
desired by entrusting their election to packed corporations, 
nominated by himself for the purpose, was but following, with strict 
fidelity, a precedent created by Cromwell himself. But it is as 
difficult as it is important to ascertain with certainty the facts of 
Cromwell’s dealings with the corporations. Not only are the 
charters that he granted missing in almost every instance—owing to 
the partial loss of his patent rolls and the destruction, locally, of the 
originals—but the circumstances also surrounding their grant remain 
of necessity obscure, requiring, as they do, for their elucidation a 
knowledge of local politics at the time and some acquaintance with 
the local records preserved in municipal archives. Mr. Gardiner, 
therefore, has asked me to put together in the pages of this 
Review the evidence available in the case of Colchester, to the 
records of which ancient borough I have been allowed special 
access. The Colchester instance, in Mr. Gardiner’s view, is one of 
which the exceptional importance warrants its treatment in his 
‘History ’ at some considerable length. As he has placed his manu- 
script before me I propose only to supplement his story by setting 
forth in more detail than is possible in his own work the local aspects 
of the case, and by printing the necessary evidence I have obtained 
from the local records. 


The great riot with which the civil war opened at Colchester 
(August 1642) brings before us some leading actors in the local 
history under the Commonwealth. The mayor at that time was 
Thomas Wade, whose terrified letter to Sir Harbottle Grimston, then 
member for the borough, is printed in the report on Lord 
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Braye’s MSS.' But the moving spirit on the puritan side, as he 
remained till the Restoration, was Henry Barrington. In ‘ Mer- 
curius Rusticus’ (p. 1) we read that Sir John Lucas intending to 
leave and join the king on Monday, 22 August, his purpose 
was 

on Saturday by a treacherous servant discovered to John Langley of 
Colchester Grocer and Captain of the Train Band. He with Henry 
Barrington Brewer and Alderman of the Town spent the next day being 
Sunday in riding to Coggeshall, Bocking, Brayntree, Halstead and other 
Townes of their own Faction, &c. &e. 


Even before Colchester had a mayor Barrington had held the 
office of bailiff; and since the charter of Charles I (1685) he had 
been mayor of the town in 1637 and 1641. This isa singular fact in 
the light of his vocation,’ for, according to Morant, the charter of 
Charles I excluded from even voting at municipal elections brewers, 
vintners, and all others connected with the drink traffic. Its 
puritan spirit, indeed, is even more manifest in its similar exclusion 
of all those guilty of swearing or immorality. Barrington was 
probably connected with the great Essex family of that name, 
related to Cromwell and ardent puritans; but I have not been able 
to trace the connexion. It cannot have been close, for a Colchester 
inquest so far back as 1582 mentions ‘ Barrington’s Howse.’ In 
the siege map of 1648 ‘ Mr. Barrington’s house ’ forms a prominent 
object. It stands by itself to the south of the town, and is shown 
in flames. In 1658 he was one of the members nominated for 
Essex to the Barebones parliament, in which he sat as an 
extremist.* 

John Langley, captain of the train-band and alderman, entered 
his pedigree as such at the 1634 visitation. He was mayor in 1639 
and 1646, and seems to have been one of the parliament committee 
for Essex in 1648. He led his company to the defence of London 
in November 1642, and is referred to in Cromwell’s letter to Col- 
chester (28 March 1642) as having afterwards brought it to 
Cambridge, where Cromwell entrusted its command to Captain 
Dodsworth.‘ 

There was yet another actor in the Commonwealth episodes at 
Colchester who is mentioned in this narrative. 

John Browne, a very old servant of the family, was seized : they bind 
him to a tree, set a musquet to his breast, and a sword to his throat, and 


! 10th Report Hist. MSS. Comm., app. vi. p. 146. Compare Commons Journals 
(1642), ii. 372, 374. 

* He seems to have had a ‘ brewhouse’ in St. James’s parish. 

8 The other four were John Brewster and Col. Joachim Mathewes (who had both 
recently bought land in the south of the county), Dudley Templer and Christopher 
Erle, who are both subsequently found on the county militia commission, and on the 
special commission appointed to report on the Colchester troubles in Sept. 1655. 

‘ Letter printed in Morant’s Colchester, and given thence by Carlyle. 
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tye lighted matches between his fingers, and John Furley (a young 
pragmaticall boy) examined him.° 

Son and namesake of a leading puritan, a linendraper in St. 
Runwald’s, young Furley was nominated a trustee of Batchelor’s 
gift (for preachers) in 1647, and, joining his father in the corpora- 
tion, was eventually expelled from it, together with him, when the 
king ‘came to his own again.’ The Furleys appear as quakers 
under Charles II. 

In dealing with controversial questions nothing is more im- 
portant than to define as clearly as possible the meaning of the 
terms one may employ. Feeling as I do very strongly the 
difference of the issues at stake in the ‘ first’ and in the ‘second’ 
civil war, I invariably use the term ‘loyalist’ for those who in 
1648 fought in defence of the constitution against the usurpation 
of the army. I do so in no invidious sense, but simply because it 
is absolutely necessary to find a name® that shall include men, 
such as the officers at Pembroke and at Colchester, who had 
actually fought against the royalists in the ‘first’ civil war, but 
whom the increasing aggressions of the army and its interference 
by force with parliament had led to take up arms against their 
former comrades. These men would have vigorously denied the 
charge that they were ‘malignants’ (as royalists were then 
termed). For historians this is a point that raises an important 
question : should the historian set himself to represent facts as 
they were, or to represent them as parties at the time professed or 
pretended they were? If, in a famous phrase, we ‘clear our 
minds of cant,’ I do not see how it is possible to describe as 
‘parliamentarians, or as ‘the parliament’s army,’ those who 
could only obtain a majority, even in a house of commons from 
which royalists had been expelled, by forcibly excluding from its 
sittings leading presbyterian members. Therefore I cannot con- 
scientiously describe, as does Mr. Gardiner, the two opposing 
parties in 1648 as ‘royalisis’ and ‘parliamentarians,’ and I 
even venture to think that the use of those definitions obscures 
the singular interest of the new struggle that had then begun, 
the new issue that had arisen. 

From 1642 to 1647 the cause of the parliament, it seems clear, 
reigned supreme in Colchester. But nowhere, perhaps, was the 
reaction at the close of the civil war more remarkable than in 
Essex. It was Essex——Essex, ‘the first-born of the parliament ’— 
which, as the army drew nearer London, petitioned, to Cromwell’s 
disgust, that the country might not be ‘eaten up, enslaved, and 
destroyed by the army raised for’ its defence. In Colchester the 
householders were slow to pay their monthly assessments, and the 

5 Mercurius Rusticus, as above. 
° The word was used at the time, as in The Loyalists’ Bloody Roll. 


5 9 
Tr 7 
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commissioners had recourse to the ingenious device of ‘ quicken- 
ing’ the parish collectors by quartering troopers on their homes.’ 
In the autumn of 1647 the free burgesses went so far as to choose 
for mayor Shaw, who was, according to a loyalist writer, ‘a 
person honestly and religiouslie principled.’ But a troop of horse, 
he adds, were sent down to force upon them Alderman Cooke, ‘an 
ignorant wretch that only followed the mace.’* The story is so 
far true that the borough assembly books ® prove the fact of Shaw 
having been chosen mayor. He was a sergeant-at-law, with a 
good house in the town, who afterwards became recorder and 
member for the borough. But, although he was expelled, we shall 
find, from the corporation by the puritan majority after the siege, he 
was rather an opportunist than an avowed royalist. I would venture 
to insist on the importance of distinguishing, as separate parties, 
(1) the royalists who sided with the king in the first civil war ; 
(2) the ‘ loyalists,’ as I term them, who, though they had not done 
so, came over and joined the royalists in the reaction of 1647-8 
on behalf of the endangered constitution ; (8) the moderates or 
parliamentarians, who, though neither royalists nor loyalists, 
were opposed to Cromwell and the rule of the sword. All three 
parties were represented at Colchester, and the last of the three, 
under the Commonwealth, assumed a growing importance. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the men who defended 
Colchester against Fairfax in 1648 were merely royalists from 
other parts who had fled into a district wholly opposed to them. 
Both in Essex and Suffolk,in the spring of the year, there had 
been grave fears of disturbance. At Colchester, on 30 April, the 
committee made order 


that forasmuch as upon fridaie at night last betwene the howres of 
9 and 10 of the clocke divers rude and evill disposed people did assemble . 
themselves in a riotus and tumultuous arraie; And this Committee 
being informed that these rude and evill disposed people w‘ divers others 
of the same condicén doe intend to rise in a riotous manner to plunder 
and committe some outrages to morrow being May daie, and for 
prevencon thereof It is order [sic] that Maior Langley shall raise his 


trained band within this towne, and to oppose and keepe quiet all such 
rude people, &c.'° 


At Bury St. Edmunds a riot ‘about setting up of a Maypole’ 
had led to an actual loyalist rising, and to the despatch of horse 
and foot to put it down by force. In Essex we havea type of what 
I term the loyalist in such a man as Colonel Farre, who, although 
? See the committee’s records, now among the Stowe MSS. (842), in the British 
Museum. 
8 12th Report Hist. MSS. Comm., app. ix. p. 23. 


* The assembly book referred to throughout this paper is that for the years 1646- 
1666. 


'’¢ Committee book for Colchester (Stowe MS. 842). 
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actually a commander of the militia in the parliamentary interest, 
threw in his lot with Norwich and Lucas against Fairfax and the 
army. Nor can we need better testimony than that of Sir Thomas 


Honywood, who wrote to Lenthall in the thick of the siege 
(4 July)— 


Many of the Trained Bands, both officers and soldiers, divers of the 
Auxiliaries horse and foote being seduced into the late rebellion,'' others 
refuseing or neglecting to come in or send to us, doth amount nere the 
one moiety of the whole force.'? 


Norwich and Lucas also had been joined, while marching through 
Essex, by ‘a troope of horse from Hartfordshire under the command 
of Colonel Sayers, a gentleman who had formerly served the parlia- 
ment, but being undeceived was come to make atonement for his 
fault.’'> We cannot wonder, therefore, that Lucas expected to find 
support in Colchester, as we are told he did, and that he actually 
obtained, as we learn from another source, recruits there.‘ But 
his local sympathisers were called on to pay the penalty of failure ; 
and the double losses sustained by the townsfolk at the hands 
of the besieged and the besiegers led them, within a week of 
the surrender, to expel the friends of the former from their places 
in the corporation.’° 

The tumultuous scene that must have been witnessed on this 
occasion at the Moot hall is reflected on the leaf of the assembly 
book that records its results. It was headed by the clerk ‘ fourth 
day of August, it being eleccOh day;’ and although ‘ August’ 
is erased, September has not been substituted. The list of the 
council, as it stood till then, was first set out by the town clerk, 
and then altered and cut about, as the loyalist members were 
expelled and others elected in their places. Thus defaced it is un- 
intelligible, until we compare the corporation lists before and after 
the ‘purge.’ Let us take the aldermen first. I here place side by 
side the list of aldermen on 7 Nov. 1648 and the list as it stood at 
the preceding meeting. The three whose names are italicised were 
struck off the list on ‘election day ’ (4 Sept.), but did not cease to 
sit till two months later. 

"' Rebellion against what ? 

2 Duke of Portland’s MSS. i. 473. 

'S 12th Report Hist. MSS. Comm., app. ix. 

' 14th Report Hist. MSS. Comm., ix. 242. Carter in his narrative attributes the 
decision to march on Colchester to the conviction of Sir Charles Lucas that he would 
obtain support there. Haynes, writing to Fleetwood from Colchester, reminds him 
that ‘there were 1,300 hands set to the personall treaty and petition there’ (Thurloe, 
iv. 330); and, even after the siege, the Derby House Committee wrote to the mayor 
(17 Oct. 1648) ‘to look after those in Colchester who were lately in arms there, they 
being now plotting something, as we are informed.’ 

'® A quaint entry in the assembly book shows that even in this very year the cor- 


poration had resolved to walk in procession on 27 March ‘in the 24th year of the 
Reigne of our Sovereigne Lord King Charles of England, it being Coronation daie.’ 
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Oup List. 





New List. 
Mayor Mayor 


William Cooke Henry Barrington 


Aldermen ero 

4 : Thomas Wade 
Henry Barrington John Langley 
Thomas Wade Ralph Harrison 


John Langley 


Robert Buzxton ** John Furley 


Ralph Harrison John Cox ome 
John Furley - 

Thomas Lawrence '* William Vickers 
John Cox 


William Johnson ‘ not sworne ’ 
Thomas Lawrence !7 !9 


John Shawe '8 


The new council, being thus complete, made, at this meeting, 
the following order in vindication of the burgesses’ action in expel- 
ling, two months before, the loyalist members of the corporation :— 


Also at this Assembly it is thought fitt for the satisfaccon of those 
that shall come after and for the clearing of the accdns of the Freeburgisses 
at the last eleccOn of Mayor, Justices, Coroners, Claviours and Chamberlin 
concerninge the putting off of divers of the Aldermen Assistants and 
Common Counsell for adheering to and abetting of the Erle of Norwich, 
Lord Cappell, Lord Loughborough, and Sir Charles Lucas knight & 
those under them w*" were lately in this towne in actual warre against 
the Parliament & State, By whom this towne was much burnte, 
impoverished and destroyed, it is therefore declared by this assembly 
that the miscarriages charged upon the said Aldermen, Assistants, and 
Comon Counsell then put off by the Freeburgisses being such as is 
before expressed, are clearlie reasons sufficient for the putting them off 
according to y® words of the Charter (vizt) ill behaviour or scandal 
magnat[um].”° 


Twelve years later, in the floodtide of the Restoration, a 
marginal note was written by the side of the above order, as 
follows :— 


This order against the gentlemen therein named is adjudged to be 
unjust, illegale, and therefore by an order made the 28" of October 1660 
it is expulsed and made void and unworthy to be or remaine upon 
record or to be in this booke. 


In addition to the three loyalist aldermen the burgesses expelled 
four assistants, George Harrison, Francis Burrowes, Christopher 


‘6 This man was an actual royalist, an apothecary of good means. 

‘7 It may seem an almost incredible coincidence that a Thomas Lawrence should 
be expelled and another Thomas Lawrence elected, but the fact is certain; and there 
were, we shall find, two men named Thomas Reynolds, members of the corporation, 
who have to be similarly distinguished. 

18 Assembly book, fol. 20 d. ' Tbid. fol. 21. 

2% Tbid. fol. 22. 
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Bayles, and Humfry Merridale. As they had elected three other 
assistants to be aldermen,”! while the eldest assistant (William 
Kinge) had died, there were eight vacancies to fill among the 
sixteen. These they filled by promoting four men from the 
common council and electing four men from outside.” 

Lastly the burgesses expelled six of the common council— 
Richard Pringe, Robert Winnishe, Robert Humberston, John 
Aylett,* John Woodrooffe, Samuel Mott (‘ not sworne ’)—and elected 
twelve new members—John Rayner,” Robert Morfew, Samuel 
Sherley, Samuel Cockerell, John Furley, jun., John Gale, William 
Jeffery, John Princitt, John Milbanke, John Harrison (‘ not sworn’), 
Thomas Hasselwood, John Talcott (‘not sworn’). The net result, 
therefore, of the ‘ purge’ was that 18 members of the corporation 
(8 aldermen, 4 assistants, 6 councilmen) were expelled, being about 
a third of the whole number, and 16 new members were elected.” 

Before proceeding further it is important to explain that at Col- 
chester, and in other towns where the same system prevailed, 
changes of opinion in the elective body were not of necessity 
reflected in the governing corporation. The members of that body 
were not subject to periodical re-election, and thus could only lose 
office by death, resignation, or gross misdemeanour. The senior 
members of the body, therefore, represented the electorate of a 
former period ; and it was only very gradually, as ‘ new blood’ was 
introduced from below, that the composition and political attitude 
of the whole body could be modified. This was especially the case 
with the aldermen, who could only be chosen from among the 
‘assistants,’ while these in turn, when a vacancy occurred, had to 
be taken from the common council. On the other hand the mayor, 
who, of course, was annually elected anew, had to be selected by 
the aldermen from two of their body nominated by the free burgesses 
at large. Here, then, the popular voice made itself directly felt; 
and by closely watching the politics of the mayors successively 
chosen we obtain trustworthy evidence on the trend of popular 
feeling.” 

Henry Barrington was the new mayor after the ‘ purge’ I have 
described, and three members of his party (Thomas Wade, John 


2! William Vickers, William Johnson (‘not sworn ’), and Thomas Lawrence. 

= The eight in question were Barnaby Gilson,* Thomas Reynolds,* baiemaker, 
John Viccars, Peter Johnson,* Thomas Peeke, Thomas Wade, jun. (non juratus), 
Robert Sparrowe, and John Merridale.* Those marked thus * had been council men; 
the others were from outside. 

3 A royalist, subsequently found on the decimation list of the local major- 
general. 

4 This name should be observed, as it will recur prominently below. 

* Allowing for one death, two more councillors than necessary appear to have been 
elected, a statement which I have verified, but cannot explain. 

26 Members for the borough at the outset of our story were elected by the whole 
body of free burgesses. 
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Furley, and Richard Greene) obtained the mayoralty the following 
three years (1649, 1650, 1651). It is at the autumn election of 
1652 that we find the first sign of a reaction in the choice of John 
Radhams as mayor. Radhams was not one of Barrington’s set on 
the council, and indeed we shall find him in opposition to that set 
when the trial of strength came in 1655, but, as he escaped Crom- 
well’s ‘ purge’ in 1656, he was not an irreconcilable on the other 
side. A year later (1653) the reaction had become strong enough 
to secure the mayoralty for Peeke, an avowed opponent of Barring- 
ton. And he, in turn, was succeeded by Reynolds, Barrington’s 
leading opponent. The two parties among the aldermen were now 
sufficiently defined for a list of them (in order of seniority) to be 
compiled. 


Henry Barrington ‘ . (E) John Radhams . , . (M) 
Thomas Wade, sen. . . (E) JohnGale . ‘ ° . 

John Furlie, sen. . ‘ . (E) Thomas Reynolds” (‘draper’) (M) 
Thomas Lawrence . . (E) Thomas Peeke . ; - (M) 


snoeenernaemiom John Milbanke . ; . (M) 
Richard Greene . . . (E) 


I have distinguished the parties as E[xtremists] and M[oderates], 
but these are merely my own names and have no authority. The 
italics distinguish the leaders of the two parties, and the rule 
divides the survivors of the ‘ purged ’ aldermen, at the close of 1648, 
from those who had been since elected. It will be observed that 
in six years there had been added six new aldermen ; and it should 
be specially noted that while the first of these was an ‘ extremist’ 
the three most recently elected were all ‘ moderates.’ This will 
illustrate the steady growth of the ‘ reaction’ in local feeling, which 
must clearly have begun some time back.” 

Reynolds first sat as mayor 3 Oct. 1654. Confident now of 
his majority in the town, he ventured on a daring step. The 
example set after the siege formed a fatal precedent. He announced 
his intention of convoking the free burgesses once a month for 
important town business ; and at the first meeting he induced them 
to expel, on the ground of misbehaviour and neglect of duty, Henry 
Barrington, the senior alderman, Abraham Barrington, his son, the 
senior assistant, and Arthur Barnadiston,” the recorder.*® When 

27 He appears to be the ‘ eminent clothier ’ spoken of by Morant. 

*8 The last election had been held 10 Aug. 1654, on the resignation of Alderman 
Cooke (mayor in 1647-8). On that occasion the free burgesses nominated John Mil- 
banke and John Rayner (a béte noire of Barrington, who always insisted on his having 
been once convicted of swearing an oath). According to Reynolds and his friends Barring- 
ton was so enraged by this choice that he withdrew in a huff, and persuaded his friends to 
do so also (Petitions at P. R. O.). Milbanke, as a fact, obtained the vacant alderman- 


ship. There is reason, we shall find, to suppose that both he and Rayner were 
presbyterians. 


* Of a well-known puritan family in Suffolk, one of whom had commanded Suffolk 
mnilitia at the siege. ® Petitions, ut swpra. 
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the corporation next met, 18 Nov. 1654, Henry Barrington is found 
no longer among the aldermen.*' John Merridale was elected to fill 
the vacancy thus created.” By this bold step Reynolds had now 
obtained, even among the aldermen, an actual majority.* 

Matters had now reached a crisis ; and while the ejected officers 
appealed to the courts for reinstatement their friends in the 
corporation petitioned the Protector to intervene. This led to 
counter-petitions, and, all the papers being fortunately preserved 
at the Public Record Office, we can clearly distinguish the two 
parties. The most important point to observe is that the fissure 
between them had arisen since the ‘ purge’ of 4 Sept. 1648 ; for when 
the loyalist members were then expelled, and replaced by those on 
the other side,** the latter included Peeke, Rayner, and Milbanke, 
now leading supporters of Reynolds, as well as John Vickers, Wade, 
Sparrowe, Morfew, Sherley, John Furley, jun., Princitt, and Harrison, 
all, we shall find, active in support of Barrington. 

Difficult though it is to date with precision the petitions of the 
rival parties, one of the earliest must be that which was presented 
in favour of the dismissed officers. It runs thus :— 


Wee whose names are here underwritten free Burgesses and other 
inhabitants *° of the said Towne doe hereby declare and Protest against all 
such Irregular Tumultuous proceedings and Alterations, and doe still 
acknowledge Arthur Barnardiston Esq. to bee the lawfull Recorder of the 
said Towne, Henry Barrington Esq. to bee the senior Alderman thereof 
and Abraham Barrington Esq. to bee one of the Assistants and that the 
persons lately thrust into their places have no right thereunto, which wee 
are the rather induced to declare that wee might hereby manifest the 
constancy of our affections to that Cause which the Lord hath bin 
pleased to carry on present Governors, And perticulerly to 


appeare in this very * perverse men whoe in former times 
have attempted to act things of *” 


The signatures to this petition include rather less than half the 
members of the corporation as it then stood—that is, nineteen out 
of forty-two.* 


This petition naturally produced a counter-petition from the 


s! Assembly books. ® Petitions, wt swpra. 

33 Alderman Gale seems to have taken no active part on either side; but the free 
burgesses appear to have considered that he was no friend of Barrington’s. 

* P. 647, supra. 85 The words ‘and other inhabitants ’ should be noted. 

6 If the words were ‘ this very year,’ the reference may be to the outbreaks early 
in 1655, in which case the petition would be subsequent to their date. 

* The manuscript is damaged. 

38 It must be remembered, however, that the Barringtons, father and son, were still 
excluded. The fact that if they had been undisturbed their party would have 
numbered exactly half of the whole corporation shows how evenly the factions were 
balanced. The members signing were four aldermen (Wade, Furley, Lawrence, Greene), 
six assistants (Beacon, Vickers, Wade, jun., Furley, jun., Morfee, Sparrow), and nine 


councillors (Willmot, Harrison, Talcott, Princitt, Daniel, Sherley, Cross, Bayles, 
Crouch). 
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Reynolds party. This great petition, at least, is assigned by 
Mr. Gardiner to the spring of 1655, and it is difficult, in the face 
of its endorsement, to assign it a later date. On the other hand 
its reference to ‘ our late elections,’ as if they were recent, is strange 
if it is much later than September 1654. The allusion to a possible 
removal of the mayor by the Protector from his office shows that 
this idea was already in existence. Professing that they know 
nothing of the contents of certain papers lately presented to him, 
the petitioners express their desire 


to lett your Highnesse knowe that if the papers presented to your view 
should concerne our late elections, that then wee can and dare affirme 
unto your Highnesse that the elections were both unanimous and free 
to the generall content; and we doubt not but for the generall good 
of the whole Towne, not acted out of any malignant designe, as wee 
heare some men have informed, but by men of as much. fidelity and 
integrity and which have hitherto been and shalbee as ready and as 
chearefull to adventure their lives and estates for the upholdinge of your 
Highness just government against all opposition as any persons what- 
soever. And therefore wee cannot nor dare not have soe much as a 
thought of what is become too frequent discourse in our alehouses and 
Taverns of your Highness intencon of turneinge out the present Maior 
or any way alteringe the unanimous, &c. 


As Mr. Gardiner and I have been led to somewhat different 


conclusions by our independent examinations of the signatures to 
these petitions, I have asked his permission to quote his own, in 
order to show the importance of the point on which our conclusions 
differ. But he wishes it to be clearly understood that his conclusion 
is only provisional and is subject to alteration on cause being 
shown. Subject to this reservation it is Mr. Gardiner’s view that 


the petitions thus laid before the council bore on their face not merely 
evidence of the political parties from which they emanated, but also of the 
social position of the supporters in the town on which the two parties 
relied. The Barrington memorial was signed by 4 aldermen, 6 assistants, 
9 common councillors, 121 free burgesses, and 122 other inhabitants, 
the signatures on the whole amounting to 262. The Reynolds petition 
bore no less than 960 signatures, but no distinction of ranks was indicated, 
and of the whole number were illiterate persons (the number of 
illiterates cannot be stated with greater precision because, besides those 
who sign with their marks, many signatures are in the same handwriting, 
showing that one person was allowed to sign for others; it is impossible 
to say whether some of these may not have been illiterate but ashamed 
to acknowledge the fact). Evidently the Barrington party looked for 
support to the bulk of the well-to-do commercial class, whilst the Reynolds 
party originally composed of persons of the same position rested upon 
the more ignorant and excitable members of the community. Irrespective 
of party tendencies, it was on the former, not on the latter, that the 
Protector wished to base his government. 
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Now the first fact that strikes one on looking at these petitions is 
that the free burgesses and others who support Barrington’s petition 
have (after the first two or three) their names written in the 
same hand, not merely here and there, but actually throughout. 
They may, therefore, have comprised any number of illiterates. 
The next point is that, when their names are examined, they do 
not appear to me, with the exception of the first three,® to be those 
of men of any account, so far as the social history of the town at 
the time is known.*° When, on the other hand, we turn to the 
petition of the Reynolds party, one recognises name after name of 
substantial men in the town. Mr. Thurston, for instance, had 
himself paid no less than 500/. of the 6,000/. extorted by Fairfax 
and his troops from the non-Dutch inhabitants after the siege. 
Several of the other signatories are known to me, as is their good 
commercial position.’ The petition was also signed by many of 
the Dutch congregation, whose wealth was such that 6,000/. was 
exacted on the same occasion from them alone. 

In the official calendar the group of petitions are granted 
together under June 1655 ; but internal evidence proves that they 
ranged over several months. It must be remembered that the 
object of the Barringtonian party was to make the Protector alter 
the government of the town in such a way as to secure their 
supremacy, which was now slipping away from them. On 7 June 
the council of state appointed a committee of five to consider the 
petitions and counter-petitions, examine witnesses, and report. 
On 30 August they reported to the council, having themselves 
received a report from the treasury commissioners, 


that, after consulting the charter, they think it still in force, though 
not in the custody of the town, and that his highness cannot therefore 
legally constitute the magistracy, but he might write to the town to 
elect their officers and submit them to him within four days.‘? 


It was accordingly ordered by the council that a letter should 
be written to Colchester.“ Leaving aside for the moment the 
struggle between the rival parties, as now defined, in the corpo- 
ration, we may glance at the case of the ejected officers. The 


®” Nathaniel Lawrence, son of Thomas Lawrence, a yeoman and Cromwellian 
alderman; Thomas Lucas, an attorney ; and William Havens. 

© I happen to have special knowledge on the subject, having edited (for the Essex 
Archeological Society) the valuable register of the local grammar school in the seven- 
teenth century. 

" It is impossible to give all the cases in detail, but one may cite the Creffeilds, 
father and son, as men of substance. The father was afterwards alleged to have borne 
arms against the king ; the son was mayor four times under Charles II. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1655. 

8 See below, p. 653. 
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recorder’s case, with Glynne as his counsel, came before Rolle, 
chief justice, in Haster term 1655, when 


Bernadiston, being removed from his Recorder’s place of the Town 
of Colchester prayed for his writ of restitution and hath it, 
and upon the return they set forth the causes why they removed him, 
and why he ought not to be restored.*4 


When his case was again heard * Glynne, his former counsel, had 
been promoted by the government to Rolle’s place on the bench. 
It is hardly strange, therefore, that this court decided in his favour. 
It is not clear how or when Barrington obtained a mandamus for his 
restitution as alderman, but he certainly did so, for the Protector 
signed an order, 28 June 1655, reciting that he and the recorder had 
obtained writs in their favour, and directing that they were not to be 
removed again.*’ This order became the subject of much mutual 
recrimination. Reynolds, as mayor, was accused of defying it, and 
denied the charge. He said that he had duly entered it in the 
town books; and, as a matter of fact, Henry Barrington reappears 
among the aldermen, though not till the monthly ‘ assembly ’ of 
10 August (1655).** 

But there was brought against him a more serious charge. It 
was alleged that the Protector’s order had forbidden any further 
election of officers to take place till his pleasure should be known, 
and that, in despite of this, the annual elections had taken place, 
as usual, at the beginning of September, as prescribed by the 
existing charters. On this point there is a conflict of testimony 
where it is difficult to see how any doubt could arise. The Pro- 
tector’s subsequent order of 4 Dec. 1655 * does undoubtedly recite 
that ‘ we did the 28" day of June last order that there should be a 
forbearance of election of persons into the Magistracy or Common 
Councell of the said Towne till we should otherwise determine.’ 
On the other hand no such order (or copy of it) is, it would seem, 
preserved ; Reynolds quoted the order of that date which he re- 
ceived to show that it contained nothing of the kind ; and, lastly, 
he alleged that Colonel Jones, of the Protector’s council, had 
assured him that an order authorising the elections was ready for 
Cromwell’s signature, and had told him to go home and choose an 
‘honest man’ for mayor.*® Now this is a very curious statement, 

‘4 Style’s Narrationes Modernae, p. 446. The chief charge against him was neglect 
of duty in absenting himself for sixteen months, while his chief argument for restitu- 
tion was that he had been removed without notice being given him or opportunity o 
defence. ° 

 ¢Pasch. and Trin. Term.,’ ibid. p. 452. 

‘6 Twisden and Maynard were, on this occasion, the counsel engaged against him. 

“7 This order is recited in the P.R.O. papers, as from the corporation books. 

48 Assembly books. * See below, p. 655. 


°° He further insisted that this failure to hold the elections might have forfeited 
the charter. 
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for such an order is actually found among the Thurloe State 
Papers. 


Trusty and wellbeloved, Wee greet you well. Takeing some notice that 
peticois from severall p’sons touching the Towne of Colchester, and the 
government thereof are now depending before Our Counsell, w" (in respect 
of the Nature thereof) cannot be suddainly determined And being 
withall advertized that the tyme appoynted by your Charter for electing 
of Magistrates for that Corporacon is Munday next Wee have thought 
fitt hereby to signify to you Our will and pleasure that you proceed to 
election of Officers for the said Towne, as usualy you have doune, having 
respect in the said Election to the Peace and good government of the 
Towne, And that within fower dayes after such election, you present to 
Us the names of the persons elected, to be approved by Us, before they 
be Sworne, And soe bid you farewell. Given at Whitehall this 31 day 
of Augt 1655."! 


Stranger still, this order is duly entered in the Council Book 
under the meeting of 30 August,” and is even superscribed ‘ O. P.’ * 
Colonel Jones was present at the council, but Cromwell himself 
was not; and, looking at all the evidence, it seems certain that 
the order was never sent.” 

This document, which is, it will be seen, in perfect accordance 
with Reynolds’s assertion, makes no mention of the alleged order of 


28 June, forbidding any further election. And though the latter 
is referred to in the petition from Barrington and his friends in 
September it is not mentioned in the order of council relating to 
that petition. 

At the election, held, as usual, at the beginning of September, 
the Reynolds party were again placed by the free burgesses in 
power, Radhams securing the mayoralty, Peeke and Milbanke be- 
coming justices, and the obnoxious John Rayner chamberlain. 
The Barrington party at once renewed their appeals to the Pro- 
tector. 


To his Highness the Lord Protector . . 


The humble Petition of the antient Aldermen w'* some of the Assist- 
ants and Common Councill of the Towne of Colchester 
Humbly sheweth 
That your Petitioners having rested quietly in assurance that their 
former addresses to your Highnes against the ill Government of the said 
Towne of Colchester would affoard them the fruit of a quiet and peacable 
life in all godliness and honesty thereby sought are to their great sorrow 


5! Rawlinson MSS. A. xxix. 690. 

52 The words ‘ which we are enformed is by the Tenor of the Charter not to be 
done till Michaelmas’ are there inserted after ‘ sworne.’ 

33 Council Order Book, Interregnum, i. 76, p. 262. 

54 Have we not here a hint that Oliver could and did override the decisions of his 
council when they were not to his liking? 
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still left to struggle with persons whose practizes speake their principles 
most opposite to the great Ends of your hazardous undertakings in which 
the honour of God and comfort of this people is concerned. For notwith- 
standing your Highnes prohibition there hath beene a late Election of 
Officers to rule that Corporation for the next yeare more eminently 
prejudiciall and dissatisfactory (sic) to those whoe feare the Lord in it 
then in the times wherein we have suffered & whereof we complaine; in 
which sad condition we cannot satisfy our Consciences without further 
application to your Highnes. 
Humbly praying 

That you will please to appoynt a Mayor or some other person to 
Governe the said Towne till the consideration of the Charter by your 
reference now depending before your Highnes most honorable Councill 


receive such an issue as may be an affectuall (sic) remedie to the afore- 
said grievances. 


[Signatures] 


Aldermen Assistants Common Couneill 
Henry Barrington Nicholas Beacon John Princet 
Thomas Wade John Vickers William Talcott 
John Furley Robert Sparrow John Harrison 
Thomas Lawrence Thomas Wade, jun. William Daniell 
Richard Greene John Furley, jun. George Crosse 

Robert Morffe Samuell Sherley 
Samuell Crouch 


This petition, it will be observed, was only signed by eighteen 
out of the forty-two members of the corporation. The four alder- 
men who had petitioned before had now been reinforced by their 
leader, Henry Barrington ; the assistants, as before, were six in 
number; but the councillors had dwindled from nine to seven.” 
On this petition being read in council (26 Sept. 1655) it was 


ordered that seven special commissioners ® should investigate, and 
that 


in the meane tyme and till further order from his Highnes the said 
Alderman John Radham is wholy to forbeare to act as Mayor of the said 
Corporation, or to doe any matter in order thereunto, and that Thomas 
Reynold the present Mayor doe continue execucion of the said office of 
Mayor for the said Corporation, for the carrying on of the necessary 
affaires of the government there till further order. 


The next episode is the visit to Colchester, some three months 
later, of Hezekiah Haynes, the deputy major-general for the 
district. Cromwell had instructed him on 4 Dee. (1655),*” in con- 


55 The names of Willmott and Thomas Bayles are absent. 

6 Sir Richard Everard, Bart., Sir Thomas Honeywood, John Gurdon, Francis 
Bacon, Dionysius Wakering, Dudley Templer, and Chris. Erle. 

5? Letter printed in Morant’s Colchester. 
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sequence of the complaints from well-affected inhabitants ‘of the 
Towne, and for the sake of many honest Men’ there, to have the 
election of annual office-bearers conducted in his presence, ‘ in 
which ellection you are to take special care that the Ellectors and 
ellected be qualified according to our late Proclamation, and 


58 Nore py Mr. Garpiner.—The following is the proclamation referred to. It was 
issued on 21 Sept. 1655, and one of the original print broad sheets containing it is 
in the British Museum (press mark 669, f. 20, no. 15) :— 

‘ Whereas, by Act of Parliament, made and published the eighth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred fifty and two; It is (amongst other 
things) enacted and ordained, that no person or persons whatsoever that had his estate 
sequestered, or his person imprisoned for delinquency, or did subscribe, or abet the 
treasonable engagement in the year one thousand six hundred fourty and seven, or had 
been aiding, or assisting to the late king, or any other enemies of the Parliament, 
should be capable to elect or be elected, to any Office or Place of Trust or Power within 
this Commonwealth ; or to hold or execute any Office or place of Trust or Power within 
the same ; His Highness the Lord Protector in His great Care and Wisdom, considering 
the premisses and foreseeing the dangers this Commonwealth must necessarily be 
exposed unto, if such Malignant and disaffected persons should be in Offices of Trust 
and Power in the Commonwealth, and calling to mind the late horrid Treason and 
Rebellion, contrived and carried on by the inveterate and restless malice of that party 
to involve these Nations in blood and confusion, who have avowedly and with open 
face professed their end was, and still is (though in the utter ruin and desolation of these 
Nations) to set up that Power and Interest, which Almighty God hath so eminently 
appeared against ; His Highness therefore, in order to the Peace and Welfare of these 
Nations, committed to his Charge, and to prevent the dangerous consequence of per- 
mitting such persons to hold, or exercise any place or Office of Trust or Power in this 
Commonwealth hath, by and with the consent of His Counsel thought fit to publish 
and declare, and doth hereby signify his Will and Pleasure to be, That especial Care be 
taken, That all Magistrates, Officers, and Ministers of Justice elected and chosen within 
the several Places of this Commonwealth, shall be such as are of pious and good con- 
versation, and well qualified with Discretion, Fitness and Ability to discharge the Trust 
committed to them. And that no person or persons of what quality or condition soever, 
whose estates have at any time heretofore been duly sequestred, or their persons 
imprisoned for their delinquency, or who did subscribe, or abet the said Treasonable 
Engagement, or have been in any wise aiding, assisting or abetting the late King, or 
his Family or Allies, or any other the Enemies of this State and Commonwealth shall 
be elected, or give his or their voice or vote, in the election of any Person or Persons 
to any Office or Offices, Place or Places of Trust, Power or Government, within this 
Commonwealth ; or shall hold, exercise, or execute by him, or themselves, or his or 
their Deputies and Assigns, any such Office or Offices, Place or Places within the same, 
untill his Highness Command be further known, on pain of his Highness Displeasure, 
and such penalties and punishments as may and shall be severally inflicted on them as 
disturbers of the publique Peace, and contemners of his Highness just Commands 
herein ; And for the better and more effectual execution of the Premisses, His Highness 
doth hereby straightly charge and command all Sheriffs, Mayors, Bayliffs, Constables, 
Head-boroughs and other Officers and Ministers both Civil and Military in their several 
Places to take especial care, That this His Highness Pleasure, and express Command- 
ment, be from time to time in every thing duly performed, as they and every of them 
will answer the neglect of their duties herein, whereof His Highness will expect a strict 
and due accompt from them. 

‘Given at White-Hall, the one and twentieth day of September, in the year of Our 
Lord God One thousand six hundred fifty and five.’ 

The language of the act passed on 8 Oct. 1652 (to be found in a collection in the 
British Museum, of which the press mark is 506, d. 9, no. 146) is correctly quoted at 
the beginning of this proclamation. It appoints cases to be heard before certain com- 
missioners, with power to impose on offenders a fine not exceeding 100. The act is to 
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certifie the name of the persons soe ellected unto us, that, being 
approved, they may be sworne accordingly.’ Haynes’s doings at 
Colchester are described in his letter of 20 Dec. (1655), in which 
he says that after removing from the list of voters all those dis- 
qualified, as directed, 


there remayned not above 140 persons as electors. Of them the honest 
interest had but 74. How great need these few and weake hands and 
hearts have to be strengthened I submitt to your honour’s consideration, 
especially considering the populousness of the place, and that there were 
1800 hands set to the personall treaty and petition.”® 


He significantly added that 


unless some speedy change be made in such malignant corporations, it’s 
not for such honest men that would serve you to abide in their present 
stations ; for no longer than such a severe hand as there was in this 
election be held over them, will any good magistracy be countenanced ; 
which if it may by any means provoke to the doing something effectual 
in the charters of corporations, I have my end, and I am sure the hearts 
of most that fear God will be rejoiced. 


Although by this forcible intervention Barrington’s party had, 
for the time, secured the annual offices for themselves, their con- 
sciousness that the free burgesses were against them by a solid 
majority led them to desire such a change in the town’s constitution 


as should permanently secure their power by taking away from the 
free burgesses the rights of election they possessed. Accordingly 
on 10 March (1653) they to the number of twenty-two (out of 
the forty-two members composing the corporation) agreed at a 
meeting of their body to petition the Protector to alter their 
charter.” The original petition is preserved among the State 
Papers, and its words are worth printing. 


That your Petitioners are very sensible of y® great trouble caused to 
your Highnes and your most Honorable Councell by y® complaints which 
have been made in severall addresses of y® Petitioners occasioned by y* 
late differences in this Corporation, And findeing y® Foundation thereof 
to bee y® Constitution of y* present Charter, whereby in many particulers 


expire on 28 Sept. 1655—that is to say, seven days after the date of the Protector’s 
proclamation. 


59 Thurloe, iv. 330. 

6 *At this assembly it is agreed and now ordered that Master Mayor’ and the other 
officers ‘shall goe to London to attend his Highnes with the said petition, &c. &c. 
This order was signed by the five senior aldermen, seven assistants, and ten couneil- 
lors. A bare majority of the whole body had now been secured by the adhesion of 
Joseph Newman, an assistant who had signed the great petition of the Reynolds party. 
The assembly book records only very occasional meetings of the council at this 
critical period. The dates of assembly given are 30 Oct. 1655, 4 Dec.1655, 21 Dec. 
1655, 21 Jan. 1656, 2 June 1656, 12 Sept. 1656 (assembly book, fols. 140-144). This 
last was the first meeting under the new charter. 
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too great a power is given to y® people to slight the Magistracy of y* 
said Towne and render them uselesse in their places, whereby wickednesse 
& Prophanesse is much increased to y® great discouragement of honest 
men, liveing in and about y* said Towne. 

Your Petitioners most humbly pray that your Highness would bee 
pleased to graunt them a Charter with such provisions as may most tende 
to y® constituting and Maintayning of a Magistracy to govern in y® said 
Corporation, which may (by countenancing of Religion & Sobriety) 
preserve that Interest which God hath been pleased soe ominously to 
owne in our dayes. 


The Committee for Corporations deputed Sydenham and Des- 
borough to make the necessary alterations in the provisions of the 
existing charter, and the changes are shown in a manuscript among 
the State Papers which gives the old and new provisions in parallel 
columns. The net result was to make the corporation a close body, 
selected in the first instance by the Protector himself, and after- 
wards filling by co-optation any vacancies in its ranks. Moreover 
the members for the borough were to be elected in future by this 
packed corporation alone. 

On 21 Aug. (1656) the council made an order approving of the 
names submitted to them—those, namely, of ten aldermen and 
twenty-four councillors—for the assistants were abolished in the 
new charter, and the numbers of the whole body reduced from 
forty-two to thirty-four. A sufficient number of Barrington’s 
opponents were, of course, excluded from the new body to secure 
him a clear majority. The net result of Cromwell’s ‘ purge’ was 
that fifteen members—more than a third of the whole—were expelled 
from the corporation ; these were three aldermen (Thomas Reynolds, 
‘draper,’ Thomas Peeke, John Milbanke“), four assistants (John 
Rayner, John Lufkin, Gabriel Hindmers, Henry Lambe,‘ apothecary’), 
and eight of the common council (William Talcott, Thomas Reade, 
John Lambe, Thomas Radhams, Thomas Bales, William Moore, 
John Brasier, Jeremy Daniel,‘ not sworn’). It is of special import- 
ance to observe that four of these men (Peeke, Milbanke, Rayner, 
Hindmers) had actually signed the order of 7 Nov. 1648 expelling 
the loyalist members. On the other hand Henry Lambe had been 
then among those expelled, and was now denounced with John 
Brasier as a known ‘malignant.’ Attention should be called to the 
fact that it was the three junior aldermen and all the eight junior 
councillors © who were now expelled ; for this proves that the recent 
elections had all been anti-Cromwellian, and that, for some time 
past, there must have been a moderate, and even royalist, reaction 
in the town. 


*! Milbanke’s case was peculiar. 
charter, but refused to serve. 

® The two junior assistants were also among the four expelled. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LX. 


He was nominated a councillor in Cromwell’s 
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As Cromwell’s charter had reduced the total of the corporation 
from forty-two to thirty-four, there were but seven vacancies to be 
filled, although there had been fifteen expulsions. Two points are 
particularly noteworthy—one, that Thomas Reade and William 
Moore were omitted from the new corporation, although they had 
actually signed as councillors, the tenth of March preceding, the 
petition for a new charter; the other that Aldermen Gale and 
Radhams were allowed to retain office, while Alderman Milbanke was 
nominated a councillor, though he and John Reynolds, also so 
nominated, refused on 22 Dec. (1656) to take the oath, and were 
accordingly replaced by Nathaniel Gilson and Richard Clerke.* It 
is clear, therefore, that Cromwell did not make a clean sweep of 
Barrington’s opponents in the new corporation, and was satisfied 
with giving him a large majority. 

The new charter must have been granted between 21 August 
and 12 Sept. (1656), for we read in the corporation records of 


the assembly of the newe Mayor Aldermen and Comon Counsill sworne 
this twelveth day of September for the yeere of our Lord One thousand 


sixe hundred fiftie and sixe by vertue of the Charter of his Highnes the 
Lord Protector, &c.® 


And the same day the members of this new body were ‘ sworne 
by vertue of the newe Charter of his Highnes the Lord Pro- 


tector,’ &c. They lost no time in acting on the charter’s 
provisions, for they proceeded at once to elect as members for 
the borough Henry Lawrence, president of the Protector’s 
council, and John Maidstone, steward of his household. As the 
writ for the election had been issued by the sheriff so far back 
as 15 July, it would seem as if the election was postponed till it 
could be made under Cromwell’s charter by the new packed 
corporation. The free burgesses, however, as the assembly book 
duly records, asserted their right by electing the same day ‘ John 
Shawe Esq. and Collonel Biscoe.’ © 

Ten days later the assembly again met (22 Sept. 1656), ‘it 
beinge the daye appointed by his Highnes the Lord Protector’s 
charter for the choosing of a Mayor and Justices of the Peace of 
this Town.’ * The council nominated Furlie and Vickers, and of 
these the aldermen selected Vickers as mayor. 

We can now pass straight to Richard Cromwell’s parliament, 
for which, again, there was a double return. The writ for 
Colchester was issued 18 Dec. 1658, and a month later (18 Jan. 
165) ‘John Maidstone Esq., Cofferer to his Highnes, ~ and 
Abraham Barrington Esq.,’ Clerke of the Green cloth, by the 

* Assembly book, fol. 152 b. * Ibid. fol. 144 b. % Tbid. fol. 145. 


86 Tbid. fol. 146. ® Tbid. fol. 147 b. 


** This was Henry Barrington’s son, for whom the government had now, it seems, 
found an appointment. 
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Mayor, Aldermen and Common Counsell of the said Burrough of 
Colchester are elected,’ &c. And the same day the free burgesses 
elected John Shaw, Esq. (the alleged ‘ malignant’), and Abraham 
Johnson. 

On this occasion the whole question of right to elect the 
members for the borough was fought out in the house of commons. 
Burton notes, on 5 Feb., ‘ All day till candlelight taken up in 
the business of Colchester.’ Bya bare majority the corpora- 
tion’s right to elect the members itself was called in question, and 
on 22 March the committee reported against it.” Later in the 
year the restored ‘Rump,’ anti-royalist though it was, ordered 
(28 May) that the whole corporation should attend a committee of 
the house, ‘and bring with them the two last charters granted,’ 


with the result that on 18 July it was ‘Ordered by the 
Parliament’ 


that Mr. John Radhams late (sic) Mayor of Colchester in the County of 
Essex, chosen by the old Charter,”? be Mayor of the said towne of 
Colchester, and that he doe forthwith take upon him the operacion of the 
Mayoralty of Colchester, and that Mr. Barrington ** doe forbeare to 
disturbe him in the operacion of the said office or to take upon him the 
office of Maior of the said Towne. 


The very next day Radhams was sworn in™ ‘before Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, late Mayor of the said Towne.’ The whole Cromwellian 
fabric had crumbled, locally, into dust. 

The last meeting of the corporation under Cromwell’s charter had 
taken place on 21 June; at the next meeting (21 July) its whole 
composition was changed. Cromwell’s charter had ceased to operate, 
and the status quo ante of three years before was restored.” The 
surviving members of the corporation, whom that charter had 
excluded, now resumed their seats. Among them were the three 
aldermen Reynolds, Peeke, and Milbanke, while Talcott, Beacon, 
and Vickers, who had been intruded into their places, were 
compelled to retire, together with Abraham Barrington,” elected 
alderman by co-optation under the provisions of Cromwell’s 
charter. 

Some of the members of the corporation, as it existed before 
that charter, having died or disappeared in the interval, it became 
necessary to elect others in their places. Accordingly, on 21 July, 
we find three of the common council, John Brasier (the royalist), 





® Assembly book. 
72 Te. in September 1655. 
78 T.e. Henry Barrington, mayor at the time, having been chosen under Cromwell’s 
charter. 
‘* Assembly book, fol. 194d. 
> And, further, the election of Radhams as mayor in 1655, which had been quashed 
by Cromwell, was now recognised. 
7® He became once more only an ‘assistant.’ 


” Diary, iii. 65. Ibid. iv. 223-4. 
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Thomas Radhams, and John Harrison (of whom the two former 
had been purged out by Cromwell), promoted to be ‘ assistants,’ 
together with Andrew Fromanteel, elected from outside. On 
9 August Jeremy Daniell (who had been ‘ purged,’ like them) was 
similarly promoted, and four fresh men added to the common 
council. Another four were added a month later (9 Sept.) 

The right of election being now restored, under the old charter, 
to the burgesses, Reynolds was chosen mayor at the election on 
the old date (5 Sept.) As he declined to serve,” his friend Peeke 
took office. 

Four months later, on the eve of the Restoration, it was boldly 
resolved by Reynolds and his friends to expel Barrington and his 
party from the corporation. They accordingly made the following 
order (17 Jan. 16838) :-— 

Ordered that upon Thursday next (being the 19% day of this instant 
January) the freeburgesses of this towne shalbe sumoned to appeare at 
the Moothall to choose such officers for this towne in the roome of those 
that have neglected their duties and not executed and performed those 
places respectively into w*" they were chosen, And those gentlemen of the 
howse into whose places others are intended to be chosen in their roomes 
(sic) shall have notice of that meeting so that they maie, before they be 
displaced, make what excuses they can for the neglect of their duties & 
places as may be then thought reasonable. 


At this meeting on the 19th, ‘Mr. Recorder and the free- 
burgisses being present,’ nine members of the corporation were 
purged out of it. These were the four senior aldermen, Henry 
Barrington, John Furley, sen., Thomas Lawrence, and Richard 
Greene ;” four ‘ assistants,’ John Furley, jun., Abraham Barring- 
ton, John Reynolds, and Joseph Newman; and one of the 
common council, William Talcott.” The promotions within the 
corporation thus rendered necessary caused nine vacancies in 
the common council, which were filled by election from outside.* 
The strength of the reaction in the ancient borough was re- 
flected, as a matter of course, in its election for the Convention 
parliament. On 19 April (1660) ‘the Mayor, Aldermen, Assist- 
ants, Common Councell, Burgesses, and Cominalty of the borough 
of Colchester ’ elected as their members (the ‘ malignant’) ‘ John 
Shaw Esq. Recorder of this town And Sir Harbottle Grimston 


77 Assembly book, 19 Sept. 1659. 

78 See p. 654, above. Wade had died or retired previously. Thus of all the alder- 
men sitting under Cromwell’s charter there remained only Gale and Radhams (see for 
them p. 658, above). 

7” The four new aldermen were John Rayner (Barrington’s béte noire), Peter John- 
son, Andrew Fremanteele, and Jeremy Daniell. 

8° Those chosen were Francis Pollard, Robert Hummerston, Mathew Ive, William 
Flanner, Richard Busher, Robert Smith, ‘carpenter,’ James Martin, Daniel Wall, 
Samuel Great. One of these, Hummerston, had been purged out in 1648 (see p. 647). 
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Baronett.’*' The latter was, as we should say now, their ‘old and 
trusted member’ in the Long Parliament. 


One of the most interesting but most difficult questions raised 
by the story I have told is that of the composition and the aims of 
the two parties whose struggle we have traced. Mr. Gardiner 
holds* that the opposition to Barrington and his friends was 
probably ‘of a composite nature, being formed partly of royalists 
and partly of members of the various sects which swarmed in 
Colchester.’ Such a coalition, he points out, from its parallelism to 
Wildman’s schemes for uniting levellers and royalists, ‘ almost 
raised a merely municipal complication into the dignity of a 
national event.’ Although it is a common phenomenon in history 
to find extremes united for a time by hostility to a middle party, it 
had always, I confess, seemed to me that the Colchester struggle 
was sufficiently accounted for by another familiar historical 
phenomenon, the reaction which, after a victory is won, leads the 
more moderate members of a party to sever themselves from its 
extremists, and even to oppose their violence. It is necessary for 
my argument to cite Mr. Gardiner’s words in describing Haynes’s 
action at Colchester in December 1655. He points out that as 
Haynes could only, under Cromwell’s proclamation, exclude ‘de- 
linquents—that is to say, royalists ’—from voting, and that as, out 
of the 140 ‘ non-royalists’ left, 66 voted against the government 
candidates, ‘who could these be but Baptist extremists, Fifth 
Monarchy men, and so forth?’ But why? Presbyterians and 
other moderate men might be opposed to Cromwell’s growing 
absolutism and to the dominance of his army, without ever having 
acted as delinquents and exposing themselves as such to disfran- 
chisement. It is my position that there was in Colchester a strong 
middle party, which had largely swung round, after the first civil 
war, in 1647, and which the growing unpopularity of Cromwell 
and the detestation of military rule had now greatly strength- 
ened. 

Of the existence of this party there are certain clear indications. 
We have, firstly, Haynes’s allusion to the 1,300 signatures from 
Colchester alone in favour of a personal treaty; in the second 
place we have the fact that, politically speaking, the principal 
personage in the town was Sir Harbottle Grimston. He had a 
good house there, had become its recorder as early as 1638, and 
had represented it as member in the Short and in the Long parlia- 
ment. It was to him, again, that the borough turned on the eve 
of the Restoration, and he continued to represent it in parliament 


S' Assembly book. 
® T am here quoting only from his manuscript before me (see p. 650, above). 
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till 1681. Now Grimston’s career is a well-known one. A puritan’s 
son and a puritan himself, he had been a furious opponent of 
Laud, and had retained his seat as member for Colchester til) 
driven out by ‘ Pride’s Purge.’ Disapproving of the king’s execu- 
tion, he had resigned his recordership and gone abroad in 1649, 
and, when returned as member for Essex in 1656, he was among 
those whom Cromwell excluded from their seats. It appears to me 
highly probable that his example had an influence on Colchester, 
and that others—presbyterians or moderate men—who had begun 
by opposing the king ended by veering round and hoping for a 
restoration. The third fact worth consideration is that on 17 April 
1672 a license was issued for Edward Warren, presbyterian, to 
minister to a congregation at John Rayner’s house in Colchester.™ 
Mr. Warren was the ejected minister of the important church of 
St. Peter’s, and John Rayner is already known to us as a leading 
opponent of Barrington.* 

In conjunction with this evidence we may glance at the further 
changes wrought in the corporate body by the Corporation Act, 
which was mainly directed against the presbyterians. Out of 
the ten aldermen then in office no fewer than four went out (5 Aug. 
1662), including the mayor himself, John Milbanke.® The other 
three were Thomas Peeke, Peter Johnson, and Jeremy Daniel, all 
of whom had opposed Barrington. A fifth alderman of their 
party, Radhams, died just at this time, so we cannot say how he 
would have acted. Thomas Reynolds himself, however, took the 
oaths and retained office. The new mayor was Henry Lamb, 
whom we have met with as an actual royalist, and Thomas 
Reynolds succeeded him a few weeks later.™ 

One of Mr. Gardiner’s points in favour of his own view is that 
Barrington’s party accused their opponents of ‘ threatening utter 
ruin to the interest of religion and sobriety,’ which language, he 
writes, was ‘inapplicable to royalists, whether episcopalian or pres- 
byterian.’ But, as he once pointed out to me, one cannot take 
very literally the charges flung at one another by heated opponents, 
and it was the object of Barrington and his friends to connect 
their opponents, as far as possible, with ‘malignancy,’ swearing, 
and drinking, which latter two charges could too often with truth 
be applied to the cavaliers. The one strong point, as it seems at 
least to me, that is made by Mr. Gardiner is that the Reynolds party 
praise the Protector for having brought about ‘a just freedom and 
liberty in the work and service of Jesus Christ.’ I must leave- it, 
however, to others to say whether these words might not apply to 


8 State Papers, Domestic. 

** Unless it was a son and namesake of his. 

6° A well-to-do grocer in St. Nicholas’s parish. 
*6 See, for all this, Assembly book, wt supra. 
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relief from the Laudian tyranny denounced by Grimston, or, failing 
that, might not be inserted as an obvious sop to the Protector, 
whom the Reynolds party were avowedly trying to conciliate. 
There is, however, another point of which Mr. Gardiner was not 
aware, and which might fairly be claimed as telling in favour of 
his view. At the election of 1654 there was so close a contest 
between Maidstone, the Cromwellian candidate, and Goffe, who 
must be considered as representing the sectaries in opposition, that 
at the poll (July 1654) Maidstone secured only 102 votes to Goffe’s 
98.7 As the names of the voters are, fortunately, preserved, we 
can see that the voting practically went on strict party lines, 
except that Mr. Shaw voted for Maidstone and Alderman Cooke 
for Goffe. The latter’s supporters were headed by Peeke, then 
mayor, followed by Radhams, Gale, Reynolds, Rayner, and Mil- 
banke ; while Maidstone’s list is headed by Barrington, who is 
followed by Greene, Vickers, the Furleys, and the other members 
of his party. My own explanation of this voting would be simply 
that, as Goffe was the only candidate in the field whose election 
could be deemed embarrassing to Cromwell, the anti-Cromwellians, 
even if presbyterians, agreed to vote for him en masse. Their 
support of him, in that case, would not of necessity imply their 
own predilections. 

There is, indeed, some reason for holding that, so far from 
joining Reynolds’s party, the local sectarian extremists might, from 
fear of the ‘ malignants,’ have given their support to Barrington. 
His opponents charged him with not distributing the money sent 
from London, after the siege, for the sufferers, and finally 
disgorging a portion only for the ‘ poor of the Separate Congrega- 
tions.’ ** Stronger evidence, however, is afforded by the fact that 
among the signataries to the petition of his party we find the 
name of Stephen Crisp. Now Crisp had joined the Baptists and 
become the ‘ teacher of a separate congregation’ some years before, 
and developing into a quaker about the time of this petition, was 
imprisoned as ‘a disturber of the public peace,’ in 1656, at 
Colchester.*® 

It may seem to some that this paper is only a minute investiga- 
tion of a purely local squabble. But, as we have seen, Mr. Gardiner 
himself has pointed out the importance of the case as a test of 
Cromwell’s methods and a type of a widespread movement. The 
real question at issue between us is whether the opposition to 
Barrington, and, through him, to Cromwell himself, was composed, 
as Mr. Gardiner is inclined to believe, of an unnatural combination 
of royalists with levellers and other sectaries, or represented the 


87 Assembly book, fol. 113. 
88 This incidental remark seems to give a clue to his sympathies. 
* Dictionary of National Biography, xiii. 98. 
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veering round of that great middle party which has, in English 
politics, so often held the balance. If I am justified, to any great 
extent, in holding the latter view, the point becomes of extreme 
importance. I have no intention of discussing here whether 
Cromwell was right or wrong; but it is beyond question that a 
great number of those who made their choice against the king in 
1642 had no intention of putting him to death, and certainly 
even less of setting Cromwell in his place; and it is equally beyond 
question that these men, whatever we call them, presbyterians, 
moderates, constitutionalists, did eventually unite with the royalists 
in bringing back the king. 

It has always seemed to me that those who have satisfied 
themselves that Cromwell’s aims were right, and those of his 
opponents wrong, have shared somewhat, however unconsciously, 
in his own impatience of those who dreaded the dominance of the 
army,°* and who, having taken, in the great struggle, the side of 
parliament and of the constitution (as they deemed it), were 
alarmed by the open coercion of parliament in 1647. From this 
it is but a step to ignoring, as far as possible, the existence of this 
troublesome party, which was not prepared to overthrow that 
constitution for which it had fought. The ‘laws and liberties’ of 
England were no vain cry on the lips of those who rose against 
the army in 1648 ; and, it is because the strength of that feeling 
has not had justice done to it that I have always hoped to find an 
opportunity for dealing with that critical year and showing the 
weakness of the case presented for the execution of the king. 


J. H. Rounp. 


% The disgust he expressed at the Essex petition, in 1647, is well known. 





The Foregn Policy of England’ 
under Walpole 


Part III. 


'I\HE feeling excited in England and France by the treaties of 

Vienna was almost akin to panic. This was, no doubt, partly 
due to the fact that, from what was known of the treaties, still more 
was suspected ; the only part of the treaties that was officially 
made known was that Spain and the emperor had guaranteed the 
treaty of the quadruple alliance and had settled their differences in 
minor matters, but the rumour of an alliance by marriage between 
the two courts was very positive, and it was naturally imagined 
that they would not have entered into such an engagement without 
having some far-reaching plan calculated to stir up Europe from 
its foundations. The feeling of suspicion was only increased, 
perhaps advisedly, by the wild talk of Ripperda at Vienna and by 
the king and queen of Spain. Ripperda boasted in all companies 
of the designs he entertained of setting up the Pretender on the 
throne of England, of recovering Gibraltar, and of laying France 
low.? The king and queen of Spain, as we have seen, demanded 
the restitution of Gibraltar as soon as the completion of the 
treaties was known; and at the same time Stanhope reported that, 
according to the talk of Madrid, the treaties contained secret 
articles stipulating the marriage of an archduchess to Don Carlos, 
the emperor's promise of help in recovering Gibraltar, assistance 
from Spain to the emperor in a religious war arising from the 
oppression of the Polish protestants in Thorn, and advantages in 
trade to be given to the emperor, especially in reference to the 
Ostend Company.’ Even the emperor, though at first much 
more careful of the susceptibilities of England, subsequently 
increased the feeling of alarm by coolly offering his mediation to 
settle the commercial disputes outstanding between England and 
France, a proposition which was indignantly refused, ‘ there being 


’ Owing to the author’s absence abroad this article has not enjoyed the advantage 
of his revision in type.—Ep. Z.H.R. 

2 See Syveton, p. 127; Stanhope, vol. ii. ch. xiii. p. 121. 

* Add. MS. 32743, f. 295 (June 1725). 
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no difference but what has been since created by the court of 
Vienna itself between the two crowns.’ At any rate, apart 
altogether from the ill-digested schemes of Ripperda, sufficiently 
serious results would have followed for England and France if the 
policy initiated by the treaties could have been carried out. The 
emperor’s chief objects in it were the development of his Ostend 
trade, which he seemed to have obtained by the commercial 
concessions granted to him by Spain ; and the security guaranteed 
to his scheme of succession by Spain’s acceptance of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Spain, on her side, hoped to establish Don Carlos in 
Italy without having to call for the assistance of England and 
France, and to pay them their reward in commercial guarantees, to 
recover Gibraltar with the help of the emperor, and lastly, if the 
Austrian marriages took place, to reunite under one head the vast 
dominions of Charles V in Germany and Spain. 

One immediate result of the alliance was to strike a fatal blow 
at a cherished object of both France and England ; it deprived 
them of their power of holding the balance between the contending 
factions in Europe, and of maintaining a secure position by which 
they could only profit from the differences of other nations. Instead 
of being the arbiters of Europe they had to seek allies to defend 
themselves against a combination which seemed at least to be as 
strong as their own. In other respects the dangers to France from 
the alliance were less pressing than to England. The only points 
which affected France were the confirmation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, by Spain and the prospective marriages of the arch- 
duchesses. If these marriages took place under the Pragmatic 
Sanction the house of Hapsburg would again join together all the 
vast dominions of Spain and the empire, to prevent which had 
been a prominent motive with France in the long war of the 
Spanish succession; and although the Hapsburgs would thereby 
be fused with the Bourbons the course of the last ten years showed 
how little France could depend on the assistance of even such a 
loyal Bourbon as Philip V. But this danger was not very 
immediate, as there seemed at present no certainty that the 
marriages would take place; and as to the guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction by Spain much might happen to weaken its 
effect before the emperor died. To England, on the other hand, 
the danger was more immediate. By Spain’s sanction of the 
Ostend trade she was touched in her tenderest point of commercial 
supremacy, and her allies the Dutch were even more hardly hit, 
for Spain’s objection to the traffic had hitherto been her strongest 
support against it. An alienated Spain meant also a considerable 
interference with, if not a total cessation of, the West Indian trade ; 


* Duke of Newcastle to Lord Townshend, 49 Sept. 1725 (Coxe, Walpole, ii. 475). 
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an attack on Gibraltar and Minorca must inevitably lead to a war 
with Spain, and possibly with the emperor; and finally there was 
always the danger of internal disturbance from an effective Spanish 
support of the Pretender. For these reasons it was clearly 
necessary for England to seek support to counteract the very 
dangerous alliance constituted against her. 

Although there was thus some ground for alarm, the great 
perturbation displayed both in Paris and London at the sudden 
alliance of Spain and the emperor appears to have been somewhat 
unnecessary in view of subsequent events. Not only were the 
interests of the two powers hopelessly at variance at points where 
they met, but their ultimate ends were so divergent that a mutual 
bargain had in it no elements of permanence. The emperor’s was 
essentially a land power, Spain’s a naval power; and in Italy, 
where they met as it were on common ground, the emperor was 
never likely to welcome the advent of a Spanish prince. Never- 
theless there was considerable excuse for the apprehension that 
was felt. Europe was still in such a state of flux and unrest that 
it seemed impossible to calculate what each nation in its new 
circumstances might come to regard as its most profitable outlet 
of development. But the negotiations which were the out- 
come of these treaties helped to make the various aims of the 
European states plainer, as the two groups of allies, England and 
France, and Spain and the emperor, attracted to themselves almost 
every other country in Europe, according to the interests of each. 
For a short time Europe was divided into two huge camps that 
hurled defiance at one another, and then drew apart to seek 
their objects by more pacific methods. It is worth attempting 
to set out what led each nation into either camp, and what 
principles besides the immediate subject of dispute were guiding 
their policy. 

From the date of the treaty of Vienna a notable change in the 
relative attitudes of France and England to one another is to be 
observed. So far in the discussions and negotiations about Spain 
and the emperor, both before and during the congress of Cambray, 
England had been content quietly to follow the lead of France. It was 
France that had first made the separate treaty with Spain in 1721, 
and she brought England into it. Again, the whole question of the 
investitures was managed by Dubois, who first brought England and 
Spain to his point of view, and then by his cogent reasonings and 
determined despatches brought the emperor to agree to the allies’ 
demands.’ In despatches to Lords Polwarth and Whitworth 
Lord Carteret explicitly stated that in the various matters relating 
to Don Carlos the English plenipotentiaries are to act according to 


> Baudrillart, ii. 526 sqq. 
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the wishes of the French ministry, and the duke of Newcastle 
followed the same system when he succeeded Carteret as secretary of 
state. Thus in a despatch of 9 June 17247 the duke not only im- 
presses on Horace Walpole the necessity of loyally co-operating with 
France, but tells him that the English ministers at Madrid and 
Vienna have been instructed to follow the directions of their French 
colleagues ; on 80 Aug.® of the same year he leaves it to France to 
decide on two alternative answers to the emperor’s pretensions about 
Parma ;° and even in the dispute about the Ostend traffic, which 
concerned England far more directly than France, he leaves that 
power to take the initiative."° The reason of this was, no doubt, 
partly, as the duke of Newcastle said," that the object of the whole 
negotiation was the establishment of a Bourbon prince in Italy, 
which concerned France more than England ; but there were other 
more important reasons. 

Until the return of the infanta to Spain by the duc de 
Bourbon England felt that her alliance with Spain depended on 
that with France, who seemed more closely bound than ever by 
family ties to Spain since the marriage of the regent’s daughter to 
Louis of Spain and the betrothal of the infanta to Louis XV. 
Another reason was that the impression of Dubois’s vigour in taking 
the lead had not evaporated immediately after his death, and it 
required some time to penetrate the duc de Bourbon’s feebleness. 
A further reason was that England, especially during Carteret’s 
,time, was very much preoccupied in settling the ‘ affairs of the 
north,’ and it was recognised that the only way of obtaining the 
much-desired treaty with Russia was by the help of France; and 
Carteret made England for the time still further dependent on the 
good graces of France, and anxious not to offend her, by his ill- 
advised negotiation for the comte de St. Florentin’s dukedom. 
It is true that even at that time the subservience of England to 
France was more affected than real in matters which England had 
seriously at heart. Owing tothe representations of Horace Walpole 
France told the ezar in April 1724 that he could not have an alliance 
with her unless England were also made a party to the treaty," 
and England was constantly urging France to bring the czar to 
reason by means of her ambassadors at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople.'* France was also asked to assist England’s ally, 
Portugal, in a dispute with Spain ; and the deduction was drawn by 
the duke of Newcastle, from the frequency of applications made by 
such foreign powers as Portugal and Sardinia for Horace Walpele 

* P.R.O. France, 366 (4 and 16 March 1724). 7 Add. MS. 32739, f. 134. 


8 Ibid. 32740, f. 253, and cf. 32741 passim. 

® Ibid, 32738, f. 360. 

© Ibid. 32741, f. 19. " Ibid. 32738, f, 212, 
'2 Add. MSS. 32738, f. 194, 32739, f. 287. 
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to settle for them their disputes with France, that the opinion 
held about the influence of England at Paris was very high." 
Nor did England hesitate, when a complaint came of French 
encroachments in Newfoundland, to enter the strongest protests 
against such conduct.’© But on the whole it may be laid down 
that in matters of European politics France rather carried England 
with her than the reverse. 

But the altered condition of affairs created by the return of the 
infanta and the treaty of Vienna, joined to a recognition of the 
duc de Bourbon’s weakness, made manifest England’s superiority 
in the alliance. The positions of France and England in relation 
to Spain had become reversed, and England could, on Philip and 
Elizabeth’s first outburst of anger at the insult, have made her 
peace with Spain by deserting France. This superiority of England 
was still further illustrated in the whole course of the negotiations 
connected with the treaty of Hanover. English commercial objects, 
both in relation to the emperor and to Spain, were the guiding 
principle for all these negotiations undertaken by England in 
concert with France. The Ostend traffic affected French merchants 
very little; their interest in Spanish commerce was, in many 
respects, more on the side of Spain than of England, and yet the 
French government docilely followed most of the proposals made 
by England to regulate these matters in her interest, and through- 
out it is England that takes the lead. In going through the 
correspondence that passed between the duke of Newcastle and 
France during the years 1726 and 1727 one cannot but notice the 
frequent evidence there is of the fact that England is now the life 
and soul of the alliance. It is England who spurs on France to 
win over some of the protestant princes of the empire,’ it is 
England who urges the movement of French troops into the 
Empire,'’ who takes the initiative in checking Spain by the West 
Indian fleet,'* and who suggests and pushes on the various negotia- 
tions with Prussia, Russia, and Denmark; while the French have 
to be constantly brought up to the mark for their timidity in 
declaring war and for their general unreadiness."® 

In England one of the chief sources of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
strength in opposing the allies of Vienna was the support given, or 
supposed to be given, by them to the Pretender. In this respect 
the enemies of England seemed quite uninfluenced by the lessons 
which they might have learned from history, for William IIT found 
that nothing so much strengthened his hands in England as the 
proclamation of the old Pretender’s title by Louis XIV at the out- 
“ Add. MS. 32741, f. 367. \8 Ibid. 32741, f. 72 (15 Oct. 1724). 
© Ibid. 32747, f. 253. 7 Tbid. f. 282. 

8 Ibid. 32748, f. 156. © bid, 32749, f. 340, and passim. 
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break of the war of the Spanish succession. At the present crisis 
Sir Robert Walpole professed that the only excuse for going to war 
for which he would have the country’s support would be the pro- 
clamation of the Pretender. 


If we are to be engaged in a war (he writes to Lord Townshend on 
18 Oct. 1725), which I most heartily deprecate, ’tis to be wished that 
this nation may think an invasion by a sovereign power, or an evident 
design of such an invasion, the support of the Pretender, and the cause 
of the protestant succession are the chief and principal motives that 
obliged us to part with that peace and tranquillity and the happy conse- 
quences thereof which we now enjoy.”° 


Though there was no actual stipulation in the treaty of Vienna 
for putting the Pretender on the throne, there is no doubt that 
active intrigues were carried on in his favour. Besides Ripperda’s 
vague and boastful promises of support to the cause, the English 
ministry had evidence from intercepted letters that Russia and 
Spain, and probably the emperor, were concerned in attempting to 
restore him. Lord Townshend, writing from Hanover on 4 Oct. 
(N.S.) 1725, states that three Russian men-of-war had been carrying 
arms to Cadiz for the Pretender, and that Spain had remitted vast 
sums to Amsterdam, partly to pay for these arms and partly for 
additional assistance;** in November Stanhope informs Lord 
Townshend of Jacobite intrigues in Spain, and writes that Philip’s 
object, a characteristic one for that bigoted king, was to re-establish 
the Roman catholic religion in England ;” and for the next few 
months the foreign correspondence contains frequent allusions to 
the Jacobite intrigues, especially in Russia, although Sir Charles 
Wager’s fleet soon stopped any danger from that quarter. In 
April 1726 the plan of operations appears to have been changed, 
and it was rumoured that the Pretender, supported by the emperor 
and Spain, was threatening an attack from Ostend.“ But this, like 
the other plans, came to nothing. The fact was that the Pretender 
had brought disrepute on his cause by his absurd quarrels with his 
wife, Clementina Sobieska, and by the foolish choice of counsellors 
which he made.* Among others the duke of Wharton, who had 
lately joined his cause, was given a high place in his confidence. 
He was a shifty, untrustworthy man, whose changes of party and 
religion and intemperate habits brought him into contempt every- 
where. He was sent on various missions to Spain and to the 
emperor, but at the Spanish court he appears to have only suc- 
ceeded in blabbing the secrets of his party to the observant Keene. 
In July 1726 Stanhope was able to send to England the account 
” Coxe, Walpole, ii. 486. 21 Toid. ii. 480. 
% Add. MS. 32744, f. 439. 


23 Add. MSS. 32745, f. 491, 32746, f. 71. 
24 See Stanhope, vol. ii. ch. xiv. 
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given by Ripperda of Wharton’s proposals for a treaty to be made 
between the Pretender and the emperor, whereby the Pretender 
was to agree to give up Gibraltar and Minorca to Spain, and to 
allow the emperor to have the Ostend trade, and other commercial 
facilities, while, in consideration for these promises, he was to be 
sent over to Scotland from Russia and assisted with the armed 
forces of Spain and the emperor.” Walpole was certainly right in 
thinking that nothing could help him better in creating an 
enthusiasm for the war in England than a knowledge of support 
given by England’s enemies to a Pretender who would concede so 
much against England's interests. 

This fear of the Pretender was a very effective instrument in 
the hands of the ministry in obtaining that support from parlia- 
ment without which their plans of alliance would have been of no 
avail. And the menace to trade involved in the Ostend Company, 
combined with a danger to the protestant succession, touched the 
most influential classes not only in the house but also in the © 
country, and made them enthusiastic to forward any schemes which 
the ministry might think necessary. Thus in April 1725, even 
before the existence of the treaties of Vienna was known, although 
the rupture of Spain with France had rendered foreign complica- 
tions probable, the house voted a large addition to the civil list to 
cover the expenditure on the secret service fund; in the following 
year the treaty of Hanover was approved of by a large majority and 
an increase of supply was voted ; in 1727 the ministerial measures for 
an increase of the army and navy were agreed to by still larger 
majorities and their attitude on the continent heartily supported. 
Thus the ministry had no anxiety about parliament and were left 
with a free hand to make England respected on the continent. In 
this respect they had a great advantage over the French govern- 
ment, who had no certain means of finding out how far they were 
supported by the nation, and who were carrying out a policy which 
found little favour with the commercial classes. But although 
the ministry were at one with the nation and among themselves 
in opposing the ambitious schemes of the Vienna allies they 
were not without their differences as to the method in which 
this should be done. It was obvious even from the first that the 
bond uniting Spain and the emperor was not strong enough to 
stand too great a strain. If one of the two allies were attacked 
it was not certain that the other would assist him unless his 
own interests were more deeply involved with his ally than 
they were as yet by the terms of their alliance. The English 
cabinet were agreed in thinking that a demonstration of force 
should be made chiefly against one only of the two allies, but 


*> Add. MS. 32747, f. 35. 
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there are indications that they were not so well agreed as to which 
should be chosen. 

The advocates of a vigorous policy against the emperor had 
many excellent arguments to rely upon. The emperor himself is 
stated to have had various reasons for annoyance with England, 
such as the king’s steadiness to the French alliance, his opposition 
to any arbitrary rule by the emperor in the empire, and his 
refusal to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction without knowing what 
settlement was intended. On the English side there was con- 
siderable soreness against him for his unreasonable conduct at the 
congress of Cambray, where, although he had owed his deliverance 
from the Spanish invasion of Italy almost entirely to the interven- 
tion of the mediators, he obstinately refused all means of 
accommodation, as though he had been the victor. In the second 
place England had nothing which she was willing to give to buy 
off the emperor, and without concessions he was intractable. 
There were besides two distinct matters of dispute with him in 
which he was not likely to yield without good reason : one was his 
persecution of the protestants of Thorn, which from wild talk heard 
at Vienna and Madrid was imagined to be only a prelude to no less 
a scheme than driving protestantism out of the empire or even out 
of Europe; * the other was the far more dangerous and insidious 
attack on English and Dutch trade which the Ostend scheme 
of commerce seemed to indicate. This last danger was one 
which appealed especially to the whole mercantile community in 
England, as by the privileges granted to the company by Spain 
they feared that their own West Indian trade would be ruined. 
Another reason why the emperor seemed a better enemy to choose 
than Spain was that there appeared to be a serious danger from 
Russia’s restless condition. The czar was intriguing to get Sweden 
entirely into his power, so as to have absolute command over the 
north of Europe and to be able to put a stop to English trade in 
the Baltic, and he was known to be giving support to the 
Pretender. The alliances, however, in Germany, especially those 
with the king of Prussia and Denmark, which were to be opposed 
to the emperor’s combinations, would serve a double object by also 
keeping Prussia in check. Lastly, an important consideration, 
which undoubtedly had weight in the minds of the ministry, was 
that not only would the French troops be much more useful in the 
empire than in Spain, but France would be much more likely 
to co-operate heartily with England against the emperor, for 
France had never abandoned the hope of reconciliation with Spain, 


26 Add. MS. 32687, f. 155 (letter from duke of Newcastle to Lord Townshend de- 
scribing the council which took the treaty of Hanover into consideration 2; Sept. 1725). 
7 Ibid. 32746, f. 345. 
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nor had she given up her traditional enmity to the Hapsburgs. 
Against these arguments could only be set the following considera- 
tions: that whereas France had not yet thrown off her hostility 
to the emperor England still regarded him very generally as her 
traditional ally, sanctioned by the glorious memories of Marl- 
borough’s wars ; so that it seemed almost unnatural to be at war 
with him, and the ‘old system,’ as the alliance with him was 
familiarly called, was thought of as the traditional and proper 
policy for England. This feeling was made all the stronger by 
the consideration that our chief strength lay in our fleet, and that 
whereas the fleet could help us against Spain it was perfectly use- 
less against the emperor alone. 

As to Spain, there were always two questions which might pre- 
cipitate a quarrel with that power—Gibraltar and trade disputes— 
and in contrast to the emperor Spain was always particularly 
vulnerable to our attacks from our command of the sea. But, in 
spite of the comparative ease with which she could be attacked, the 
arguments against making her the objective of our combinations 
were very strong. Whereas the Ostend Company was a direct act of 
aggression on the emperor’s part, we were already in possession of 
Gibraltar and of the West Indian trade, and although the Spanish 
government had used threats against us if we did not restore 
Gibraltar, and had talked of confiscating our trade, they had at 
present shown no signs of carrying out their threats. In the 
interests of our trade and of Gibraltar it was obviously better to 
avoid a rupture as long as possible: when the rupture came, what- 
ever might be our relations to the emperor, our fleet would be free 
to deal with Spain. Moreover there was always the bribe of a 
settlement for Don Carlos in Italy wherewith to attract Spain. It 
was true the emperor had promised that too, but he had shown 
no intention as yet of fulfilling his promise, while France and 
England, though the congress was at an end, never wavered in 
their support of part if not of the whole of Spain’s claims in Italy. 
There was, lastly, the consideration that of the two Spain would be 
less likely to have to fight alone if attacked; for the emperor had 
very few means of inducing Spain to assist him effectually, whereas 
Spain, who was paying a subsidy to the emperor, could always with- 
draw it if he did not come to her assistance.” 

In the cabinet Townshend was decidedly of opinion that the 
emperor was the more dangerous enemy, and that the principal 
measures must be directed against him. . At first, indeed, he seems 
to have actually conceived the visionary scheme of conquering the 
Low Countries and of dividing them between England, France, and 
Holland ;* but happily that idea did not detain him long. Sir 

* Add. MS. 32748, f. 205. 
* Coxe, Walpole, vol. ii. ch. xxviii. p. 246. 
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Robert Walpole, on the other hand, though not exactly opposed to 
Townshend’s views, thought that he was over-precipitate in his 
vast network of northern alliances, objected to the amount of the 
subsidy which Townshend proposed to spend on gaining Sweden, 
and doubted the excessive danger of Russia’s designs. He also was 
of opinion that more trouble should have been taken in securing 
the alliance of Portugal, and evidently counted from the first on a 
possible rupture with Spain. The duke of Newcastle, whose opinion 
was certainly not very valuable for deciding an important question 
of policy, seems to have trimmed between two views. In October of 
one year he was convinced of the necessity of first attacking the 
emperor,” while in the following Marchhe was equally certain 
that it was better first to declare war on Spain.** For the moment 
at any rate Townshend carried the day: his view was supported 
by the king, who strongly resented the emperor’s attempts to take 
too much upon himself in the empire, and when he accompanied 
the king to Hanover in the autumn of 1725 he got the whole con- 
duct of the negotiations into his own hands. But though he was 
triumphant for the time, and it is due to him that the strong con- 
federation against the emperor, which began with the treaty of 
Hanover, was formed round England and France, this question of 
alliance with or hostility to the emperor became more instead of less 
acute in the cabinet, and became mixed up with the personal ques- 
tion which eventually led to Townshend’s resignation. The duke 
of Newcastle, a sure barometer of the winning opinion in the 
cabinet, became more and more in favour of an alliance with the 
emperor in preference to Spain, and perhaps even to France, and 
the views of the old system finally triumphed after Townshend’s 
departure. The reasons for this change, however, will be told in 
their place : it is now necessary to examine the combinations which 
England and France under Townshend’s influence on one side and 
Spain and the emperor on theirs formed against one another ; and, 
inasmuch as almost the whole of Europe became involved, directly 
or indirectly, in these two groups of allies, it may be well to take the 
states of Europe in order and explain the motives of policy which 
induced each to make its choice of group. From the date of the 
treaty of Vienna until the end of 1727 Europe was the scene of 
manceuvres and counter-mancuvres of the contending parties to 
secure all the countries of Europe in their confederation. 

When Townshend went over with the king to Hanover in the 
summer of 1725, his first efforts were directed to securing the 
alliance of Frederick William, king of Prussia. This ruler had 
already by his careful finance, by his wise administration of 
the country, and by his splendid army, laid the foundations of 
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that. greatness which in the middle of the century Frederick the 
Great won for Prussia. This was so conspicuously the case that 
his alliance was already sought after in Europe, while by his 
unwillingness to commit himself he often obtained promises and 
advantages from both rival claimants for his friendship. Thus 
in 1715, when he had only been two years on the throne, the 
French minister Torey signalised his untrustworthiness in an 
instruction to the French ambassador De Croissy. 

Le roi de Prusse fait aisément des avances, et s’il désire d’un cété de 
faire des traités avantageux d’autre part il craint également de s’engager 
dans de mauvaises affaires. Occupé sans cesse de la passion de s’agrandir, 
il est toujours incertain des voies qu’il doit prendre pour y parvenir. §’il 
en choisit une, 4 peine est-il déterminé 4 la suivre qu’il en reconnott les 
dangers, et pour l’ordinaire il aime mieux abandonner le parti qu’il a 
pris que de travailler 4 surmonter les obstacles qu’il y rencontre. . . . On 
se tromperoit donc si l’on comptoit sur la fermeté de ses résolutions. Il 
croit qu’il est d’un habile politique d’en changer souvent.*? 


But his policy was not so foolish as Torcy seems from this 
passage to have imagined it to be. Already in 1720, after very 
little exertion on the part of Prussia, Frederick William had secured 
by the treaty of Stockholm with Sweden a large slice of Pomerania, 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin at the mouth of the Oder, and 
the important town of Stettin, and had thereby won for Prussia a 
long-coveted outlet for her commerce and a bulwark against the 
disquieting growth of Russian power. But the object which lay 
nearest to his heart in continental affairs was the succession to 
the duchies of Juliers and Berg, which would have conveniently 
rounded off a Prussian slice of territory in the west of Germany, 
consisting of Guelders, which was acquired at the treaty of Utrecht, 
and of Cleves. His claim to the succession arose in the following 
way. 

TT 1609 John William, duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, had 
died without issue, and, after much dispute, it had been 
settled in 1666 that Juliers and Berg should go to the duke of 
Neuburg, who was descended from John William’s second sister, 
and Cleves to the elector of Brandenburg, who was descended 
from John William’s eldest sister, but that if there were a failure 
of issue in either line its share should revert to the other. The 
present duke of Neuburg had no issue, and Frederick William, as 
successor to the Great Elector, claimed the reversion of Juliers 
and Berg; but there was another claimant in the person of the 
prince palatine of Sulzbach, who was heir to the duke of Neuburg 
and descended from John William’s third sister. After the treaty 
of Stockholm the guarantee of this succession to himself was the 
chief object of all Frederick William’s diplomacy ; and the willing- 


3 Recueil, &c., Suede, p. 259. 
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ness and capacity of a prospective ally to secure it for him became 
the touchstone for the value of a proposed alliance. 

It had been evident some time before the treaty of Vienna that 
England and Prussia had a certain community of interest. As 
early as September 1723 Lord Townshend had drawn attention to 
the advantage of a close alliance with the king of Prussia as ‘a 
neighbouring prince, so nearly related, so well affected to the pro- 
testant cause, who has a standing force of 80,000 men and such an 
extent of dominions,’ * and both England and Prussia, the one by 
her acquisition of Bremen and Verden and the other by that of 
Stettin, had an interest in maintaining treaty engagements with 
Sweden and in removing or overcoming the antagonism of Russia. 
Accordingly the treaties of alliance between England and Prussia 
had been renewed by the treaty of Charlottenburg in 1723, and 
one of the first acts of the duke of Newcastle as secretary had been 
to impress on Horace Walpole the expediency of the French and 
Dutch joining in the new treaty, which after some hesitation 
France agreed to do in November 1724.™ It had also been 
arranged that the bonds of consanguinity between the two crowns of 
England and Prussia should be tightened by a double marriage 
between the heirs to the thrones. When, therefore, Townshend 
began looking about Europe for alliances to set against that of 
Spain and the emperor, Prussia was the first power he drew into 
his net, and by the treaty of Hanover on 3 Sept. 1725 he started 
the vast European coalition he had imagined. In its wording this 
treaty seemed innocent enough : there was a clause guaranteeing the 
respective dominions of the allies and another for the redress of 
protestant grievances in Thorn, and it was stipulated that justice 
should be done to Frederick William with regard to Juliers 
and Berg.* But the real objects of the treaty covered by the 
vague guarantee clause were to preserve Gibraltar, Hanover, and 
France against attack, to destroy the Ostend East India Company, 
and to form a balance of power against Spain, the emperor, and 
Russia. But Frederick William’s constancy proved very short-lived. 
On hearing of the treaty of Hanover Spain and the emperor, in spite 
of pacific assurances from the English and French ministers, had 
not been slow to perceive that it was aimed at them ; but instead of 
intimidating them, as had been hoped, its immediate effect had been 
to draw them still closer to one another. 

Alarmed for his own dominions at the emperor's signs of 
vigour, and still more at the accession of Russia to the treaty of 
Vienna in 1726,” the king of Prussia deemed it prudent ndt to 


3 Coxe, Walpole, ii. 266. ** Add. MS. 32738, f. 360. 

% Tbid. 32741, f. 206. % Tbhid. 32741, f. 492. 

* Ibid. 32745, f. 306 (duke of Newcastle to T. Robinson, March 1726); Coxe 
Walpole, ii. 499 (Pozzobueno to Ripperda, July 1726). 
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break entirely with the emperor, and before the treaty of Hanover 
had been signed six months he adopted the singular policy of 
attempting to deter Sweden and other powers from joining an 
alliance of which he was himself a member.** The French 
attributed this change of front to a quarrel which had arisen 
between George I and Frederick William about the marriage of 
Prince Frederick and a Prussian princess, and suggested that 
George I should make peace by waiving his scruples and sanction- 
ing the marriage.*® The duke of Newcastle on the other hand 
suggested that a much more effective way of overawing him would 
be to send a French army across the Rhine.*® However neither 
suggestion was acted upon, and Frederick William, free to give 
rein to his prudence, signed the treaty of Wusterhausen with the 
emperor on 12 Oct. 1726, by which he guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction and promised him 10,000 troops, receiving in return 
nothing but loose assurances from the emperor that he would 
persuade the Sulzbachs to give up their claim to Berg and 
Ravenstein to the king of Prussia.*' Indeed, these assurances 
could not well be other than loose, for only two months before the 
emperor had made a treaty with the elector palatine by which he 
had guaranteed the succession of Juliers and Berg to the Sulzbach 
house.*? However Frederick William was not the only one fooled, 
for in February of the following year he appears to have begun 
again to think so badly of the emperor’s chances as to be on the 
point of deserting him, and it was not until December 1728, after 
peace had been restored, that he entered into a definite treaty with 
the emperor on the assurance of his guarantee for Berg and 
Ravenstein or of an equivalent. The net result, therefore, of 
Prussia’s part in these negotiations was that she received absolutely 
valueless guarantees for Juliers and Berg from both parties, but 
nevertheless considerably gained in prestige by the earnest bids 
made for her support by powers of the importance of England, 
France, and the emperor, whereas to England and France the 
Prussian alliance was, from its uncertain character, more of a 
burden than an advantage. 

The immediate effect, as has been stated, of the treaty of 
Hanover was to draw closer the allies of Vienna. The emperor, 
who had so far been very lukewarm in his alliance with Spain, now 
became thoroughly alarmed at the danger which threatened him 
from the Hanover league, and he at last consented to enter inte 
engagements with Spain which proved him in earnest. H id 
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3 Add. MS. 32745, f. 207. 

* Add. MSS. 32746, f. 87; 32747, f. 282 May and Sept. 1726). 
“ Add. MS. 32746, f. 480 (July 1726). 

“ Baudrillart, p. 270; Add. MS. 32748, f. 156. 
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not, it is true, go so far in the matter of the marriages as the queen 
of Spain asked, but he agreed by the second treaty of Vienna of 
5 Nov. 1725 that if his eldest daughter should be under the age 
of marriage at his death she should be betrothed to Don Carlos 
(Art. II.); and even with this very moderate concession he still 
insisted that the thrones of France, Spain, and the empire should 
always remain absolutely distinct (Art. V.) On the other hand 
he committed himself entirely to Spain’s policy in case a war 
should break out. He not only promised to use his good offices to 
obtain the restitution of Gibraltar and Minorca, but went so far as 
to engage himself to help Spain to recover them by force if war 
should break out (Art. XI.), and he guaranteed the Spanish trade 
to the West Indies in return for a Spanish guarantee of his Ostend 
Company (Art. XIL) At the same time he and Spain actually 
settled between themselves the dismemberment of France which 
should follow a successful war: the Belgian provinces in the hands 
of France, Alsace, and the three bishoprics were to fall to the 
emperor’s share ; Franche-Comté was to go either to Don Philip, 
Elizabeth’s second son, or to the emperor; and the duke of 
Lorraine was to recover his possessions as they were in 1633, 
while Roussillon, Cerdagne, and Navarre were to revert to Spain 
(Art. X.) In minor matters, such as the elections of the 
king of the Romans and the king of Poland and the succession 
to Juliers and Berg, there was to be complete harmony between 
the two powers (Art. VIII.), and generally they promise one 
another the most effective support in all possible circumstances 
(Art. VIL.) The terms of this treaty, which were never exactly 
known at the time, but which were pretty accurately guessed, more 
than justify the alarm felt both in France and England at the 
alliance of Vienna. It is an indication of the great results which 
Elizabeth and her agent, Ripperda, expected to follow even from the 
very qualified promise of Maria Theresa’s hand that they should 
have persuaded Philip to agree to a treaty containing such almost 
unnatural schemes for the dismemberment of his native land. But 
although the first move of England and France in gaining Prussia 
was thus countered they were not checkmated, and under the 
impulse of Townshend’s enthusiasm they pursued their policy of 
gathering together a formidable system of alliances to meet such 
menaces. 

Prussia in fact was only the first in the group of alliances 
comprehended in Townshend’s scheme against the emperor. Not 
content with a doubtful ally in the heart of the empire, he wanted 
to hem the emperor in with enemies on all sides; and France 
appeared to offer him just the allies he wanted to do this. For 
more than a century Sweden, Poland, and Turkey had formed an 

** The text of this treaty is given in Syveton, app. i. p. 283, 
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almost continuous chain of allies to France in the north and east 
of Europe against the emperor. Of these Sweden had been the 
most important, owing to the commanding position acquired for 
her in Germany by Gustavus Adolphus. Besides possessing on 
the east of the Baltic Finland, Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia, and 
Livonia, with all the islands at the entrance of that sea, she had 
at one time no less than a hundred and thirty-two fortified places 
in Germany.” Thus as a German and a protestant power she 
could enforce respect from the emperor, while by her control of the 
entrance to the Baltic she was able to give valuable protection to 
the French Baltic trade against the Dutch commerce and fleet. 
But at the same time that France’s need for this protection against 
Holland had passed away with her alliance to the maritime powers 
Sweden’s usefulness as an ally in any other capacity had been 
suddenly and irrevocably extinguished. The treaties of 1719, 1720, 
and 1721 had put a seal to the misfortunes which Charles XII’s 
wild adventures had brought on his country. By the treaty of 
Stockholm of 1719 Sweden had agreed to GeorgeI’sretaining Bremen 
and Verden for a money consideration; by the second treaty 
of Stockholm with Prussia in 1720 Sweden lost Stettin and part 
of Pomerania; by the treaty of Frederiksborg of the same year 
Schleswig had been left to Denmark, and finally by the calamitous 
treaty of Nystadt in 1721 Sweden gave up to Russia all her Baltic 
provinces except Finland. To make matters worse there was a 
disputed succession between the actual king, Frederick of Hesse 
Cassel, who had married Charles XII’s second sister, and the duke 
of Holstein, son of Charles’s eldest sister; and a change in the 
constitution, whereby the king had given up all authority to the 
senate, had made the government incompetent and powerless. 

On the other hand Russia since the peace of Nystadt had 
suddenly stepped into the position of command in the north 
vacated by Sweden. Barely rescued from barbarism by Peter the 
Great, she had not yet impressed herself on the rest of Europe, 
but Peter had already very clearly realised what must be her main 
lines of development. He wished, first of all, that Russia should 
become a member of the European family of powers, and by his 
acquisition of the Baltic provinces at the peace of Nystadt, which 
gave him his ‘ window’ to the west,-he had made a step towards 
this consummation. Freed in the north by this peace he saw in 
the next place that Turkey was the power which put bounds on 
Russian expansion in the south, and that Turkey must either be 
beaten or pacified. Lastly, although Russia’s views on Germany 
were not so aggressive as Sweden’s had once been, she had begun 
to understand that the indeterminate frontier made by Poland and 

® Recueil, & ., Russie, p. xiis 
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an unexpanded Prussia must be further defined, and in the process 
of definition it was clear that the emperor and Prussia would have 
to be reckoned with. At this time England showed by the anxiety 
with which she watched Russia’s development that she perhaps 
more than any other country suspected her possibilities. But 
there were several questions which rendered an alliance between 
England and Russia difficult. In the little upheaval of Europe 
which had taken place under the influence of Alberoni and the 
Swedish minister Goertz, Peter had cast in his lot with Sweden 
against England, and he had proposed to Dubois that France 
should assist him in putting the Pretender on the throne of 
England.“* George I’s purchase from Denmark of Bremen and 
Verden, which had formerly belonged to Sweden, was a sore point 
with him, all the more as it was inextricably mixed up with the 
thorny question of Schleswig. In the late war with Sweden this 
province had been taken from the duke of Holstein and annexed 
by England’s ally Denmark ; but the duke of Holstein, who had 
married a daughter of Peter the Great, was supported in his 
claims to it by the Russian government, whereas George I, as one 
condition of receiving Bremen and Verden, had undertaken to 
support Denmark’s possession of this province. There was yet 
another cause of difference between England and Russia about the 
duchy of Mecklenburg. Here the reigning duke, another con- 
nexion of the czar’s, had quarrelled with his nobles, and by a sen- 
tence of the emperor had been turned out of his dominions; and, 
while the czar espoused the duke’s side, George I, having been 
made joint guardian of the duchy with the duke of Wolfenbiittel, 
was bound to oppose him. . France, on the contrary, was being 
constantly wooed by Russia to enter into alliance with her, and 
Peter had done all he could to effect this object both by a personal 
visit to Paris and by active negotiations. A French alliance 
would, he saw, be of considerable service to Russia for several 
reasons. In his aim at playing a part in the councils of Europe 
there was no power able to give him such valuable aid as France, 
who by her prestige and former glories was still reckoned so much 
the leading power in the world that recognition by her was alone sufii- 
cient to give consideration. Moreover France by her commercial 
interests and treaty rights had more influence in Turkey than any 
other nation, and Peter foresaw that occasions would often arise 
when this influence might be very usefully exercised in the in- 
terests of Russia ; and although the emperor had an equal interest 
with Russia against Turkey his policy of opposing all Russian 
control over Poland made France a better ally to Russia for 
German affairs also. But in France even after the treaty of 
Nystadt there was hardly any curiosity about Russia, and certainly 
4° Add. MS, 32741, f. 483. 
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no readiness to meet her pressing advances for an alliance. 
France, in fact, during the first twelve years after the treaty of 
Utrecht, light-heartedly and on several occasions rejected the 
chance of securing a strong ally in the north, whose fidelity, based 
on gratitude and on interest, would have stood a test such as 
Prussia, for example, never did. 

When the congress of Cambray began its sittings, relations 
between England and Russia were in a very strained condition, 
owing to their various points of difference, and there seemed a very 
great danger that matters might become worse through a coalition 
between Russia and Sweden. In July 1724 the duke of Newcastle 
wrote that the czar’s intrigues in Sweden were so menacing that 
the king of Sweden might be forced to resign the throne in favour 
of his rival the duke of Holstein.” Such a result would be 
serious to England’s interests in the north, since not only would 
there be the loss of an ally in Sweden, but we should probably by 
our treaty obligations have to defend Denmark from an attack by 
the duke of Holstein, who, strong in the czar’s support and with 
the resources of Sweden at his command, would certainly attempt 
to recover Schleswig by force of arms. Indeed, the eczar’s in- 
trigues had been so far successful that he had concluded a treaty 
with Sweden, whereby it was agreed that compensation should be 
found for the duke of Holstein’s loss of Schleswig, and that he 
should succeed the presen king on the throne of Sweden. In these 
circumstances the English ministry made an excellent use of the 
ezar’s anxiety to conclude a treaty with France. Though the 
French government stowed no warmth in welcoming his overtures, 
they were on the whole inclined to give in to them; but the duke 
of Newcastle persuaded them to refuse to come to terms with him 
unless he would make up his differences with George I and 
include him in the proposed treaty of alliance. They even went 
further, and, again at the duke’s suggestion,** gave orders to the 
French ambassador at Constantinople to persuade the Turks to put 
pressure on Russia, and to make her so uneasy in the south that 
she should be only too glad to settle difficulties in the north with 
England. 

Unfortunately for England it happened several times in the 
course of the Anglo-French alliance that French envoys not only 
took a different view of the best French policy from that officially 
recommended to them from Paris, but even acted on that view. 
The negotiations with Russia during 1724 and 1725 were con- 
siderably hampered by this peculiarity. Campredon, the French 
envoy to Stockholm and St. Petersburg, was a frequent subject 
of complaint by the duke of Newcastle for his lukewarmness in 
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promoting the treaty between England, France, and Russia,” 
and Bonac, the French envoy in Constantinople, consistently 
used his influence with the Turks to deter them from an attack on 
Russia. But the English representations against this double- 
dealing forced the French ministry to bring their ambassadors to 
order; and Campredon at last consented to act according to the 
instructions dictated to his court by England, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the treaty. One day, towards the end of 1724, 
he stopped Peter on his way to church, and, appealing to his 
gratitude, reminded him that it was only due to the interposition 
of Bonac that he had not been attacked by Turkey. The czar 
showed himself so sensible to this appeal that he agreed to sign the 
treaty with the proviso that the dukes of Holstein and Mecklen- 
burg should be admitted into it.’ However his death in 
January 1725 prevented the accomplishment of this intention, and 
his successor, Catherine, though at first inclined to accept the 
treaty, became so disgusted with France’s rejection of her project 
of marriage between Elizabeth and Louis XV that she espoused 
more strenuously than before the claims of her son-in-law the 
duke of Holstein, and put all idea of a joint treaty between 
England, France, and Russia out of the question.** Another 
reason for this action on the part of Catherine was that 
for some time after her accession the English ministry, under 
the mistaken idea that her tenure of the throne was insecure, relaxed 
their efforts to gain Russia ;** and without England to urge her on 
France made no progress in that direction. All this time the 
emperor had his agents at the Russian court, who were corre- 
spondingly earnest in representing the advantages of an imperial 
alliance. Russia, as has been pointed out, would not have 
chosen this alliance, but in view of the almost insulting way in 
which France threw cold water on her advances, and of the serious 
causes of difference with England, there was nothing left for her to 
do but to join the emperor’s side. Already in the autumn of 1725 
the news of assistance offered by Russia to the Pretender and 
Spain * showed that the allies had irretrievably lost her, and in 
August 1726 she gave in her formal adhesion to the treaty of Vienna. 
When it had become apparent that nothing was to be hoped 

for from Russia for the Hanover allies, the English ministry tried to 
neutralise the value of this alliance to the emperor by keeping 
Russia well occupied both in the north and the south; and in the 
south they again tried to turn the French alliance to profit. 

Eg. Add. MSS. 32743, f. 163, 32744, ff. 351, 407. 
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The Turks had for a long time been closely bound to the 
French monarchy. Although the kings of France, not so much on 
account of religious scruples as from a fear of public opinion in 
Europe, had never ventured to make a formal treaty with the 
Grand Signior, they occupied an exceptional position of power at 
the Porte. Their ambassador took precedence of all other am- 
bassadors, had absolute jurisdiction over the French ‘nation,’ and 
had almost the position of an independent power. The importance of 
French commerce in the Levant, and the common interest of 
France and Turkey against the emperor, were the causes of the 
proud position for France at Constantinople, where the French 
king was almost regarded as the natural counsellor for the sultan 
to turn to in matters of European policy. It is true that France 
was beginning to feel the effects of English energy even in the 
Levant, but she was still the predominant power there. It was 
this influence with Turkey which the duke of Newcastle was trying 
to bring into play; and it seemed all the more easy to do so as the 
Turks had causes of complaint against Russia as well as against 
the emperor. As regards the emperor the Turks were still very 
sore at the crushing defeat they had sustained in the last war, 
resulting in the treaty of Passarowitz of 1718, by which they had 
been obliged to give up Belgrade and the banats of Temeswar, 
Wallachia, and Servia. But they had been so badly beaten then 
that there seemed at present no prospect of their attacking the 
emperor without a very favourable opportunity. Russia also, under 
the energetic rule of Peter the Great, had suddenly become a 
menace to Turkey on the Black Sea, the Caspian, and even on the 
Danube, and at the present moment there were some troubles going 
on in Persia, by which the English saw that a diversion could be 
created against Russia by the Turks. 

In 1728 a revolution had occurred in Persia by which Russia, 
under pretence of supporting the reigning dynasty, had profited by 
seizing theimportant ports of Baku and Derbend, on the Caspian Sea. 
The Turks, naturally alarmed at these successes, made a treaty with 
Russia in June 1724, by which both parties profited at the expense 
of Persia and agreed to abstain from further interference in Persian 
affairs. However at the end of the following year the troubles in 
Persia broke out again, and Turkey saw in them an excellent op- 
portunity of seizing Gilan, the province on the south-west of the 
Caspian, next to the new Russian possessions, and talked of 
denouncing the treaty with Russia, though the prospect of an alli- 
ance between Russia and the emperor rather alarmed the Turks, 
and they hesitated to break with Russia if there was a chance of it. 
But such a diversion against Russia was exactly what England 
wanted ; Stanyan, our ambassador at Constantinople, was ordered 
to encourage the Turks in this idea, and strong representations 
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were made to the French government to induce them to follow the 
same policy.” The French, however, were slow to move; they 
argued that a rupture between Turkey and Russia would free the 
emperor from any fear of a Turkish invasion and give him ad- 
ditional confidence, whereas the duke of Newcastle pointed out, 
with a truer knowledge of the Turkish character, that the martial 
ardour of the Turks, when once aroused by a war against the 
infidels, was apt to develop in all directions, and the emperor would 
be more rather than less likely to be involved in war with them if 
Russia were attacked.** The French in the end grudgingly gave 
in to these views,” but their ambassador again thought he knew 
better and would not at first co-operate with Stanyan even to the 
limited extent of his instructions. In the end the Turks, although 
they might have gained confidence by the despatch of the English 
fleet to the Baltic against Russia, made no attack on the Russian 
possessions, but contented themselves with obtaining considerable 
advantages at the expense of Persia, and with signing a secret 
article by which they bound themselves not to assist Russia against 
Persia.** 

Thus two failures in the negotiations of this time were due 
partly to the slowness of the French government in making up 
their minds, partly to their inability to enforce their decisions on 
their own ambassadors. In both cases they were themselves 
the chief sufferers. Russia, it is true, was to some extent lost 
to them by their loyalty in not making a treaty without England, 
but if they had understood the increasing importance of Russia, and 
thought it worth while, the Russian desire for an alliance was so 
strong at first that they could easily have insisted on carrying 
England with them ; but they failed to see this importance, and 
by their failure not only lost Russia for the present crisis but 
found Russia firmly established on the side of the emperor in the 
Polish war and the war of the Austrian succession. In the former 
war especially Russia did considerable harm to the French cause, 
and in both wars England was really the gainer by Russia’s 
enmity to France, as in both England’s sympathies were rather on 
the side of the emperor. In Turkey, too, the hesitating note struck 
by the French envoy, instead of the triumphant tone of dictation 
assumed by Louis XIV, was probably the first step in that decrease 
of French influence at Constantinople which became more and 
more marked as the century proceeded. The Turks no longer 
ielt sure what France wanted, and lost confidence in their support, 
so that they began gradually to look on the English ambassador 
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as almost the equal of the French, after seeing him take the lead 
in the alliance of the two powers. As, however, Russia was lost 
and Turkey was not as useful as it might have been, Townshend 
had nothing to do but to try and checkmate the alliances against 
him by further combinations. 

Poland was the centre of the chain of allies which France 
formerly had against the emperor, and, though internal dissen- 
sions had considerably weakened her power, her union under the 
same ruler with Saxony made Augustus, king of Poland and elector 
of Saxony, a useful ally against both Russia and the emperor, 
a fact which was recognised by the allies on both sides. There 
were actually three questions which seemed likely to have a deter- 
mining influence on the king of Poland’s decision with which side 
he should cast in his lot. The first was that of the protestants 
of Thorn. An attack had been made by the protestant inhabitants, 
apparently with the connivance of the protestant magistrates of 
that town, on a Jesuit college there. The Jesuits complained to the 
government at Warsaw, and the chancellor gave their judgment in 
the following terms :— 

i. All the guilty parties were to be punished. 

ii. The protestants were to restore a certain church to the 
catholics. 


iii. The magistracy was henceforth to be composed half of pro- 

testants and half of catholics. 
This judgment had aroused an extraordinary degree of indigna- 
tion among the protestants of the empire, who saw in it a threat to 
protestant liberties generally ; and the king of Poland was actually 
engaged in considering whether he should uphold the judgment 
or not. 

The second matter, and Augustus’s chief preoccupation, was as 
to the succession to the throne of Poland. He was very anxious to 
make the throne hereditary in his own house, and for that reason 
was intriguing with all his power to obtain the succession for his 
son, the electoral prince. 

There was also a third question which, though not a subject of 
very immediate importance, might be expected to have some 
weight in the king’s eventual policy. The electoral prince had 
married a daughter of the emperor Joseph, who by that emperor’s 
arrangement of the succession should have succeeded to the 
Austrian possessions before Charles VI’s daughters. It is true 
that this arrangement had been upset by the present emperor's 
Pragmatic Sanction, but the original claim, in spite of renunciation 
on marriage, might always prove a useful weapon against the 
emperor in the hands of the house of Saxony. 

The question which chiefly exercised the kings of Prussia and 

% See Finch’s Instructions, P.R.O. (Poland). 
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of England was that of the Thorn protestants. As the leading 
protestant powers in the empire they made energetic protests 
against the decision pronounced against them, and for this reason 
alone made great efforts to detach the king of Poland from the 
emperor, who would be only too likely to induce him to satisfy the 
decision. On the other hand they were inclined to favour the 
confirmation to Augustus’s successors of the Polish crown, and were 
not slow to use the argument of the electoral prince’s eventual 
claim to the Austrian possessions as a reason for keeping clear of 
any engagements to the emperor. 

Even before the treaty of Hanover the duke of Newcastle had 
called upon France to co-operate heartily with England in Poland, 
on the somewhat strange plea that the French being catholics and 
the English protestants they would have a good field for com- 
bined action in Poland, where the catholics and protestants were 
mixed up. But besides this France had always had a peculiar 
interest in Poland for the value of her alliance against the emperor, 
and when Augustus became king Torcy had inaugurated the very 
wise policy of favouring his claims to the hereditary succession, in 
order still to preserve a steady ally in the east of Europe. But 
Louis XV’s unfortunate marriage with the daughter of Stanislaus, 
a former king of Poland and still a claimant to the throne, upset 
this system, as it was considered necessary for the dignity of 
France to support his claims. But the French ministers did not 
yet dare to put forward his candidature openly, and the consequence 
was that in the instructions given to the abbé de Livry in 1726 
there was the note of hesitancy which was now becoming so 
common in French diplomacy. He was told to talk secretly with 
the partisans of Stanislaus and to give them some encouragement, 
but at the same time not to break openly with Augustus and even 
to appear not to oppose his views. Thus neither was Augustus 
himself really satisfied, as the policy of France indicated that he 
should be, nor was a strong party formed for Stanislaus. It is 
true the abbé was told to insinuate to Augustus that the claims of 
his daughter-in-law should restrain him from joining the emperor, 
but in the affair of Thorn the same lamentable indecision was 
shown. Although it had been stipulated by a separate article of 
the treaty of Hanover that redress should be obtained for the 
protestants, the French government told their representative to 
cool the ardour of the Prussians and English, and virtually to 
take no sides in the question. It is true the French as a catholic 
power were in a delicate position, but apart from the treaty of 
Hanover their guarantee of the treaty of Oliva called on them to pre- 
vent any innovations in the matter of religious administration.™ 


© Add. MS. 32742, f. 290. 
% See Recueil, &c., Pologne, vol. i. pp. lxvi, 300 sqq. (abbé de Livry’s Instructions.) 
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Here again then France, more from a want of policy than from 
a wrong policy, prevented an alliance for the Hanover coalition, 
and when in the following year Poland made overtures to the king 
of England he loyally refused to have anything to do with the 
negotiation about a country in which France was interested almost 
more than any other nation. Consequently Augustus had nothing 
else to do than to close with the emperor’s offer of a guarantee for 
succession to Poland, and declared the neutrality of his dominions. 

There remained Sweden in the north, the sadly weakened third 
of France’s old allies against the emperor. But though Sweden 
was almost impotent France, more from a blind instinct of tra- 
dition than from chivalrous loyalty, remained true to the old 
allegiance; and since the treaty of Nystadt England had come to 
regard Sweden as the best counterpoise to the power of Russia, 
especially as that treaty had transferred England’s difference with 
Sweden about Bremen and Verden and Schleswig to Russia, where 
Frederick of Holstein found shelter. Thus in 1723, when an attack 
on Sweden by the czar was imminent, Sir Robert Walpole was 
forced to yield to Carteret and Townshend’s demand of a subsidy 
of 200,000/. for Sweden ;*? but by the peace of Stockholm in the 
following year between Russia and Sweden satisfaction was pro- 
mised to the duke of Holstein at the expense of Denmark, and 
consequently of England also. However the treaty of Vienna 
seemed to upset all previous settlements, and Townshend im- 
mediately realised the importance of keeping Sweden out of the 
arms of Russia and of preventing the emperor from being allowed 
to accede to the treaty of Stockholm. But Sweden was not strong 
enough to choose for herself, for under the peculiar oligarchic 
system of government adopted there since 1720 the government 
was only influenced by bribes, and the country had no policy but 
that dictated by fear. There was, therefore, considerable danger 
that the combined influence of Russian armies and Russian bribes 
might compel Sweden to fall in with her neighbour’s views. To meet 
these difficulties Townshend in the first place persuaded Walpole 
to empower Poyntz, our envoy at Stockholm, to draw advances up to 
50,0001. for judicious distribution among the Swedish senators ; 
but he did more, for in the spring of 1726 he had a fleet sent to 
the Baltic under Sir Charles Wager to overawe Russia and give 
Sweden confidence. These efforts were not immediately successful, 
for in May Sweden allowed the emperor to accede to the treaty of 
Stockholm.* The reason of this was partly that France again 
was not loyally seconding England’s policy, in spite of the excep- 


* Add. MS. 32686, ff. 284, 286 (Coxe, Walpole, ii. 254, 263). 
* Townshend had been anxious to make it 100,000/., but Walpole objected to 
such a large sum (Coxe, Walpole, ii. 471, 473). 
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tional influence which her long-standing alliance with Sweden gave 
her at Stockholm: in fact Campredon, who was chargé d'affaires 
there as well as at St. Petersburg, adopted in both places the same 
anti-English attitude; and there also were delays made by the 
French government in undertaking a share of the subsidies without 
which nothing could be done in Sweden. At last, however, the 
duke of Newecastle’s reiterated remonstrances prevailed on the 
French court to replace Campredon by the comte de Brancas, who 
was given the strictest injunctions to act in concert with England 
and to prevent Sweden from listening to Russia’s insinuations in 
favour of the duke of Holstein. These vigorous instructions, 
aided by the impression made by the English fleet, which returned 
to the Baltic in the spring of 1727, were at last successful, and on 
26 March 1727 Sweden acceded to the Hanover alliance on the 
understanding that England and France should each pay her an 
annual subsidy of 50,0001. for three years, and that she should 
keep up a force of 5,000 men, to be increased to 15,000 in case 
of emergency ;* and England succeeded in excluding from the 
treaty any stipulation in favour of the duke of Holstein’s claims to 
Schleswig.®* 

This question of Schleswig, which played so important a part in 
the negotiations with Sweden and Russia, was also useful to the 
allies of Hanover in gaining them the support of Denmark. After 
Charles XII’s death, as has been seen, Denmark had obtained as 
her share in the spoils of Sweden the duchy of Schleswig, which 
had been guaranteed to her by England, and more reluctantly by 
France. But the active support given by Russia to the duke of 
Holstein was always a menace to its possession, and the possibility 
of a Russian alliance with the emperor made the Danish govern- 
ment quite ready to fall in with the desire of England for a stricter 
alliance. Already in February 1726 they had rejected the 
emperor’s proposal to them to become parties to the treaty of 
Vienna,® and in April they had still further committed themselves 
to the other side by sending ten ships to join Sir Charles Wager’s 
squadron in the Baltic.” These dispositions on their part could 
only be strengthened by the rumoured intention of an invasion of 
Schleswig by the combined forces of the emperor, Russia, and 
Poland ; and the English ministry became convinced that Prussia, 
who had not yet gone over to the emperor and was also menaced 
by such an attack, could only be rendered secure by the assistance 
of Danish troops.” There was, however, some delay in concluding 
a definitive treaty, owing chiefly to the hesitation of France, who had 
never quite forgiven Denmark for not assisting her in the war of 

6s Add. MS. 32747, ff. 1, 245. * Recueil, &c., Suede, pp. 298 sqq. 


& Add. MS. 83006, f. 492. Recueil, &c., Danemarck, pp. 132-3. 
* Add. MS. 32745, f. 223. Ibid. 32745, f. 416. ™ Ibid. 32746, f. 71. 
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the Spanish succession and had broken off diplomatic relations on 
some trifling question of etiquette. However in 1726, partly 
owing to the persuasion of the English ministry,” the French 
envoy Camilly was sent to Copenhagen to join Lord Glenorchy in 
negotiating a treaty. Even then hitches occurred. In the first 
place the French were unwilling to part with the money required 
for a subsidy to Denmark, and in June the duke of Newcastle had 
to point out to them that they were clearly responsible for it, as the 
English had the expense of the Baltic fleet and of the subsidy to 
the landgrave of Hesse, whereas the subsidy which France had 
undertaken to pay the elector of Bavaria had fallen through.”* A 
further difficulty was made by France in entering into a guarantee 
for paying part of any equivalent which it might ultimately be 
decided to give the duke of Holstein for Schleswig.” Finally, 
however, all difficulties were swept away by the duke of Newcastle’s 
persistence, and on 16 April 1727 a treaty for four years was 
signed, by which England and France agreed to support Denmark 
against Russia and to pay two-thirds of any equivalent which the 
duke of Holstein might be allowed ; and Denmark on her side agreed, 
on payment of an annual subsidy from France of 350,000 dollars 
for four years, to keep up a force of 24,000 men, to be further 
increased to 30,000 if necessary.” 

Holland was another very necessary link in the chain of 
alliances against the emperor, and she had been specially singled 
out in the treaty of Hanover to be invited to join it. Holland, it is 
true, had already become of little account as a power by herself: 
her feverish energy seemed to have been fundamentally sapped by 
the wars of the last century, and though the wealth she derived 
from commerce was still considerable, and her fleet and army were 
not to be despised, she had lost the power of taking any initiative 
in action. In policy she now invariably followed England’s lead, 
not always with perfect readiness, but rather like the weak man who 
thinks it necessary to protest to save his dignity while doing what 
the strong man orders him. Thus she had become a party to the 
triple alliance, and afterwards to the quadruple alliance, and there 
now seemed every reason to induce her to join the alliance of 
Hanover, as she was almost more interested against the Ostend 
East India Company for the sake of her trade than either England 
or France. There was never, it is true, very much doubt that the 
Dutch would accede to the treaty; but, owing to their peculiar 
constitution, under which a separate vote from each state of the 
confederation had to be taken before any joint action could be 


7 Recueil, &c., Danemarck, p. xlviii. 
73 Add. MS. 32746, f. 164. 74 Ibid. 32748, f. 363. 
73 Recueil, &c., Danemarck, p. xlviii; Add. MS, 33006, f. 492. 
"6 Add. MSS. 32744, f. 543, 32745, f. 223, 
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carried out, and the difficulty of negotiation with the states, from 
the publicity and dilatoriness which attended these proceedings, 
nearly a year elapsed before their formal adhesion was given in 
August 1726. Their help was particularly useful to the allies not 
only for the ships and the 50,000 men which they contributed, but 
from their position in the north of the empire and from the com- 
mand which they had over the Austrian Low Countries through 
their garrisons in all the frontier fortresses, given them by the 
barrier treaties of 1715 and 1718. 

But Sweden, Denmark, and Holland only commanded the north, 
and Townshend saw that it would be necessary to raise up enemies 
against the emperor more in the heart of the empire. There were 
various petty German princes at that time who had no particular 
policy except the pursuit of pleasures, and were always willing to 
sell the lives of their subjects for an addition to their treasury. 
Among these was the landgrave of Hesse, the father of the king 
of Sweden, who kept a serviceable body of men and occupied a 
commanding position on the Rhine, between France and Germany. 
Already in October 1726 Townshend had made overtures to him,” 
and in the following February the duke of Newcastle engaged to 
secure him if the French would negotiate a treaty with Bavaria.” 
The French treaty with Bavaria and another proposed with 
Wiirtemberg ™ fell through, but in March 1726 the English made 
a convention with the landgrave of Hesse by which, on payment 
of asubsidy of 125,000/., he allowed 12,000 of his troops to be taken 
into English service. However the duke was not so successful in 
persuading the French to let the landgrave occupy Rheinfeld, a 
strong position near Bale, on the Rhine, commanding the entrance 
into Alsace. The French ministers, possibly because of this very 
proximity to Alsace, objected to the occupation of a fortress on 
their own frontiers, in spite of the duke’s argument that its only 
effect would be to facilitate their own invasion of the empire.*° 

Meanwhile the emperor had not been inactive in counter- 
negotiations. Already he had, in August 1726, secured Russia’s 
accession to the treaty of Vienna. Prussia followed suit in 
October, deserting England and France for the emperor, and the 
three electors of Treves, Mainz, and Cologne had also ranged 
themselves on the same side. The elector palatine too had joined 
the Vienna alliance in 1725, and had obtained the emperor's 
guarantee for Juliers and Berg to descend to his relative of 
Salzbach ; but when the emperor gave a similar guarantee to the 
king of Prussia the elector’s zeal for the imperial cause cooled, and 
in 1727 he began to listen to the overtures of France. There re- 
mained the elector of Bavaria, who was of considerable importance, 


™ Coxe, Walpole, ii. 480. ™ Add. MS. 827465, f. 129. 
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as he commanded the way into the emperor’s dominions, and his 
traditional alliance with France against the emperor seemed likely 
to secure him for the Hanover allies. In February 1726 the duke 
of Newcastle proposed that France should negotiate a treaty of 
subsidy with Bavaria by which the elector should provide an army 
against the emperor.*! This plan was agreed to by France, and 
after some delay the marquis de Maillebois was instructed to open 
the negotiations. The elector’s four conditions were— 

i. That the subsidy should be paid immediately even in time of peace. 
ii. That it should be increased in time of war. 

iii. That he should be allowed to place some reservations on his 


adhesion to the article in the treaty of Hanover about the protestants of 
Thorn. 


iv. That France and England should support his pretensions to the 
Austrian succession, founded on his marriage to a daughter of Joseph II. 


To the first demand the French replied that the English 
parliament would object, but, as they had already agreed to pay the 
whole subsidy, this was evidently a subterfuge to escape payment ; 
the second demand was agreed to; about the third nothing was 
said, and to the fourth they again suggested that England would 
not agree, for fear of alarming the emperor too much. The 
real fact of the matter was that France, as the duke of Newcastle 
pointed out, hesitated about paying the subsidy agreed upon with 
England,* and the consequence was that the elector, who was in 
considerable financial straits, signed a treaty of friendship with the 
emperor on 1 Sept. rather against his will, and chiefly because 
the state of his treasury could not have warranted a rupture with 
the emperor. However this time France took the alarm at the 
alienation of such a near neighbour and made a renewed effort to 
obtain at least the neutrality of Bavaria on a promise of renewing 
a treaty of 1714 about support for obtaining the Austrian succession 
and the imperial crown and of paying a subsidy ; and in the result 
Bavaria agreed by a treaty with France in 1727 to remain neutral. 
However this treaty was not signed till November of that year, 
and during the whole of the critical year 1727 the emperor could 
count on the assistance of Bavaria. 

The duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbittel was another example of 
the curious morality and the want of political conviction among 
those smaller German princes who treated their subjects as so 
much meat for cannon to be sold to the highest bidder. He had pre- 
viously been made, with George I, joint administrator of Mecklenburg, 
so that one might have supposed their interests similar to a certain 
extent ; but his support did not necessarily follow. The position of 
his territories in Germany made his aid particularly valuable to 


*\ Add. MS. 82745, f. 129. Recueil, &e., Baviére, p. 161 sqq. 
8 Add. MS. 32746, f. 164. 
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both parties, as Brunswick was on the direct road between Hanover 
and Schleswig and the Austrian dominions. The emperor made 
the first successful bid for his assistance, and, seduced by a subsidy 
of 200,000 florins, the duke promised to allow the town of Bruns- 
wick to be garrisoned by the imperial troops, who thus secured a 
clear road into Hanover.** No doubt as part-payment for this com- 
pliance a suggestion was made in August 1726 that George I should 
be put under the ban of the empire and Hanover handed over to 
the duke of Wolfenbuttel.* This was naturally regarded with the 
greatest alarm in England, and the English ministry spared no 
pains to bring him back to his ancient alliance. English diplo- 
macy finally carried the day, and the duke agreed to keep up a 
force of 5,000 men for England’s benefit in consideration of a 
subsidy of 25,0001. for four years. But in this instance also the 
change of front was not effected until the signature of the prelimi- 
naries had removed the most pressing danger from England. 

All the negotiations described in the preceding pages were made 
with the prospect of a war in Germany, to enable the Hanover allies 
to withstand an attack on Schleswig or Hanover, or to carry hos- 
tilities into the emperor’s dominions. - It was natural that the 
English ministry should have devoted most of their attention to 
securing allies in the north, where lay the chief interests of England, 
Hanover, and the Dutch ; but the advantage of creating a diversion 
against the emperor in Italy, where he had 41,514 troops, and where 
Parma and Tuscany, the seed of the present troubles, were situated, 
was not left out of sight. 

Italy was, during the eighteenth century, a sort of remainder 
from which disappointed candidates for universal dominion had 
compensations carved out for them. By the treaty of Utrecht the 
Spaniards had been entirely swept out of the peninsula; the king- 
dom of Naples, with the Milanese and Sardinia, went to the house 
of Austria; the Papal States, Tuscany, Parma, and the trading 
republics of Genoa and Venice were left under their own govern- 
ments; and the duke of Savoy and Piedmont had obtained the 
title of king with the island of Sicily, which had fallen to his share 
as a reward for his services to both sides in the war. Alberoni’s 
plans had included the reconquest of Italy for Spain ; he actually 
succeeded in occupying Sardinia and Sicily ; and.by the quadruple 
alliance in 1718: the: map of Italy was again recast. Sicily was 
restored to the emperor, and the king of Savoy-received in exchange 
for it Sardinia, which, though less rich, was nearer to his ofher 
dominions, and was, on the whole, more advantageous to him, though 


* P.R.O. Treaty Papers, 116 (‘ Observations on the Abstract of the Treaties, 1725-7’). f 
% Add. MS. 32747, f. 265. 
. “ P:R.O. Treaty Papers, 116 (paper marked ‘Mutual Succours stipulated by 
various Treaties ’). 
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he did not think so at the time. Spain was thus robbed of her 
recent conquests, and had to be content with a promise of the suc- 
cession to Parma and Piacenza, and to Tuscany for Don Carlos. 
The interest of England in Italy was of a secondary order, chiefly 
to maintain the balance of power; and the reason for the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet by Byng in 1719 off Cape Passaro was to 
prevent the Spanish army being conveyed to Spain and forming 
the nucleus of an attack on England in favour of the Pretender.‘ 

Of all these various states in Italy the only one which had any 
vitality in it was the kingdom of Savoy, as the natural advantages 
of Savoy’s position in the north-west corner of Italy had been 
turned to such good account by the astuteness of her rulers that 
their alliance had become sought after by the different powers that 
were struggling for possessions in Italy. With France on one side 
of them and the Milanese on the other they could prevent any 
effective operations either of the French or of the emperor by 
refusing leave for the passage of troops through their possessions ; 
and failing an active co-operation their passive assistance became 
a necessity. For their services to either side they always 
expected and received more than a due reward, as their position 
made it possible for them to obtain most of their demands by 
deserting or threatening to desert one side for the other at the 
critical moment of a war. Almost every dispute in Italy gave 
the dukes of Savoy an opportunity of adding to their own terri- 
tories without much exertion on their part, and they were gradually 
laying the foundation of that power which enabled their successors 
to secure the whole of Italy. But, although as a rule Savoy gained 
by the cynical indifference to the engagements of her princes, 
such a habit did not tend to make them popular in Europe; and, 
when the opportunity came, the other powers welcomed the chance 
of giving Savoy a rebuff. Thus, when Charles Emmanuel was 
forced by an imposing demonstration of strength to agree to the 
terms of the quadruple alliance, by which he had to give up 
Sicily in exchange for Sardinia, there was a universal chorus of 
satisfaction that he had been made to pay for some of his trea- 
cherous dealings.** But such reprisals were rare, and the rulers of 
Savoy, by their cleverness in turning their position to advantage, 
generally made the best of a bargain. 

In the broad lines of policy, although the emperor was, from his 
strength in the north of Italy, Savoy’s most formidable neighbour, 
the dukes of Savoy were more in sympathy with the emperor’s aims 
than with those of France during this century. As far as France 
had an Italian policy of her own at all, its general idea was in con- 
formity with that expounded by the marquis d’Argenson in his 


* Recueil, &c., Naples et Parme (Chevalier de Vincettes, 1719), 7. 46. 
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‘ Memoirs,’ ® to expel the foreign element from Italy and to en- 
courage the growth of independent Italian states on a federal basis, 
which should be accustomed to look to France as their natural leader 
and protector ; and while the majority of French statesmen thought 
of little else than the gratification of Spain in supporting the 
claims of Elizabeth’s semi-Italian sons to estates in Italy their 
success was not incompatible with the general policy indicated. 
The dukes of Savoy also no doubt had, as their ultimate aim, Italy 
for the Italians, but by the Italians they meant Savoy, and regarded 
the establishment of strong Italian states in Italy as an even 
greater obstacle to their designs than the power of the emperor. 
Until they could expel the emperor from his Italian possessions, 
which they could not hope to effect by force, but were very 
slowly accomplishing by obtaining small slices of the Milanese in 
exchange for services promised and often not rendered, they were 
quite willing to exploit for their own profit the emperor's objection to 
the establishment of new Spanish or Italian states in Italy. But 
Savoy was not a bigot in policy, and if she could see a temporary 
advantage in opposing the emperor she did so. In the actual 
state of affairs brought about by the treaties of Vienna the emperor 
had been obliged to abandon his opposition to Don Carlos’s establish- 
ment in Italy, so that Charles Emmanuel might be expected to 
oppose the strong combination of Spain and the emperor. The 
English ministry on their side did not fail to see how important 
his alliance would be, since his territories bordered on Parma and 
Tuscany; and, afier a proposal had been made to the French 
ministry that an attempt should be made to gain him, our envoy, 
Hedges, was instructed to negotiate at Turin in that sense. As 
usual the king of Savoy would do nothing without a bribe, and the 
chief object of the negotiation seems to have been to reduce 
his terms as much as possible. He first asked for the Milanese as 
the price of his coming into the treaty of Hanover, but it was 
represented to him that even if it could be conquered from the 
emperor it would be very difficult to retain it, and it was suggested 
that he might be content with the recovery of Sicily, or if he insisted 
on a bit of the Milanese that it should be treated as an equivalent for 
the loss of the Vigevenasco. In this negotiation the French seem 
again to have acted with a certain want of openness to the English, 
but now it was in the direction of going beyond the English 
offers, for they agreed to confirm any conquests that Savoy might 
make in the Milanese. It is true that the French had greater 
interests at stake in Italy than England, and so were more inclined 
permanently to reduce the emperor’s strength there; and in 
November Hedges was ordered to agree to the concessions made 
by France. But then the king of Savoy raised another point ; he 
8 Mémoires, iv. 266 sqq. 9 Add. MS. 82747, f. 245. 
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wanted to get his price whatever happened, and so after drawing a 
pitiful picture of the exposed condition of his dominions to the 
emperor he demanded a guarantee that he should gain something 
by acceding to the treaty of Hanover, whether a war took place or not. 
By December the duke of Newcastle had realised that nothing could 
be done with him,°*! but he was anxious not to break off the nego- 
tiations, which were alarming the emperor ; and Charles Emmanuel, 
persuaded that he was indispensable, went on raising his terms until 
in February 1727 he actually proposed that some territory should 
be given to him out of France, with special mention of Monaco, 
and that security should be given him that he would be helped to 
get the Milanese. However finally in March he broke off the 
negotiations by announcing that, as there would probably be no 
war, he would enter into no engagements, and thus he effectually 
preserved his freedom of action until some more favourable 
opportunity should increase the bids for his support.%? 

All the alliances hitherto mentioned were made or projected 
chiefly with the object of holding the emperor in check. On land 
Spain was neither so capable of attacking nor so assailable, because 
of her peninsular position; and what neighbours she had were 
against her. France had in Roussillon an army of 34,774 men,” 
which was to be ready to invade Catalonia; and her other neigh- 
bour, Portugal, had already come into the state of semi-vassalage to 
England, which was her condition during the greater part of the 
century. By the treaty of 16 May 1703, which was still in force 
between England, Holland, and Portugal, it was stipulated that if 
France or Spain attacked Portugal the English and Dutch were to 
defend her, and especially to protect the Portuguese ports with 
their fleets; and Portugal was under corresponding obligations in 
return.” Of course the assistance given by Portugal to England 
in a continental war was not likely to be of much value, but 
England’s profit in the engagement lay in the very profitable 
commercial privileges given to her by the Methuen treaty of 1708. 
By this, in return for the admission of Portuguese wines into 
England, English cloth and wools were admitted into Portugal 
on the most-favoured-nation terms, a privilege which resulted, as 
a French author complains,“ in the whole Peninsula being in- 
undated with British goods through Portugal as well as Gibraltar. 
The close alliance of the two crowns of England and Portugal is 
constantly illustrated in the course of the century. The excuse, 
for example, on which Townshend sent Horace Walpole to Paris in 


*! Add. MS. 32748, f. 448, 

* An account of this negotiation can be gleaned from the correspondence in 
the Public Record Office, F. O., Savoy and Sardinia, 43 (1726-7). 
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1728 was to negotiate the admission of Portugal to the quadruple 
alliance; and in the following year the Portuguese invoked the 
mediation of England to settle a long-standing diplomatic dispute 
with France.” But at this time, though there was so little 
expectation of a land war with Spain that no special trouble was 
taken with Portugal, Sir Robert Walpole was annoyed that Towns- 
hend had not brought Portugal to definite terms. 

As a result of all these negotiations the whole of Europe could 
by the middle of 1727 be divided into one of two camps. On the 
one side Spain and the emperor could reckon on Russia, Prussia, 
the four electors of Cologne, Treves, Mainz, and Bavaria, Wolfen- 
biittel, and a neutral Poland and Saxony. On the other side 
England and France had secured Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Hanover, and some Hessian troops; they could also be free from 
anxiety on the score of Portugal, while the attitude of Turkey made 
it necessary for Russia and the emperor to keep watch on their 
southern frontiers. While the Vienna allies by this division had a 
slight superiority in land forces, the Hanover allies had an im- 
mense advantage at sea, where the English fleet, aided by French, 
Dutch, and Danish ships, far outnumbered anything Spain could 
provide. A fairly accurate estimate of the forces at the disposal of 
each side can be arrived at by comparing a paper drawn up for 
Colonel Armstrong, the English commissary, by Marshal Berwick 
in May 1727,°* and the calculations made by Lord Hervey in his 
‘Memoirs.’* It appears from Marshal Berwick’s paper that the 
imperial army, consisting of 166,814 troops, was distributed in the 
following manner :— 

Naples . ‘ ' . 11,914 Empire . ; ‘ . 9,000 
Sicily . ; : - 10,600 Bohemia and Austria . 23,568 
Lombardy ‘ ; - 19,000 ‘Transylvania . r . 18,284 
Flanders. . . . 19,400 Hungary. ~ «+  « 60,048 


while the French troops, which he estimated at 230,088 men alto- 
gether, provided the following services among others :— 


Rhinearmy . .  . 82,691 Dauphinéarmy . 24,499 
Roussillon army . . 84,774 Flanders army -  « 14,274 


and among them the French had 592 pieces of artillery. 

' Lord Hervey’s estimate of 160,000 regular French troops 
corresponds almost exactly with the numbers in these four frontier 
armies, and his mention of an additional 60,000 disciplined militia 
makes his total tally pretty closely with Marshal Berwick’s official 
account. This lends probability to his statement that by reckoning 
in the new levies the emperor’s armies came up to 200,000 men; 
and one may safely take his figures as the basis of the calculation 
by which he arrives at the following results :— 


Add. MS. 32741, f. 867. 8 Ibid. 32750, f. 235. ” Chap. iii. sub jin. 
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Vienna allies : 
Imperialists . 
Spanish (besides 

naval power) 
Prussia . 


200,000 


their 


60,000 
70,000 


Hanover allies : 


French (not including the 
60,000 militia) 

Danish, 24,000, to be in- 
creased if required to . 

Swedish, 5,000, to be in- 
creased if required to . 


UNDER WALPOLE 


Muscovy 
German princes 


Amounting in all to 


Elector of Hanover 
King of England (be.) 
sides 20,000 seamen) | 
Hessians in English pay 
Holland (besides 18 men- 
of-war) . ° ° 


697 
30,000 
27,000 


387,000 


22,000 


26,000 
12,000 


50,000 


Amounting in all to 815,000 


But though these figures show an inferiority in the troops of 
the Hanover allies it must be remembered that the principal land 
operations contemplated in these negotiations were to be in the 
empire, and there the troops of the emperor showed a corre- 
sponding inferiority to the others, for the emperor could not safely 
move his armies out of Hungary and the Turkish border or from 
Italy, so that even by adding to the others the 30,000 new levies, 
besides the Prussian, Russian, and electoral armies, he could only 
muster about 212,250 troops in the empire, while the Vienna allies, 
without reckoning the 60,000 French militia or army in Roussillon, 
could bring up 276,464 men against him. 

The success of England in creating such a strong confederation 
against the emperor is to be measured not merely by the number 
of troops raised, but also by the ease with which they were obtained 
without imposing any serious new burdens on the country, where- 
as the emperor’s expenses must have been almost ruinous. By the 
treaties which he made with the electors of Bavaria, of the 
Palatinate, and of Cologne, and with the duke of Wolfenbiittel, he 
engaged himself to pay large subsidies, and he also had the 
expense of raising 30,000 additional levies. If it had not been for 
the 3,000,000 florins sent by Spain to the emperor in 1726, he 
would have been quite unable to meet his obligations, as the 
imperial treasury was notoriously at a low ebb.-- England, on the 
other hand, kept her establishment of land forces stationary at 
18,000 men in 1726, and in the following year only raised them by 
8,000 to 26,000, with a corresponding increase of expense of about 
380,000/.'° Besides, the only troops which England engaged by the 
treaty of Hanover to send to the continent were 12,000 men, and 
these, in 1726, she bought from Hesse at the exceedingly cheap rate 
of 125,000/. ; and in addition to these it was only proposed to send 


10 Chandler, vi. 357, 383. 
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12,000 English troops in the following year to co-operate with the 
Dutch, unless some unforeseen circumstances occurred. The 
accession of Sweden cost England 50,000/. for three years, but 
there was a corresponding advantage in the fact that, after Sweden 
had thus been strengthened, England was saved the expense of a 
fleet to the Baltic to keep Russia in awe. In reality the chief 
burden of the land forces and the alliances fell on England’s allies. 
France raised 80,000 regulars and 60,000 militia of additional 
troops, Holland increased her army from 20,000 to 50,000, while 
Denmark was to provide 30,000 troops in case of war; and the 
expense of the subsidy to Denmark fell on France, who also paid 
another 50,0007. to Sweden.’ But in spite of the moderate 
amount of land forces contributed by England to the alliance, 
which was, no doubt, partly due to the extraordinary alarm at that 
time shown by parliament on any hint of a large standing army, 
England showed no inclination to shirk her share in the burdens 
of the war, and amply made up for any deficiency in military 
expenses by the activity of the fleet. In March 1726 carte blanche 
was given to the ministry to increase the numbers of seamen,’ and 
no less than three fleets were fitted out for the Baltic, the coast of 
Spain, and the West Indies, a demonstration which enhanced the 
credit of the Hanover alliance, kept Spain in check, and prevented 
Sweden from being overawed by Russia. 

Altogether the formation of this confederation was a triumph 
for England, and especially for Townshend, and all the more when 
it is remembered how great were the difficulties which England 
had to contend against. In Russia, Turkey, and Sweden, England 
found the envoys of her French allies more than lukewarm in the 
common cause; in Denmark there was the same difficulty at first, 
while in the empire all the combinations entrusted to French 
diplomacy broke down. At a critical moment Prussia deserted, 
and even the Dutch gave trouble before they would comein. Never- 
theless by persistence, by a judicious use of money, and by the 
overwhelming impression made by our fleets, Townshend scored 
this great diplomatic triumph. And the triumph was all the more 
complete because the issue never came to the test of war with the 
emperor and his allies, and when the Hanover confederation had 
been completely formed the day was practically won. 


Basu WILLIAMS. 
(To be continued.) 


101 P.R.O. Treaty Papers, 116 (‘Observations on the Abstract of the Treatié 
1725-7’). 


102 Chandler, vi. 370. 





Nelson at Naples 


R. F. P. BADHAM, in a recent pamphlet,' renews his attack 
\ upon Nelson’s reputation, as involved in the transactions at 
Naples in June 1799; discussing again the old evidence, and in- 
troducing some that is new. Prominent in the latter, and alone 
deserving of very serious consideration, is the journal of the 
Cavaliere Antonio Micheroux, lately published at Naples by the 
Marchese Maresca.? This may be conveniently designated by its sub- 
title, the ‘ Compendio,’ and it is this journal, in connexion with 
Mr. Badham’s pamphlet, that is the occasion of the present article. 
Incidentally Mr. Badham in his preface (pp. vi-viii) endeavours 
to convict me of serious errors in statement, by misquotation or 
misconstruction, in my article in the EnetisH Historica, Review 
of July 1899, and subsequently in a controversy between us in 
the Athenaeum of July and August 1899, which started from an 
attack made by him upon the accuracy of my revised ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ then recently published. 

I have to regret that the limitation of space at my disposal, and 
the superior necessity for dealing at large with the more important 
question of Nelson’s reputation, as affected by Mr. Badham’s 
former charges and new matter, prevent my giving the exposition I 
have prepared of these fresh examples of his methods of handling 
evidence. Such a discussion, however, although it would certainly 
contribute incidentally to clear up the main subject, would have 
the appearance of a wearisome personal altercation ; and I am 
further reconciled to the omission by the fact that Mr. Badham’s 
dealing with two principal matters—Hamilton’s letter to Acton of 
27 June and Nelson’s to Ruffo of 26 June—necessitates an analysis 
which will sufficiently illustrate his characteristics. The additional 
instances would be merely cumulative. 

Mr. Badham, at the opening of his argument, very properly admits 
the error, of which I had convicted him, of quoting, as the words of 
Hamilton, a comment interpolated by Dumas in Hamilton’s letter. 
He could scarcely do less ; the error is too glaring. How grave was 

1 Nelson at Naples: a Journal for 10-30 June 1799. London, 1900. 


* Gli Avvenimenti di Napoli dal 13 Giugno al 12 Luglio 1799: Compendio dei 
fatti, &c., narrati dal Cav. A. Micheroux. Naples, 1900. 
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the conclusion clinched by the false quotation was shown by me 
in the Eneuisa Hisroricat Review and need not here be repeated. 
Unfortunately Mr. Badham immediately betrays his tendency to 
hasty assumptions. ‘ The fact that other writers should have verified 
and repeated my quotation furnishes some proof that there is a ready 
pitfall in the manner in which the letter is printed.’* That no such 
pitfall exists may be ascertained by any one at pains to consult the 
authority quoted.‘ As I have said before,> M. Dumas was perfectly 
exact and accurate in his dealing in the matter, by clear quotation 
marks, as well as by other indications, phraseology included. 
Mr. Badham, however, asserts that other writers have ‘ verified’ 
the quotation, and yet they made the same mistake. The 
proneness of Mr. Badham in the past to assume, as verities, the 
hasty surmises of his own imagination leads me to question this 
assumed verification by others, which attending circumstances 
make especially doubtful. Can he bring evidence that any other 
man has so verified and so blundered ? Maresca has acknowledged 
that he accepted the quotation on Mr. Badham’s authority, without 
verification. Signor Lemmi*® and Mr. Laird Clowes’ both give 
the false quotation, attributing it wrongly to Hamilton. If either 
of these gentlemen, or both, or any other writer now unknown to 
me, will say that he, before publishing, had verified the quotation 
in question, he will convict himself of a great capacity for 
blundering, but he will relieve Mr. Badham from a fair imputation 
of uncandid precipitancy, even greater than the Hibernian enthu- 
siasm which he attributes to me. The internal evidence is that 
both Signor Lemmi and Mr. Clowes took the quotation from Mr. 
Badham. For instance, the quotation occurs, in Dumas, on p. 95 
and runs over to p. 96; Mr. Badham loosely gives it as pp. 94-6 ; 
Signor Lemmi follows him exactly; Mr. Clowes gives it as p. 94. 
Kither one of these is a natural mistake for one man; the con- 
currence of errors in three is singular at least. Again, Signor 
Lemmi, although an Italian, writing in Italian, does not give 
Dumas’s version, to which he refers, as it stands, but a loose 
rendering, with tenses changed and other alterations, the whole 
apparently translated back from Mr. Badham.* Mr. Clowes follows 
Mr. Badham’s English version quite literally halfway, after which 
he introduces a curious variation, by no means an improvement. 
Both Mr. Clowesand Signor Lemmi follow Mr. Badham in saying ‘ the 
garrisons ’ (plural), whereas Dumas wrote ‘ the garrison’ (singular). 


3 Preface, p. vi. My italics. * Dumas, I Borboni di Napoli, iv. 95, 96 

5 Eneuish Hisroricat Review, July 1899, p. 495. 

® Nelson e Carracciolo, p. 49. 7 History of the Royal Navy, iv. 396. 

* E.g. Dumas’s final words were ‘si vede che cosa ne aveva fatto.’ Mr. Badha 
in a footnote, gives them as ‘si vede che ne aveva fatto.’ Signor Lemmi repeats him 
literally. The deviation is inconseguential, not so the concurrence. 
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It is open to these gentlemen, or to some one else unknown to me, 
to support Mr. Badham’s assertion of verification ; failing some 
proof it may justly be adduced as a further illustration of what I 
have before claimed is a characteristic trait of Mr. Badham’s 
writing, viz. taking the assumptions of his own mind for truth 
and by adroit introduction adducing them as fact. 

I come now to the discussion of Hamilton’s letter to Acton, 
dated Naples, 27 June. The version of this used by Mr. Badham, 
and consequently by myself, whose concern with it, both before 
and now, is almost wholly as illustrative of Mr. Badham’s methods 
of handling evidence, is that given by Dumas in his work ‘I 
Borboni di Napoli,’ vol. iv.. pp. 87-9. _ The reader, therefore, 
will understand that we are here dealing with a translation 
of an Hnglish original, done into Italian, and in this form spon- 
sored by a Frenchman. So much of. the letter as relates to 
the present discussion follows here, in the Italian rendering of 
Dumas. 


. . « Dopo buone riflessioni, Lord Nelson me autorizzd a scrivere a sua 
Eminenza, teri mattina, presto, per accertargli che non farebbe nulla per 
rompere |’ armistizio che §. E. avea creduto conveniente conchiudere coi 
Ribelli racchiusi ne’ castelli Nuovo e dell’ Uovo—e che la Signoria Sua 
era pronta a dargli ogni assistenza cui la flotta posta sotto il suo comando 
fosse capace, e che 8. E. credesse necessaria per il buon servizio di S. M. 
Siciliana. Cid produsse il migliore effetto possibile. Napoli era stata 
sottosopra nel timore che Lord Nelson rompesse |’ armistizio ; ora, tutto é 
calmo. Il Cardinale ha concertato coi Capitani Troubridge e Ball che i 
Ribelli de’ castelli Nuovo e dell’ Uovo vengano imbarcati questa sera, 
mentre 500 marinari saranno fatti scendere a terra per andare a guarni- 
gionare i due castelli, [sopra i quali, la Dio mercé, sventola ora la bandiera 
di S. M. Siciliana, mentre le bandiere della Republica, corta visswta, stanno 
nello stanzino del Foudroyant, dove, lo spero, la bandiera francese che 
sventola ancora sopra Santelmo, andra a raggiungerle. Eravamo nella 
lancia di Lord Nelson allorché i marinai sono sbarcati all’ uffizio della 
Sanita. La gioia del popolo era eccessiva. I colori napolitani ed inglesi 
erano inalberati alle finestre, ed allorché prendemmo possesso de’ castelli, 
fu in tutto Napoli un immenso few de joie, e quando sopravvenne la notte, 
un’ immensa illuminazione, come la prima notte. ] 


The italics here introduced—with the exception of corta vissuta— 
are by myself, and are not for the purpose of emphasis, but to 
enable, a reader’s eye readily to catch the expressions indicated. 
The brackets show where Mr. Badham, for the purpose of his 
argument, has divided the letter in quoting it. 
The date of the letter first demands attention, for the occurrence 
of two expressions—ieri mattina and questa sera—if unreconciled, 
gives internal impression of contradiction, as follows. Hamilton, 
writing on 27 June, conjd say accurately that ‘ yesterday morning,’ 
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early ’—icrt mattina, presto—he wrote to his Eminence that 
Nelson would not break the armistice, for such a letter of 26 June 
from Hamilton to Ruffo is on record; but when he goes on to say, 
seven lines lower, ‘ The cardinal has arranged with Captains Trou- 
bridge and Ball that this evening—questa sera—the rebels shall be 
embarked,’ which is the correct English rendering of the Italian 
before us, he describes, as future, a transaction which on 27 June 
was already past; for the rebels embarked late in the afternoon 
of 26 June. 

Until the English original which Dumas had before him is 
again unearthed, conjecture only can be used to account for this 
clear contradiction in the Italian text. Mr. Badham surmises that 
Hamilton wrote on the afternoon of 26 June, and used nautical 
time, according to which, by the usage of that day, 27 June began 
at noon of 26 June, civil time. He consequently refers to his 
own letter of that morning as having been written yesterday 
morning; while the transaction of embarking the rebels and 
placing British marines in the castles was at the moment of 
writing still future, as the letter makes it. By this theory of 
Mr. Badham’s Hamilton began to write on 26 June (civil time), 
between noon and 4 p.m., at which latter hour the marines 
began to go ashore, and he continued writing as far as the first 
bracket. He then laid down his pen, and resumed the sentence 
the next day, continuing to the end of the letter, in which are 
mentioned transactions that certainly occurred after nightfall— 
‘ when night supervened.’ 

This explanation might have a certain air of plausibility were 
not Hamilton’s use of sea time, conjectured in this instance, 
demonstrably inconsistent with his practice on other known con- 
temporary occasions, as well as intrinsically most improbable. 
In the absence of demonstration it seems somewhat forced to 
argue that a British ambassador, writing to a Neapolitan 
minister, would use nautical time in preference to civil, and 
even carry his literalism so far as to call the morning of the 
current solar day ‘ yesterday morning.’ Not only, however, is 
demonstration wanting of so singular a fact, but demonstration 
of the contrary is at hand. Acton, writing to Hamilton on 28 June, 
says— 

I receive this moment your letter of the 25th inst.? ...I mention 
these particulars so minutely for apprising the unexprimable surprise which 
was made in their majesties’ mind when they heard that the cardinal in 
his visit to Lord Nelson had expressed to have an order from the 
king to do the best he could for his majesty’s service.!° 


® Acton here mentions translating Hamilton’s letter to the king and queen, also 
the latter’s reading a letter received by her from Lady Hamilton. 
© Egerton MS. 2640, f. 28. My italics. 
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Now the first visit of the cardinal to Nelson was, by sea time, 
the afternoon of Wednesday, 26 June (by civil time, 25 June). 
Therefore, if Hamilton commonly used sea time in writing to 
Acton at this period, he would certainly not have dated his 
letter mentioning the visit, 25 June. The illustration possesses 
particular value because it occurs in correspondence with the 
same person, Acton, to whom the letter dated the 27th was 
addressed. One would suppose that Mr. Badham, with a ‘ mastery 
of the Italian evidence,’ with the want of which he reproves 
me,!! might have unearthed this; but how shall we account for 
his failure to notice even that Hamilton’s first letter to Ruffo, 
carried by Troubridge and Ball, was dated 24 June, although 
unquestionably the 25th by nautical time? In the facsimile 
given by Sacchinelli in his appendix the heading is ‘‘“ Fou- 
droyant,” 24 June 1799, 5 p.m., in the Bay of Naples.’ If 
Hamilton was then using sea time, this would be 23 June, 
civil time, when the ‘ Foudroyant’ was not in sight from the Bay 
of Naples, and the contents of the letter also demonstrate that 
its 24 June was civil time. Proof of the use of civil time can 
also be elicited from Acton’s two letters of 25 June.” It may 
be added that Nelson himself was no such purist as to adhere to 
log-book chronology in his other letters. Thus, writing to Lord 
Keith, on the same date as Hamilton’s—27 June '—he says, 
‘I arrived in the Bay of Naples on the 24th,’ whereas, as the 
ship did not anchor until 9 p.m., it was 25 June, sea time; and 
as late as 4 p.m. she was logged ten to twelve miles distant. 
Still more decisively the letter concludes, ‘Carracciolo was exe- 
cuted . . . on 29 June,’ whereas, being at 5 p.m., it was 80 June, 
and was so logged. 

Mr. Badham’s suggested solution may therefore be dismissed. 
It certainly did not occur to me. In common with the Marchese 
Maresca, whose work was before me, and who had noted™ the 
incompatibility, in Hamilton’s letter, of ‘yesterday morning’ 
with ‘this evening’—and with the facts—I saw that somewhere 
there was a slip of the pen in the specification of times; but my 
business then was to show how Mr. Badham dealt with texts 
when he wanted to make a point. 

It may here be noted that Acton and Hamilton generally, if 
not always, corresponded in English, as is shown by numerous 
letters of the former, of which I have copies, and by the necessity, 
mentioned in Acton’s letter of 28 June,” of translating one of 
Hamilton’s in order that the king might understand it. 


1! Preface, p. viii. 
8 Nicolas, iii. 390-3. 

4 Tl Cavaliere Micheroux (Naples, 1895), p. 213, note 2. 
18 Egerton MS. 2640, f. 280. 


2 Egerton MS. 2640, ff. 267, 269. 
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Leaving now the question of date and text in the uncertainty 
in which they must remain until Hamilton’s original is found, I 
proceed to the use of the text made by Mr. Badham (1) in his 
paper in the Enexisn Historican Review of April 1898 and (2) in 
his pamphlet. Mr. Badham accepts the text, qualified only by 
his explanation of the date ond times of writing, and upon it he 
argues. 

Mr. Badham’s original statement criticised by me was this :— 


The two captains promised not only that Nelson ‘would not oppose ’ 
the execution, but also that he would land 500 marines to assist.’ '€ 


His reference is Dumas, iv. 87-9, where Hamilton’s letter is to 
be found. It is evident that the alleged promise, in Nelson’s 
name, to land 500 marines ‘ to assist’ is here by him adduced as 
clinching the alleged promise not to oppose the execution. My 
statement was, and is, that ‘the landing the 500 marines,’ and the 
‘assisting,’ were taken from different parts of the same letter, in 
order to constitute a single assertion, which assertion, thus falsely 
constituted, is further used to clinch the allegation of a promise 
which was not given. Upon this assertion I commented !’W— 


The statement that the captains further promised that Nelson 
‘would land marines to assist in the execution’ of the capitulation is 
again an error, based on a letter of Hamilton’s, given in full by Dumas, 
but here (by Mr. Badham) mangled and garbled. The reader is referred 
to the original,'* which is dated 27 June. In it will be found two state- 
ments—one, that Nelson had promised to give all the assistance that the 
fleet could give for the service of the king; the other, some lines further 
on, separated by a period, that, the embarkation of the rebels having 
been arranged, 500 marines will be landed ‘ to garrison the castles.’ The 
two, relating to different times and conditions, are brought together to 
constitute a promise-of which there is no other proof. 


To this Mr. Badham, in his pamphlet, rejoins— 


Apropos of my statement that Nelson promised to land marines ‘to 
assist ’ in the embarkation of the rebels!® . . . Captain Mahan’s courageous 
precipitation is still more conspicuous. In furtherance of the idea that 
Hamilton’s two statements relate ‘to different times’ he has given the 
nautical date of Hamilton’s letter, though in land language the half 
referred to was written in the afternoon of the 26th! In furtherance of 
‘ different conditions ’ he leaves the reader to imagine that it was with the 
fleet itself, and not by landing a detachment, that Nelson promised assist- 
ance! He proceeds with ‘ no other proof,’ overlooking Sacchinelli’s vepeated 
statement thatthe detachment landed did, as a matter of fact, assist in 
the embarkation! * And, to clinch Sacchinelli, there is the unquestionable 
evidence of the ‘ Culloden’s’ log. 


16 Enouisu Histonicat Review, April 1898, p. 276. 

Ibid. July 1899, pp. 495-6. ‘8 Dumas, iv. 87-9. 

Mr. Badham here quotes my words, though not fully. I shall reproduce them 
immediately. 
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For the convenience of readers I here interpose a translation of 
the Italian text, italicised and bracketed as in the original, above. 


After full reflexion Lord Nelson authorised me to write to his 
Eminence, yesterday, morning early, to assure him that he would do 
nothing to break the armistice *° which his Eminence had thought proper 
to conclude with the rebels shut up in the castles Nuovo and Uovo, and 
that his lordship was ready to give him all the assistance of which the 
fleet placed under his command was capable, and which his Eminence 
might think necessary for the good service of his Sicilian majesty. That 
produced the best possible effect. Naples had been upside down, for fear 
lest Lord Nelson might break the armistice; now all is calm. The 
cardinal has arranged with Captains Troubridge and Ball that the rebels of 
the castles Nuovo and Uovo shall be embarked this evening, while 500 
marines shall be sent ashore to garrison the two castles, [over which, 
thank God, the banner of his Sicilian Majesty is now waving, while the 
banners of the short-lived republic are standing in the cabin of the 
‘Foudroyant,’ where I hope the French flag, which is still flying over 
St. Elmo, will rejoin them. We were in Lord Nelson’s boat when the 
marines were landed at the office of the Sanitd. The joy of the people 
was excessive. The Neapolitan and English colours were displayed at 
the windows, and when we took possession of the castles there was 
throughout Naples an immense few de joie, and when night supervened*' 
an immense illumination, as on the first night.]} 


The words bracketed are given, at least in all essentials, by 
Mr. Badham in his pamphlet (pp. 25-7); but he has divided 
the quotation at the place marked by the first bracket, to 
indicate the point—the ‘suture,’ as he calls it (p. 27, note 3)— 
where, according to him, Hamilton lay down the pen in the after- 
noon of 26 June (27 by nautical time), to resume his story on 
the 27th. I purpose to show that the division thus made is purely 
arbitrary, so far as any evidence adduced by Mr. Badham goes, 
and that its consequence is to constrain into the line of Mr. Bad- 
ham’s argument the statement in the text of the time when the 
Sicilian colours were hoisted, which, according to the simple 
natural tenor of the phraseology, was before the marines went 
ashore. As in his dealing with Nelson’s letter of 26 June, before 
exposed by me,” he goes so far in support of his contention as to 
introduce a period, instead of a comma, after the words ‘ garrison 
tho two castles.’ Thereby he attains the end—with those who may 
thus be deceived—of transferring the time, according to the text he 
accepts, of the hoisting of the Sicilian flag—the token of surrender 
completed—from before the marines were landed to the following 
morning. This is to support his argument that the marines were 
sent—not ‘to garrison the castles,’ as the text says, but—‘to 
assist’ in the execution of the treaty, made by Ruffo and disallowed 

20 My italics. 2! My italics. 22 Dumas, Borboni, iy. 87-8. 
*3 EnouisH Historica Review, July 1899, pp. 491-3. 
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by Nelson, which neither Hamilton nor any other Englishman 
present—except perhaps Mr. Badham’s grandfather, Captain Foote 
—has said. 

The facts are now before the reader—the text of the letter of 
27 June, as far as needed here, Mr. Badham’s original statement 
in April 1898, my criticism upon it in July 1899, and his reply 
to the latter, now under consideration. Let us examine the whole. 

Mr. Badham says, ‘ In furtherance of the idea™ that Hamilton’s 
two statements relate to different times he (Captain Mahan) has 
given the nautical date (27 June) of Hamilton’s letter.’ Evidently 
I have done nothing of the kind. I mentioned the date, true; for 
the date to some extent specifies the letter, and shows that it was 
written near the time of the occurrence; but the fact—that the 
two statements relate to different times and conditions—is esta- 
blished not by the date, but by the text of the letter. The latter, 
as is often the case in letters, contains several incidents, not neces- 
sarily simultaneous or even connected. That these statements do 
relate, as I said, to different times and conditions, and are separated 
in the letter by a period, is evident, and is further supported by 
the tenses of the Italian version given by Dumas, and used by Mr.’ 
Badham. 

In that version the words, italicised by me, ora, tutto 2 calmo, in 
the present indicative, with certain antecedent circumstances 
specified, separate the two statements, which Mr. Badham brought 
together in order to prove that at an interview—which, I maintain, 
did not involve certain promises alleged—the captains made a 
promise in two clauses, viz. ‘not only that Nelson “would not 
oppose” the execution, but also that he would land 500 marines 
to assist.’® The Italian text reads that the marines were landed 
not only at a period and under conditions different from those of the 
promise of assistance by the fleet, but under no promise of assistance 
to the execution of the treaty, as implied by Mr. Badham, and by him 
supported by garbling and mangling the reference. He mangled 
it by leaving out the transition period, indicated by the present 
indicative, between the time of the promise to assist with the fleet-— 
which time is distinguished in the letter by the use of the past de- 
finite—and the time of the completed arrangement that the rebels 
should embark and the marines be landed, which time is indicated, 
as to the rebel evacuation, by the use of the perfect indicative, 
governing a subjunctive, and by the future indicative as regards 
the landing of the marines. Thus: Yesterday morning, early, 
Nelson authorised me (Hamilton) to promise to observe the armi- 
stice and to give assistance by the fleet. Now all iscalm. It has 

24 My italics. 
23 Badham, in Eneuish Historican Review, April 1898, p. 276. The reference 
given is to this letter of Hamilton’s, 
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been arranged that the rebels shall embark this evening, and that 
the marines shall be sent ashore. And this construction is clinched 
by the words, also quoted above, that the flag of his Sicilian 
majesty is now waving above the castles, which would indicate that 
the capitulation had been consummated at the moment of writing, 
while the landing of the marines was still in the future. 

I think this demonstrates the correctness of my criticism, 
challenged by Mr. Badham, that he mangled the text he was using ; 
while the other part of my charge, garbling, is established by the 
fact that he thus brought together two statements, relating to 
different times and conditions, and so distinguished in the letter 
itself, in order to constitute a promise of which there is no other 
proof. For, trivial as this discussion may appear, Mr. Badham’s 
aim is to entangle Nelson’s reputation in a web of proof that he 
promised to observe the capitulation, as arranged by Ruffo, of 
which web the alleged promise, to assist in its execution by landing 
the marines, is an important fibre. I assert that no valid proof 
has anywhere been adduced that Nelson, whatever promise of 
needed assistance he may have given, ever promised—directly or 
by implication of act—to observe the capitulation granted by Ruffo. 
He yielded so far as to allow the rebels to embark; but, by his 
own express assertion, ‘they came out with the knowledge’ that 
he would not recognise the terms of the capitulation, ‘ unless 
approved by the king.’ I have rebutted before® the attempted 
proof that he lied in making this statement, and I hope in this 
paper to rebut also the new evidence since adduced. 

The above analysis, I hope, sufficiently disposes of Mr. Badham’s 
statement (p. vii) that Captain Mahan ‘ leaves the reader to imagine 
that it was with the fleet itself, and not by landing a detachment, 
that Nelson promised assistance.’ Mr. Badham’s accusation against 
Nelson was that the promise of assistance with the marines was in 
order to assist at the execution of the capitulation; there lies the 
sting. I demonstrate that, according to the text Mr. Badham 
uses, the promise of assistance—‘ yesterday morning, early ’—was 
anterior to the decision of the rebels to come out, and applied to 
different conditions, viz. when the city was in an uproar, confusion, 
panic, and disorder prevailing, to stay which the fleet would do 
anything within its power, as desired by the cardinal. A naval 
officer may possibly presume too much on lay apprehension of 
nautical methods ; but the intelligence of the reader must indeed 
be mediocre who requires to be told that, under such conditions 
ashore, in Naples, assistance by the fleet may mean landing men. 
Such men, however, would go not to carry out execution of a 
capitulation, but for other purposes. 


26 EnewisH Historicat Review, July 1899. 
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It is in thus contorting facts that Mr. Badham excels. When 
landed, the marines went not to assist in the execution of the capi- 
tulation, as inferred by Mr. Badham’s ingenious manipulation of 
sentences, but, as Hamilton’s letter and the ‘ Culloden’s’ log, which 
Mr. Badham quotes (p. 26), both show, to ‘ garrison the castles,’ 
which the embarkation of the rebels would leave tenantless. If, 
when arriving for the purpose of garrisoning, any rebels were found 
not yet embarked, doubtless the marines assisted, as the ‘ Culloden’s’ 
log also says, in that or in any other necessary task; but that is 
purely incidental, not the main purpose. Moreover, the mere assist- 
ing in the embarkation, if this to any extent occurred, would establish 
nothing as to the terms under which the rebels came out, or as to 
Nelson’s consent in, or correct knowledge of, those terms, which is 
the point at issue. Nobody denies that they came out. The ques- 
tion is, Did they do so with the knowledge that Nelson’s ultimatum 
still held, as he explicitly affirms? Or had they sufficient ground 
to believe that Nelson had receded from his ultimatum and permitted 
the terms first granted by Ruffo?*” The latter was, and is, Mr. 
Badham’s contention, resting upon evidence which I maintained 
was hopelessly discredited. This evidence he again brings forward, 
together with new data. I hope to show that new and old are 
inherently so improbable as not to weigh seriously in the balance 
against the certain affirmation of a man whose honour is in all 
other public matters unquestioned. 

In dealing with his authority, the Italian text, Mr. Badham has 
not been able to refrain from his bad habit of dividing at will, in 
order to make facts conform to his theory, and at the same time 
failing duly to warn the unsuspecting reader. When (p. 26, second 
line from top) he substitutes a full stop for a comma after tha 
words ‘ garrison the two castles,’ closes the quotation there, and a 
page and a half after resumes it (p. 27) with the introductory clause, 
‘Hamilton resumes (27 June) his letter to Acton of the previoua 
evening: * “over which the flag of his Sicilian majesty is. now 
floating ...’”’ he uses precisely the same proceeding, and as 
injurious in effect, as in the words misattributed to Hamilton, 


* It is toa certain extent anticipating, but the remark has here application, that, 
if the rebels came out without looking at the alleged ‘documents from Nelson,’ as 
Micheroux says (Compendio, p. 16), it shows not only the desperateness of their situation. 
but that they came out, not upon Nelson’s assurance, but upon Ruffo’s—through 
Micheroux ; the inadequacy of which, as from Nelson, they would at once have detected 
had they examined the papers, if the latter were, as the marchese Maresca believes, the 
alleged and utterly invalid declarations of Troubridge and Ball, confusedly adduced by 
Sacchinelli. If, therefore, Ruffo deceived them, as I believe, they had no case ; for 
the written warning they had had from Nelson gave no warrant for an evacuation, 
unless it was recalled by a paper equally explicit, and from himself. If, without such 
warrant, they came out on an assurance of Ruffo’s, whom they knew Nelson had 
overruled, they did so knowingly, at their own peril. 

28 My italics. 
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which he has admitted (p. vi), and in the mutilation of Nelson’s 
letter of 26 June, which—as regards the effect—he has denied (p. vii). 
For the words, consecutive in the text, but arbitrarily parted by 
Mr. Badham, ‘ five hundred marines will be landed to garrison the 
two castles, over which the flag of his Sicilian Majesty is now” 
floating,’ would establish the fact that the rebels had accepted the 
terms—whatever they were—before the marines were landed, and 
that the going of the latter, therefore, was not ‘to assist’ in the 
capitulation, but simply to meet a new condition of things conse- 
quent upon the capitulation. In a footnote (p. 27) Mr. Badham 
says, ‘The change of tense marks the suture.’ Admit this, for 
argument’s sake, where would the change of tense place the 
‘suture’? The present and future run down to and include 
andra a raggiungerle, the future of the last expression depending 
upon the spero just preceding. Then comes the period, and then 
the change of tense—eravamo nella lancia—imperfect—succeeded 
after a few phrases by the past definite allorche prendemmo possesso 
de’ castelli. 

I admit, of course, that as a surmise, frankly advanced as such, 
and supported by reasons, an hypothesis like this of Mr. Badham 
may properly be offered; but when the natural sense is violated 
the conditions should be made clear. It would be within the ex- 
perience of most of us to have stopped and resumed a letter in the 
middle of a sentence after the interruption of a day. But no one 
has a right thus to assume, and at the same time not only to refrain 
from warning readers of the extent of the assumption, but to mis- 
lead them by changing a comma into a period. Having done this, 
and doing it in support of an argument intended to be destructive 
of a man’s reputation, it is almost offensive to find Mr. Bad- 
ham saying, ‘It would be gratifying if one could tack on the matter 
of the flag to the first half of the letter, for then there would be 
overt proof of an act of surrender to Nelson’s terms before the land- 
ing of the 500 marines. But it is not till 27 June that the royal flag 
over the castles is noted in the Diario’® (‘ Napoletano’). ‘ Grati- 
fying!’ Why then does Mr. Badham, on such evidence as he gives, 
put in his period where a comma is, and abstain from placing his 
readers in possession of the fact that, by natural construction, 
the Italian text, which he is using, does say the royal flag is now 
flying, and the marines yet to go ashore? What dignity of proof, 
even negative, is to be attributed to the failure of a journal to note 
the hoisting of a flag ? 

It is not true that the royal flags were not hoisted till the 27th, 
as Mr. Badham loosely infers. It is true that the marines landed 
before the hoisting, and the text is there in error; but it is also 
nearly certain that the flags were run up before the marines took 


*® My italics. Nelson at Naples, p. 27, note 3. My italics, 
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possession of the castles, a circumstance which would contradict the 
insinuation that they were assisting in the execution of the treaty 
as concluded by Ruffo. The flags were in fact hoisted on 26 June 
before dark; in one castle certainly, and probably in both, by 
Neapolitan authority, holding under Ruffo. If Mr. Badham had 
paid careful heed to the Italian evidence, he would have seen in the 
‘Verbale’ of Minichini,*' to which he attributes great importance, 
that at Uovo after the formalities were concluded ‘the brigadier 
(Minichini) caused to be hoisted the flag of H.M. the king of the 
Two Sicilies,’ and that ‘all these operations,’ which began at 6 P.M. 
26 June, ‘ were finished at a quarter past eight o’clock.’ Also, if 
Mr. Badham had carefully consulted the log of his grandfather’s 
frigate, the ‘Seahorse,’ he would have read, ‘ Thursday, 27th, p.a.’— 
which by civil time is 26 June—‘ A large body of marines went on 
shore to take possession of Castle Ovo and Castle Novo. Shortly 
after ** they landed saw the king of Naples’s colours hoisted at 
the above two places.’ It is thus certain that the flags were 
hoisted on 26 June, and probably in both cases—certainly at 
Uovo—by Neapolitan, not by British, authority. That is, royal 
Neapolitan possession preceded British occupation. As a matter 
of fact the hoisting of the flag at any stage, whether first or 
last, would prove indeed an act of surrender, but it would not 
be, as Mr. Badham claims, ‘overt proof of an act of surrender to 
Nelson’s terms,’ ** whether it occurred before or after the landing 
of the marines. The proof of the terms lies elsewhere; and the 
statement that hoisting the flag then would have been overt proof 
of their character, as coincident with Nelson’s declaration, carries 
the implication—indeed, to all intents the assertion—that hoisting 
at the time assumed erroneously by Mr. Badham signified that the 
garrisons came out under Ruffo’s terms, and with Nelson’s adhesion 
to them, which penetrating conclusion I am quite willing to leave 
to Mr. Badham’s credit. 

Whatever the difficulties on the face of this letter, as it stands 
in the Italian version, there is nothing to suggest the terms on 
which the garrisons come out. There is consequently no shadow 
of disproof of Nelson’s repeated assertion that they came out— 
capitulated—on the terms of his declaration; and this, as regards 
Nelson’s character, is the one important point. That the armistice 
and the capitulation were distinct things I have before shown ; 
the promise to observe the armistice, therefore, involyes no impli- 
cation of acceding to the capitulation upon the terms granted.by 
Ruffo, and formally rejected by Nelson, which is the stigma sought 
to be fastened on Nelson’s reputation. Now the whole drift 
of Mr. Badham’s argument, alike in his article in the Eneuisn 


*' Sacchinelli, Vita del Cardinale Ruffo (Rome, 1895), pp. 237-8. 
_* My italics. 33 My italics. 
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Historical Review and in his present pamphlet, is to fasten just 

his stigma upon Nelson’s memory: that the garrisons surren- 
dered upon the assurances of the latter that he would observe 
the original terms signed by Ruffo and by Captain Foote. 
Nothing less than this, and it is as contributing to prove this 
that each assertion and inference is to be tested and sifted, as I 
have done. Hence the importance assigned by Mr. Badham to the 
presence of the marines ; they were ‘ assisting in executing’ Ruffo’s 
capitulation, then accepted, and afterwards violated, by Nelson. 
Mr. Badham formerly contended that Nelson’s declaration was 
never sent in.* This contention he has been forced to abandon. 
It remains to examine the charge as he now maintains it, that, 
having been sent in, the declaration was nullified by subsequent 
assurances. 

I proceed now to show that Mr. Badham has failed to free himself 
from my charge that he supported a libel against Nelson’s reputa- 
tion for honour by garbling a letter of Nelson’s. To this demon- 
stration, due to Nelson’s maligned character, and to an examination 
of the new evidence, I devote the rest of this paper. 

The question before us, as regarding Nelson’s reputation, is 
simply this: In a letier to Lord Keith, dated 27 June 1799, 
which, though possibly not concluded and signed before 3 July,® 


was in any event within a week of the occurrence, Nelson made this 
statement :— 


I gave the cardinal my opinion in writing—viz. ‘ Rear-Admiral Lord 
Nelson, who arrived in the Bay of Naples on 24 June with the British 
fleet, found a treaty entered into with the rebels, which he is of opinion 
ought ** not to be carried into execution without the approbation of his 
Sicilian majesty.’ ... Under this opinion the rebels came out of the 


castles, which was (sic) instantly occupied by the marines of the 
squadron.*? 


A fortnight later, 18 July, he repeated this statement to Lord 
Spencer, then first lord of the admiralty.** In so short a space of 
time he cannot have been mistaken as to what he had believed at 
the moment of the surrender of the castles. Did he then 
deliberately state as true what his conscience told him was untrue ; 
or was he mistaken ; or was the fact, as he states, that the rebels 
did come out under this ‘ opinion ’ ? 


* Enoiish Historica Review, April 1898, p. 273 and note. 

% I base this time on the expression near the end, ‘The “ Alexander” and 
another are just going to Malta’ (Nicolas, iii. 893). From the ‘Foudroyant’s’ log 
the ‘ Alexander’ sailed 3 July. 

%* The copy in the order book reads here ‘cannot be carried into execution’ 
(Nicolas, iii. 388). 

* Nicolas, iii. 393. The reader will note that this is the ‘opinion’ given to the 


cardinal. The ‘Declaration’ addressed to the r@bels follows later. 
* Nicolas, iii. 406. 
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The question, therefore, is not whether Nelson had lawful 
authority to act as he did. Nor is it whether he acted wrongly in 
disallowing a capitulation already signed, though not yet executed. 
It simply is, Did he procure the surrender by treacherous assurances, 
so that the rebels were induced to come out under a false state- 
ment of his purposes ; and, having done this thing, did he then lie 
about it ? 

To make good such a charge against any man of fair reputation 
for integrity, it is necessary to establish, first, that no clear warning 
was given to the enemy prior to surrender; or, if such warning 
were given, that it was subsequently with like clearness withdrawn, 
so that the enemy came out under a distinct understanding, which 
was afterwards violated. 

It is now, I think, conceded that warning was given; that the 
following declaration was sent in in Nelson’s name :— 

H.B.M. Ship ‘ Foudroyant,’ Naples Bay: 25 June 1799. 

Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., commander of his Britannic 
majesty’s fleet in the Bay of Naples, acquaints the rebellious subjects 
of his Sicilian majesty in the Castles of Uovo and Nuovo that he will not 
permit them to embark or quit those places. They must surrender 
themselves to his majesty’s royal mercy. NELSON. 


To Ruffo, who had at first refused to act as an intermediary in 
transmitting this message to the garrisons, Nelson gave also the 
opinion above quoted : ‘ The treaty cannot be carried into execution 
without the approbation of the king.’ It was after this opinion 
was given, in the post-meridian of 25 June, that Ruffo went ashore 
and that night sent in the declaration—to which, however, he 
declined to be a party. 

Those two papers make Nelson’s position perfectly clear, and he 
received an assurance from the cardinal that ‘the letter’ had gone 
in. Mr. Badham now admits this.“° With customary inaccuracy 
he says. that ‘Captain Mahan is wrong in taking this lettera ai 
castellt to be some letter of Ruffo’s sent by himself, and equivalent 
to Nelson’s declaration. It is the declaration itself, sent by Nelson 
entirely in his own name.’*! My words were, ‘Whether Ruffo 
spoke truth or not, whether by the letter he meant Nelson’s or his 
own inadequate rendering of it,*! the assurance is there, and justi- 
fies fully Nelson’s assertion that the rebels received “ this opinion ” 
and had “ this knowledge.” ’ *? 

*® This question of authority I have discussed at length (revised Life of Nelson, 
pp- 383-9). Isee no reason to enlarge or change what I have there said. Concerning 
this part of my argument the marchese Maresca, writing in August 1899, said that in 


his opinion it hangs perfectly together (‘ fila perfettamente ’). 
© Nelson at Naples, p. 19, note 5. 


“ This referred to a letter sent in by Ruffo, quoted by Sacchinelli (p. 283), con~ 
veying Nelson’s attitude, but, as I said, inadequately. 


“ EnauisH Historican Review, July 1899, p. 491. See also my revised Life of 
Nelson, pp. 876-7. 
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Mr. Badham then, and I myself, agree that distinct warning of 
Nelson's attitude was given some time between Ruffo’s leaving the 
flagship, during the post-meridian of 25 June (by sea time, 26 June) 
and midnight of that civil day. Did Nelson then recede from that 
position? As an argument to demonstrate that he did, Mr. 
Badham quoted a letter of Nelson’s, which he and I agree was 
written at some time about 26 June. He quoted only half the letter, 
cutting it short with a period where Nelson had placed a comma. 
I maintained, and maintain, that by so doing he concealed the 
essential purport of the letter. From this charge he now seeks to 
clear himself, and, incidentally, to impeach my accuracy, and to 
confirm his previous impugnment of Nelson’s uprightness. 

I will endeavour here to summarise Mr. Badham’s argument, 
guarding against any unintentional error on my part by referring 
the reader not only to his present pamphlet, but also to his article 
in the EneiisH Historica Review, April 1898. There the argu- 
ment that Nelson receded from his position, and enticed the rebels 
out of the castles by a promise to execute the capitulation which 
Ruffo and Foote had signed, will be found (mainly) between 
p: 274 and p. 276. Mr. Badham has now abandoned the contention 
he then maintained that the declaration was never sent in (p. 273, 
and note 50); but he seeks to strengthen his case as to its subse- 
quent revocation by fuller presentation and by new matter, which 
I purpose to discuss and to refute. 

Mr. Badham claims that during the night following Ruffo’s 
visit to the flagship ‘Nelson executed a complete volte-face,’ * the 
result of which was that he authorised Hamilton to write the next 
morning (26 June) to the cardinal the following letter :— 


Lord Nelson begs me to assure your eminence that he is resolved to do 
nothing which can break the armistice which your eminence has accorded 
to the castles of Naples. 


This letter Hamilton certainly wrote early that morning. Mr. 
Badham contended, in April 1898, that by armistice Nelson meant 
capitulation as well, a contention to which I understand he still 
adheres. I have argued at length, and will not here repeat, that 
the two were different and were distinguished by Nelson through- 
out ; “* and that therefore, although there was concession as to the 
armistice, there was none as regards the terms of capitulation in 
this letter of Hamilton’s. 

Mr. Badham maintains, however, on the authority of Sacchinelli, 
that this letter was sent by the hands of Captains Troubridge and 


** EneuisH Historicat Review, April 1898, Nelson at Naples, p. 42, note. 
“ Enos Historica Review, July 1899, pp. 485-6, 489; revised Life of Nelson, 
pp. 370-1, 
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Ball—which I think most improbable ““—and that they having 
been accredited on the 24th by a letter from Hamilton, but in 
Nelson’s name, as ‘fully informed of Lord Nelson’s sentiments, 
and will have the honour to explain them to your eminence,’ were 
still so accredited on the 26th. According to Sacchinelli—and Mr. 
Badham—the captains thus coming, and bearing Hamilton’s of the 
26th, made then the following declaration in writing :— 


Rear-Admiral Nelson does not oppose the execution of the capitulation 
of the castles Nuovo and Uovo. 

This declaration (Sacchinelli continues) Troubridge wrote with his 
own hand, but would not sign, saying that they had been accredited by 
the letter of 24 June to treat verbally concerning military operations 
and not at all in writing concerning affairs pertaining to diplomacy.*® 


In proof of Troubridge’s having written the above Sacchinelli gives 
what he calls a facsimile,‘” which reads thus :—— 


Captains Troubridge and Ball have authority on behalf of Lord 
Nelson to declare to his eminence that my lord will not oppose the 
embarkation of the rebels and of the people composing the garrison of 
the castles Nuovo and Uovo. 


Concerning this facsimile it is to be remarked at once that not 
only is it not signed by any one, but that it is not in Troubridge’s 
hand, and that the words do not tally with those given in the text 


of Sacchinelli (p. 286). ‘Not to oppose the embarkation’ is not 
the same thing as ‘ not to oppose the execution of the capitulation.’ * 
To consider the expressions as equivalent is to assume the very 
point at issue, viz. whether, when the rebels came out, which all 
admit that they did, they did so under the terms of Ruffo’s 
capitulation, which gave a safe-conduct to Toulon, or of Nelson’s 


“> My reason for doubting this is that Hamilton’s letter of the 26th, being a clear- 
cut announcement, involving no necessity for explanation or negotiation, gave no 
occasion for sending officers of such rank. A lieutenant would have been quite suffi- 
cient for the function of a postman. Also, when Nelson employed Troubridge and 
Ball on the 24th and 26th, he stated their mission and their names explicitly in 
letters carried by them. Nothing of the sort appears in Hamilton’s letter of the latter 
date. 

46 Sacchinelli, p. 246. 47 Thid. app. C. 

** On this discrepancy Mr. Badham now offers a remark (p. 24, note) that makes 
one rub one’s eyes and look again to verify. ‘There is an alternative explanation 
that the text’ (i.e. ‘ will not oppose the execution’)‘... is quite correct, “ Rear- 
Admiral Nelson, etc.,” having really been written by Troubridge; and it may be remarked 
in passing that the signature of thecaptains would scarcely be necessary for the declara 
tion containing their names.’ That the writing of B’s name by A, in an unsigned paper, 
said to express B’s declaration, would be equivalent to B’s signature is an argument 
of which Mr. Badham may be proud. That Troubridge, writing such a paper, would 
put it ‘Rear-Admiral Nelson,’ and not ‘Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson,’ disposes of the 
other conjecture. Mr. Badham’s object, in this ingenious surmise, is to reconcile 
Sacchinelli with Micheroux’s Compendio. The latter says documents, in the plural ; 
Sacchinelli uses the singular. The version in the latter’s text, and that in the 
appendix, thus make two, although the author himself always speaks of one. 
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mandate, ‘surrender themselves to the royal mercy,’ awaiting ‘ the 
approval of the king.’ Nelson explicitly affirms the latter, in words 
already quoted. 

Mr. Badham has given Sacchinelli correctly, so far as the above 
is concerned. I have objected heretofore to the whole account, on 
the ground that Sacchinelli is not trustworthy, because (1) he 
assumes the identity of meaning in the above two alleged assurances 
of Troubridge ; because (2) he states falsely that Troubridge wrote 
with his own hand ; because (3) he ignores the letter of the 26th, 
signed by Nelson himself, never mentioning it, and attributing to 
Troubridge the statement that by Hamilton’s letter of 24 June he 
was accredited for military (not diplomatic) operations, whereas 
that letter attributed to him not a military, but a diplomatic 
function, viz. to convey to the cardinal Nelson’s disapproval of the 
capitulation and his intention not to remain neutral. Nelson 
himself explains their mission of 24 June thus to Keith: ‘I sent 
Captains Troubridge and Ball instantly to the cardinal, to represent 
my opinion of the infamous terms entered into with the rebels, and 
also two papers which I enclose.’ These papers I understand to be 
the summons to the French in St. Elmo, and the declaration to the 
rebels, both part of the diplomacy of war; whereas by Nelson’s 
letter of the 26th, which Troubridge and Ball also carried, they 
were, by words which Mr. Badham in the Eneuisn Historica 
Review omitted, limited strictly to a military conference concerning 
St. Elmo. 

To these exceptions taken to Sacchinelli’s trustworthiness is to 
be added that he makes other serious mistakes, and that he wrote 
after Ruffo’s death—therefore at least twenty-eight years subsequent 
to the events. Nothing can be safely accepted on his sole authority 
if contrary to other contemporary evidence or to a reasonable 
probability. Thus Mr. Badham admits that after the delivery 
of the above letter of the 26th from Hamilton 


there seems to be another gap, which, strangely enough, Sacchinelli 
does nothing to fill up, due perhaps to the fragmentariness of the notes 
left by Ruffo. If his representation of Ruffo's sentiments be correct,*® the 
cardinal’s natural course would at this point have been to write directly 
to Nelson, explaining that he was dissatisfied with the assurances of the 
two captains. There seem to be grounds for supposing that he did actually 
take this course, for we presently find Nelson replying. 


Here we have Mr. Badham evolving out of his own inner con- 
sciousness a purely hypothetical letter, to which he has associated 
Nelson’s of the 26th as a reply. He did the same in the ENetisn 
Historica Review, but in so doing emasculated Nelson’s. It is 
thus he fills a gap which, indeed, is not merely seeming but certain, 


* Suspicion of treachery. %® Nelson at Naples, p. 24. My italics. 
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and is due to Sacchinelli’s defective material or imperfect memory, 
or both, but which does not need to be filled by a phantom of the 
imagination. The gap appears in Sacchinelli’s assertion that, 
after the captains had given assurance in Nelson’s name, the 
cardinal, though suspicious, proceeded, without further concern (non 
s’ ingeri in altro),*' in conjunction with them to execute the capitula- 
tion, whereas it is demonstrable that if they carried Hamilton’s 
letter of the 26th—which, I repeat, I greatly doubt—they were 
certainly back on board the flagship, and there received the letter 
to which Mr. Badham alludes from Nelson himself—not from 
Hamilton—before the capitulation was arranged; and consequently 
when they went ashore with this last letter their function’ was 
governed by it, the writing of which was due—not to Mr. Badham’s 
surmised letter but—to the following circumstance. 

Some time before noon on 26-June Nelson received from Ruffo 
a communication, of which Sacchinelli shows no more knowledge 
than he does of Nelson’s reply. The connexion between the two, I 
said before, lies on the surface, and for that reason I bring them 
into direct sequence here. 


Ruffo to Nelson. 


Your Excellency,—The letter to the castles will have been sent off by 
this time, and if there is hope that they will surrender at discretion it 
may meet with success, as they see the increase of the force, and in case 
they should wish to attack it will be well that we find ourselves in force 
to destroy them. I therefore beg your excellency to disembark 1,200 
men, whom it would be well to place in position to proceed afterwards 
against St. Elmo, and therefore I offer for their quarters my house, which 
is vacant and very large. . . . I hope that your excellency will favour me, 
since there have already this evening been hostilities from St. Elmo and 
there is no time to lose... . 

P. della Madalena : 25 June 1799.°? 

F. Carp. Rurro, V.G. 

H.E. Rear-Admiral Nelson. 

Nelson’s answer is undated, but its reference to Hamilton’s— 
‘this morning ’—shows it to have been 26 June. Its connexion 
with the preceding is obvious, but Mr. Badham in the Ena.isx 
Hisroricat Review, by omitting the latter part (bracketed), concealed 
the occasion of Nelson’s writing and the limitation of the captains’ 
mission. 

‘Foudroyant,’ Naples Bay. 

Sir,—I am just honoured with your eminency’s letter; and as his 
excellency Sir William Hamilton has wrote you this’ morning that I will 
not on any consideration break the armistice entered into by you, I hope 
your eminency will be satisfied that Iam supporting your ideas. I send 


- ™ Sacchinelli, p. 237. This disposes of Mr. Badham’s supposed letter, as far as 
Sacchinelli’s testimony can dispose of anything. 


Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 34944, fol. 238, My italics. 
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once more Captains Troubridge and Ball, [to arrange with your eminency 
everything relative to an attack on St. Elmo; whenever your army and 
cannon are ready to proceed against it I will Jand 1,200 men to go with 
them under the present armistice. I, have only to rejoice that his 


Britannic majesty’s fleet is here to secure the city of Naples from all 
attacks by sea. 


Tam, &c., 
NEtson.] *8 


This letter, clearly being written on the 26th, is subsequent to 
Ruffo’s, dated the 25th. .. It is equally evident that Nelson, when he 
wrote this, had no information that the ‘present armistice’ had 
been terminated by a capitulation, although the mention of Trou- 
bridge and Ball shows that they were with him, or at hand, at the 
moment of writing. _ Had they carried Hamilton's letter of the 
early morning on shore, and at that time concluded the capitula- 
tion—as Sacchinelli states that they did—they certainly would 
have told Nelson, and he would have known that the armistice was 
at an end by the surrender. . His intention to proceed against St. 
Elmo, ‘ under the present armistice,’ indicates that that castle was 
not included in it ; therefore its ‘ present’ existence meant that the 
lower castles were then in the condition of armistice **—not of 
capitulation. And this is confirmed by his opening words, ‘I will 
not on any consideration break the armistice.’ . It will be observed 
also that the first part of Nelson’s letter is obviously addressed to 
Ruffo’s fear of a sortie by the garrisons, which Nelson considers 
is removed by his promise to observe the armistice, a promise 
which was subsequent to the time of Ruffo’s writing. Ruffo’s letter 
crossed Hamilton’s. 

It is clear, therefore, that Sacchinelli was entirely mistaken in 
connecting the conclusion of the capitulation with a bringing of 
Hamilton’s letter of the 26th by Troubridge and Ball, and that at 
the later hour when these received from Nelson his own letter of 
the 26th no capitulation had taken effect of which they had any 
knowledge. Consequently, if they had any part in the capitulation 
which did take place—at some time subsequent to Ruffo’s receiving 
Hamilton’s letter—they and Ruffo then had before them Nelson’s 
own letter, which defined their mission, and by defining limited it to 
the specified object of arranging for an attack upon St. Elmo. 
Therefore, whether they made one visit or two that morning, and 

53 Nicolas, iii. 394. 

54 When Nelson sighted the shipping in Naples, 24 June, flags of truce were flying 
from castles and ships. He at once (3 p.m.) annulled the truce by signal, which how- 
ever took effect only with the ships. It appears from the journal of the ‘ Seahorse’ 
that the white flags were still flying from Uovo and Nuovo at noon of the 25th. The 
night following Nelson decided ‘to do nothing which can break the armistice . . . 
accorded to the castles of Naples.’ Micheroux seems perfectly clear that St. Elmo 


was not included in the armistice, negotiations looking thereto not being completed 
when Nelsan’s arrival interrupted them (Compendia, p. 15). 
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whether they gave any verbal statement of what they believed to 
be Nelson’s views, their credentials at the moment of capitulation 
depended upon the letter of the 26th which Ruffo received from 
them; and Mr. Badham in omitting that qualifying clause per- 
verted Nelson’s letter, as I charged. 

Nor is Mr. Badham now consistent with himself in dealing with 
this charge, as can be seen by comparing his preface (pp. vi, vii) with 
the passage of his article in the Enetisn Historica Review which I 
criticised. In the latter he wrote that ‘ Ruffo evidently replied 
to Hamilton’s letter, taking exception to his assurance as inadequate, 
for Nelson presently wrote himself’ that of the 26th. This Mr. 
Badham then quoted in the mutilated form, and immediately con- 
tinued, ‘These two captains, who had previously been accredited 
by Hamilton as “thoroughly informed of the sentiments of Lord 
Nelson,” came to Ruffo and completed the impression which the 
letters above quoted would naturally convey. They verbally assured 
him that “Nelson would not interfere with the execution of the 
capitulation.” ’** Now he says in his preface (pp. vi-vii) that ‘ the 
letter of the 26th has nothing whatever to do with their powers on 
the occasion of the pledge,” being written several hours subsequently.’ 
Why then did he quote the letter—mutilated—before, and in imme- 
diate connexion with, the assurance of the captains, if it was written 
several hours after, and had nothing to do with their powers when 
they gave the assurance ? 

Notwithstanding the obvious connexion of Ruffo’s and Nelson’s 
letters, just given, Mr. Badham still argues that the latter was reply- 
ing to the hypothetical letter he himself has surmised. He supports 
this contention by emphasising the word ‘ just’—‘ I am just honoured 
with your eminence’s letter ’—and asks in astonishment how it 
could be that Ruffo’s letter of the 25th ‘had only just arrived. 
Twenty hours’ delay in a matter of such urgent importance is not 
very likely.’ *” Where does he get these twenty hours? Where do 
they begin and whereend? Micheroux tells us that he, who was 
on shore, but not at Ruffo’s headquarters, received from the latter, 
at ten o’clock of the 26th, a written message that Nelson had con- 
sented to allow the capitulation of Uovo and Nuovo. Upon capitu- 
lation the armistice with the lower castles would be superseded ; 
and that it was still existing when Nelson wrote has been shown. 
Obviously, therefore, Nelson’s letter was written before Micheroux’s 
time of reception, 10 a.m. ; and working back from that, his alleged 
concession could scarcely have left the flagship later than 9 a.m. 
Twenty hours before 9 a.m. would be 1 p.m., 25 June; yet Ruffo’s 
letter (‘the letter to the castles’) was written at an hour when he 
could say an attack had been made ‘ this evening’ from St. Elmo— 


55 EneuisH Hisrorican Review, April 1898, p. 275. My italics. 
56 My italics. 57 P, 25, note 1, 
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clearly, therefore, after nightfall, very probably towards midnight. 
The exact hour either of Ruffo’s letter or of Nelson’s reply is a matter 
only of inference ; nor am I concerned to doubt that Nelson may 
have received the ai castelli letter earlier, and just before he wrote 
a second, viz. Ruffo’s of the 26th, concerning the reported reverse 
of the royalists before Capua, given by Mr. Badham (p. 21), to 
which he attaches an importance that to my mind has no existence, 
and which, speaking as a military man, I am certain would make 
no other impression upon Nelson than that which Micheroux con- 
veys throughout—that Ruffo was in a very ‘ nervous condition,’ as 
the phrase goes, and needed bracing up. That it would weigh with 
Nelson one jot to concede either armistice or capitulation I do not 
for a moment believe. He knew too well the value of the Neapoli- 
tan forces, regular or irregular, to trouble about their doings at 
Capua. 

This point of Mr. Badham’s is perfectly immaterial. I men- 
tion it only lest I should seem to avoid it. The importance of 
Ruffo’s letter is that it establishes, what had been questioned, that 
Nelson spoke truth when he said that the rebels received his de- 
claration or opinion. The essential fact in Nelson’s is that it shows 
that no capitulation had taken place at a stage demonstrably sub- 
sequent to that at which Sacchinelli says that Troubridge and Ball 
were present, as parties pledging and consenting, in Nelson’s name, 
to the original capitulation signed by Ruffo and Foote. Whatever 
action Ruffo took as regards a capitulation on 26 June he took 
with Nelson’s written papers before him, viz. the declaration and 
opinion given above. From these the captains—if they were with 
him at all when he arranged the capitulation of the 26th—could 
take nothing; for their present powers were defined and limited, 
by Nelson’s of that date, to arranging for an attack upon St. Elmo. 
As regards Hamilton’s letter of 24 June, which stated that the 
captains were then ‘fully informed as to Nelson’s sentiments ’— 
which Sacchinelli names, and which Mr. Badham claims still ac- 
credited them—Ruffo knew also that he had, subsequently to it, on 
25 June, and in person, received from Nelson the ‘opinion’ that 
the capitulation could not be carried into effect without the king’s 
approval. To cite the letter of the 24th, given for a specific end, 
as qualifying the captains, on the 26th, to give assurances contrary 
to Nelson’s written opinion of the 25th, is clearly untenable. 

It seems proper to note, at this point and in this connexion, 
that it is now by no means certain that Troubridge and Ball had 
anything to do with the final compact for surrender, either on 
their own account or on Nelson’s, although, after the compact 
was made, Ruffo doubtless arranged with them, as Hamilton wrote, 
for the embarkation of the rebels and for the landing of the 
marines, who to the number of 500—not the 1,200 promised 
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against St. Elmo—afterwards garrisoned the castles. Sacchinelli 
says Micheroux accompanied the captains to the castles to 
arrange the execution. -Micheroux, whose newly found journal 
constitutes the new proof upon which Maresca and Badham rely, 
and who wrote soon after the event, so far from supporting Sac- 
chinelli’s account, does not as much as mention the captains in 
connexion with the capitulation, nor at all on 26 June, although 
he does mention them both, coupled by name, several times, both 
before and after. According to Micheroux, Ruffo wrote to him that 
Nelson had consented to carry the capitulation into effect, and sent 
the ‘enclosed documents from Nelson for the surety of the garrisons, 
but these having trusted to a verbal assurance, there was no need 
for me to use them.’** He mentions no one but himself as an 
intermediary agent in the transaction. 

Nor is this inference from the ‘ Compendio,’ hitherto inaccessible, 
the only reasonable indication that the surrender of the castles 
was procured by Ruffo alone, acting through Micheroux, and by 
Micheroux through Minichini, and alleging a consent of Nelson’s 
to Ruffo’s terms; of which consent no valid proof is forthcoming, 
the ‘Compendio’ to the contrary notwithstanding. . The ‘ Verbale’ of 
Minichini,® on which Mr. Badham lays much stress, and which 
was by Maresca questioned until the resurrection of the ‘ Com- 
pendio,’ * makes—equally with the ‘Compendio’—no mention of 
Troubridge and Ball. By the ‘ Verbale’ the whole proceeding is at 
Uovo conducted by Minichini, who, deputed by Micheroux, stipu- 
lates terms in accordance with ‘those of Ruffo, and at the conclu- 
sion hoists the royal flag. Though not expressly so stated it is 
evident that what he did at Uovo Micheroux was doing at Nuovo; 
and yet, though the ‘ Verbale’ is curiously circumstantial, no mention 
whatever is made of the British marines. From this double omis- 
sion there is but one conclusion, viz. that the marines and British 
officers, though certainly at hand, were not officially concerned 
until after the surrender was completed, in form and in fact. It 
was purely the transaction of Ruffo acting through subordinates. 
That the British subsequently took charge is proved both by general 
mention ® and, specifically, by the fact that two days later Mini- 
chini needed a special order from Nelson to permit him to inspect 
Uovo,® of which, two days before, he had taken formal possession. 

Without pressing too severely the maxim, ‘ False in one, false in 
all,’ it.is plain that Sacchinelli’s account of this business, being so 
markedly both erroneous and defective, shares in the general ruin 
of evidence that has involved also Mr. Badham’s mutilation of 
Nelson’s letter of 26 June, and his false quotation from Dumas, 

58 Compendio, p. 16. My italics. 58° Sacchinelli, pp. 237-8. 


© Il Cavaliere Micherouz, p. 217. *' Compendio, p. 3. 
® F.g. Nicolas, iii. 389, 393. * Ibid. p. 394. 
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brought up to reinforce Sacchinelli. It can be positively affirmed 
that this and other mistakes make the latter an insufficient witness. 
The most that can be said for him is that his account may have 
some germs of truth, which upon adequate corroboration may 
appear. That such corroboration has been found is believed not 
only by Mr. Badham, but by the very respectable Italian authority, 
the marchese Maresca. 

The latter, writing in August 1899, was good enough to say that 
he found my reasoning in the Enexisn Historicau Review of July 
unanswerable, so far as the evidence then accessible went; but he 
added that he knew of a document which, if he were at liberty to 
publish it, would throw important new light and modify conclu- 
sions. Since then he has obtained the necessary consent, and the 
document has been published.™ 

This recent discovery is in the form of a journal, probably 
intended as a report to a superior, kept by Antonio Micheroux, 
already so often mentioned, a Neapolitan diplomatist, who had ob- 
tained a reinforcement of Russian troops from Corfu, with which he 
had joined Ruffo, and was present throughout the proceedings at 
Naples. The portion of this document which bears upon the 
question of Nelson’s good faith, in the final capitulation, is as 
follows, beginning with Nelson’s handing Ruffo the ‘Opinion’ in 
the post-meridian of 25 June :— 


Lord Nelson delivered to the cardinal a written declaration that the 
capitulation ought not to take effect so long as it was not approved by 
his Sicilian majesty. 

26 June. At daybreak a copy of the said declaration was sent to each 
of the castles, together with a note signed by his Eminence and the 
Russian commandant announcing that the troops would resume their 
former positions. But no sooner had the Russians fallen back from the 
surroundings of the castle and the palace to Spirito Santo than there 
spread thoughout the city an incredible consternation, so that in a few 
hours thousands and thousands of persons left Naples. 

In this situation of things what may have been the motive through 
which Lord Nelson suddenly changed his mind has never come to my 
knowledge. I will say positively that towards ten o’clock his Eminence 
wrote me that, Lord Nelson having consented to put the capitulation into 
effect, I was to replace the Russian troops in the abandoned posts. In 
proof of that his Eminence sent me pressingly the documents from Lord 
Nelson herewith enclosed © as security to the garrisons; but the latter 
having relied upon a simple assurance it was not necessary for me to use 
them.® 


The marchese Maresca, prior to the discovery of this document, 
held thus :— 


6 See above, p. 699, note 2. 
8° These documents are wanting in the Compendio as found. 
% Compendio, p. 16, 

« XV.-—NO. LX, 
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It is therefore allowable to suppose that Micheroux with the two 
Englishmen arranged with the commandants of the forts that the capitu- 
lation should be executed upon lines subordinated to the declarations of 
Nelson. Of an unconditional execution of the capitulation, after the 
declarations of the English (admiral), and after the enforced adhesion of 
Ruffo, there was no longer room to talk. Only of an unconditional sur- 
render could there at that moment be any discussion ; and, if conditions 
were then offered, they could only have been most briefly these : that the 
patriots should give up the castles, purely and simply, that those who had 
declared their wish to go to Toulon should embark and remain in the 
roads, that the others should stay in the forts until the determination of 
the king, in the case of either, should be known.*? 


Upon the ground of the quotation from Micheroux’s ‘Com- 
pendio,’ given above, Maresca now announces his change of opinion 
in these words :-— 

The imposing name of Nelson, and the very enormity of the thing, 
made it seem to me impossible that the great admiral would resort to 
fraud to induce the abhorred republicans to leave the forts and to get 
them into his power. I must acknowledge my mistake. The ‘ Compendio’ 
removes all doubt . . . and, ifIam not mistaken, speaks the final and 
definite word in this cause.** ... 

The two documents indicated in the narrative cannot be other than 
those which Sacchinelli publishes, one in the text, one in the facsimile, 
documents which, being not kept by the patriots, remained among Ruffo’s 
papers.®? 

It is with diffidence, not unmingled with a sense of rashness, 
that one ventures to differ from the marchese Maresca, whose 
name in connexion with Neapolitan annals has something of the 
prestige which he here attributes to Nelson. Still his conclusion 
herein is so hasty, and so overlooks difficulties in its way, that it 
must be subjected to test. It rests upon the assumption that 
the ‘enclosed documents from Lord Nelson,’ mentioned by 
Micheroux, ‘ cannot be other than’ the same as those two versions 
which Sacchinelli gives of one ‘declaration,’ which he alleges was 
written by Troubridge himself. Sacchinelli speaks of but one 
document, always in the singular— this declaration ’—although he 
gives of its contents two versions, which differ decisively one from 
the other.” 

What is this document in itself? A paper which Sacchinelli 
alleges that Troubridge himself wrote, with his own hand, though 
he refused to sign it, but which upon the examination of the fac- 
simile is not in Troubridge’s handwriting ; nor does any one know 
in whose handwriting it is. Mr. Badham thinks he can identify it 
with that of a clerk or interpreter ;“ but neither he nor any one else 
now knows who wrote it. 


6? Maresca, 11 Cavaliere Micheroux, pp. 214-5. = Compendio, p. 3. 
6 Tbid. p. 7. © Sacchinelli, pp. 236-7, and app. C. 
71 EneuisH Historica Review, p. 275, note 59. 
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What then does this new proof amount to ? 
1. Taking the marchese Maresca’s supposition, that Micheroux’s 
‘documents’ are Sacchinelli’s ‘ declaration ’ of Troubridge, we are to 
believe that an unsigned paper, in the handwriting of a subordinate 
to us unknown, received from Ruffo by an intermediate messenger, 
purporting to contain a declaration of Troubridge as to a promise 
by Nelson, was by Micheroux accepted as a definitive statement from 
Nelson, so that he assured the rebels that they could come out in 
reliance upon Nelson’s faith. 

2. There is an alternative supposition open that by the ‘in- 
closed documents’ Micheroux meant—what he calls them—‘ docu- 
ments from Lord Nelson’ himself, in some way authenticated to 
his satisfaction. To this is to be replied that nowhere else is the 
existence of such documents, reversing Nelson’s previously 
announced position, even remotely hinted at, and that if such ever 
were sent to, or through, Ruffo, Nelson would not have dared to 
say, as he did to his commander-in-chief and to the first lord of the 
admiralty, that the rebels came out under the opinion given to 
Ruffo, and with the knowledge conveyed by his declaration to 
themselves. 

8. We are further asked to believe that the rebels had such 
faith in Micheroux’s simple statement, after all the agony of fear 
through which they had passed, and the dangers that await treason, 
that they were willing to go out without retaining, nay, even with- 
out seeing, papers sent expressly for their surety, and the preserva- 
tion of. which in their own hands would have shielded them with 
the power of the whole British empire, had Nelson been a Borgia 
instead of the upright man he at all other times was. 

And these incredibilities we are asked to accept as outweighing 
Nelson’s clear statement, four times made in writing,” that the 
rebels came out with the knowledge that the capitulation could not 
be carried into execution without the approval of the king. 

I have before given reasons for believing that Sacchinelli 
' cannot be depended upon. Micheroux also cannot be considered 
a competent witness, when he stands alone. Even if the two 
agreed together—which in the present instance they are far from 
doing—neither the one nor the other possesses those characteristics 
of truthfulness which would give their joint testimony weight 
against the word of a man who has had the long and honourable 
public career, open to the scrutiny of all men, that Nelson ran. 
Not only was Micheroux suspected by the court, as was Ruffo ; 
in the atmosphere of treachery and suspicion that hung about the 
Neapolitan court that alone would be insufficient to condemn a 
man. His narrative elsewhere is in direct issue with Troubridge in 


* To Keith, Nicolas, iii. 393; to Lord Spencer, ibid. p. 406; to Davison, ibid. 
p. 510; to Alexander Stephens, ibid. p. 520. 
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a matter where the indications are distinctly against the truth of 
the ‘Compendio,’ concerning which the marchese Maresca remarks 
that, being directed to Acton, it has all the appearance of a self- 
defence. The marchese Maresca had previously noted that 
Micheroux, after the capitulation of the lower castles, ‘had from 
the beginning wished to get possession of St. Elmo by paying a 
sum of money to Méjan (the commander), so avoiding injury 
to the city;’™ the latter a dominant and natural object with 
him and Ruffo, to effect which he was willing to try bribery of a 
military commander. In the ‘Compendio,’ addressed to Acton, 
Micheroux states, under date of 28 June, that there was a confer- 
ence in the morning of that day between the commandant and 
council of St. Elmo on the one side, himself, Troubridge, and Ball 
on the other, after which, 


upon returning to the city, Captains Troubridge and Ball desired 
that my adjutant should again go to St. Elmo under some pretext, to 
offer 15,0001. sterling to the commander, if he would immediately yield 
the castle. The adjutant discharged the commission. The commander 
having replied to me that he would be ready to come to an agreement, for 
no venal motive, and with care only for his honour, if it were not for 
certain very troublesome persons in his council, the adjutant thought 
best to entrust to General Gambs the charge of winning over the more 
obstinate of the council.” 


Among the letters of Troubridge to Nelson in the British 
Museum is the foliowing, a postscript, which has become detached 
from its letter :— 


Since finishing my letter the governor has through Mihereaux (sic) 
sent an offer to surrender for 150,000 ducats. I have long suspected 
Mr. M-—. Ball will explain to your lordship this afternoon, as he is 
coming down, if you can spare Hallowell I should be much obliged to 
your lordship. 

T. TROUBRIDGE. 

I treated the offer as it deserved.”® 
The date of this is wanting, but the reference to the exchange 
between Ball and Hallowell fixes it at 2 or 3 July—probably the 
former, as Ball’s ship, the ‘ Alexander,’ sailed for Malta on the 8rd. 

The marchese Maresca has elsewhere stated that, at the 
beginning of the siege, ‘the others, and probably the English 
above all, were opposed’ to Micheroux’s proposition to bribe. But, 
as ‘the injuries to the city increased day by day, and the hope of 
reducing the fort became ever more remote, the English them- 


73 Compendio, p. 6. Maresca specifies Ruffo’s apparent accusation that Micheroux 
had had a prominent consenting part in the capitulation, but this was not the only 
suspicion under which Micheroux lay. See Maresca, Il Cavaliere Micherouz, p. 248. 

4 Tbid. p. 243. "> Compendio, p. 17. 

© Add. MS. 34915, f. 338. This letter, being undated, appears to have been placed 
with some others in a folio to which they do not belong. 
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selves began to bargain with Méjan concerning the price of a 
surrender.’”” Among numerous letters of Troubridge during the 
siege, copies of which I have before me, I can find no trace either 
of a disposition to bribe or of fear concerning the issue. Maresca’s 
authorities at this time seem to be chiefly Micheroux’s letters and 
the contemporary ‘ Diario Napoletano.’ The reader will remark 
that the statement that the English were ‘ at first opposed’ is in 
flat contradiction to that of Micheroux in the ‘Compendio,’ before 
quoted, that on 28 June, before the siege even began, Troubridge 
and Ball offered 15,000/. for a surrender. 

To this contradiction, as affecting Micheroux’s credit, add 
Troubridge’s letter above quoted, coincident with which, and 
corroborating it, we find the statement, in Maresca’s ‘ Cavaliere 
Micheroux,’ that on 3 July Micheroux did receive a letter in cipher, 
through an intermediary with Méjan, offering to surrender for 
150,000 ducats, concerning which Micheroux commented, ‘The truth 
is that for 50,000 to 60,000 ducats we could have had the fort from 
the beginning, without burning a match.’ 

Nor are these the only circumstances that throw grave doubt 
upon Micheroux’s truthfulness. In the same number of the 
‘ Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane’ in which the ‘Com- 
pendio’ was first published, and immediately consecutive to it, is 
an article by M. E. Bertaux, quoting from the records of the French 
ministry of war a number of documents relating to the affairs at 
Naples in 1799. Among these is a copy of a letter, certified by the 
‘inspector of reviews,’ from Micheroux to Méjan, presented by the 
latter in his own defence against charges of misconduct in the sur- 
render of §t. Elmo, for which use it had been written. In it 
Micheroux ‘ certifies upon his word of honour... that a sum 
of money having been offered to the said commandant, he rejected 
the proposal in the most honourable manner.’ How this state- 
ment isto be reconciled with that quoted by the marchese Maresca does 
not immediately appear. The natural surmise is that Micheroux 
was himself so far involved—at Méjan’s mercy—that he could not 
refuse to write such a letter. That the queen, as well as Troubridge, 
suspected him is well known.’ M. Bertaux, indeed, does not hesitate 
to characterise another statement of Micheroux’s, in the same letter, 
as a lie, in the following words: ‘I am willing even not to take 
account of a first lie (menzogna) of the Cav. Micheroux, and to 
believe provisionally that which other witnesses more worthy of 
trust deny—that is, that the castle, when surrendered, was pour 
ainsi dire pulverisé.’ From his research into Méjan’s official records 


7 Il Cavaliere Micherouz, p. 243. 78 Ibid. pp. 242-3. 

” Arch. Storico, anno xxiv, p. 477 (1899). 

© Tl Cavaliere Micheroux, p. 248; Palumbo, Carteggio Maria Carolina, pp. 983, 
100, 202. 
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M. Bertaux wholly discredits his refusal of a bribe,*' though he 
might have enacted the old comedy of indignant virtue protesting, 
with an open hand behind its back. 

The reader must decide for himself how far the inherent 
improbabilities here indicated, and those involved in Micheroux’s 
account of the surrender, in the ‘ Compendio,’ before noted, affect his 
credibility as a witness. For myself, they place him alongside of 
Sacchinelli, as one from whose account side-lights may be received, 
inferences drawn, but whose uncorroborated statements cannot be ac- 
cepted. The statements of the two, in the matter of the surrender of 
Nuovo and Uovo, are not only not corroborative, but are mutually 
destructive, while over against and contradicting them are the 
records of Troubridge—‘ whose honour,’ said Lord St. Vincent, who 
knew him long, ‘ is bright as his sword’—as well as the explicit 
assertion of Nelson, ‘ With this knowledge the rebels came out of 
the castles.’ To Nelson also, nearly two years later, when the 
transactions at Naples had become history, St. Vincent wrote, ‘ Be 
assured, my dear lord, every public act of your life has been the 
subject of my admiration ;’ and this was after Mr. Fox, St. Vincent’s 
party chief, had made his well-known attack upon Nelson’s conduct 
in the transaction under discussion. I mean not by this to claim 
that St. Vincent had perfect knowledge of the Naples business, but 
that he testified to an unimpeachable character, through over three 
years of close official association, as well as of longer opportunities 
for knowledge less direct. Every man is entitled to the presumption 
arising from such pertinent evidence to character, until credible 
proof to the contrary is brought. 

Mr. Badham closes his attack upon Nelson by quoting Southey’s 
words :— 

A deplorable transaction! a stain upon the memory of Nelson and 
the honour of England! To palliate it would be in vain; to justify it 
would be wicked: there is no alternative for one who will not make 
himself a participator in guilt but to record the disgraceful story with 
sorrow and with shame. 


Just so: Southey at the beginning of the century, with his fasci- 
nating style and narrative power, took up and gave currency to 
this view in a book which, through its singular literary merits, has 
ever since been the favourite and most widely read of the lives of 
Nelson. Yet one familiar with the details has but to read the 
passage beginning, About six-and-thirty hours afterwards Nelson 
arrived,’ to see how imperfect and secondary was Southey’s know- 
ledge of the facts upon which he dared to pass his eloquent 
judgment. Nelson’s statement, ‘The rebels came out with 
this knowledge,’ is not mentioned—was probably not even known 
to him—while the influence of Foote’s resentful attack upon the 


8! Arch. stor., anno xxiy. pp. 479-81. 
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admiral’s memory is traceable in Southey’s very words. Thus 
current rumour and prejudiced view received the stamp of a sup- 
posed high authority, and gave existence to a prepossession against 
which laws of evidence strive at a disadvantage. Thus the case is ever 
being tried on appeal, and before the unqualified bench of biassed 
public opinion. Were the matter new, and could it be approached 
with open mind, the inadequacy of the testimony against Nelson 
would be apparent. But prejudice dies hard. Let men, however, 
squarely face the two facts—his record otherwise unblemished and 
his distinct affirmation, ‘The rebels came out under this opinion 
—with this knowledge.’ Then let them ask themselves whether 
against these two rocks the allegations of denouncers, as so far 
adduced, do not break in vain. 

Nor should we, in the wish to be upright, ‘lean over backward,’ 
as an American expression has it. That a man is a national hero, 
and is dead, does not disentitle him to the presumption of innocence 
until guilt is proved ; nor is it partiality to declare positively that 
a great and honourable name has not been stained, accepting as 
proof his own assertion, unless this is rebutted by clear and tenable 
evidence. Singularly enough, the fact that the evidence adduced 
against him is contradictory, ‘shady,’ and intricate, seems to give 
an impression that his own conduct must have been the same. 
Yet nothing could be clearer or more explicit than his assertion 


already so often quoted. Owing, however, to the denunciation of 
Southey and Fox, it has been for a century assumed that Nelson 
must have been guilty unless proof—negative proof—can be 
brought forward that he was innocent; that he did not do that of 
which, upon inadequate testimony, he has been accused and 
condemned. 


A. T. Manan. 
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Notes and Documents 


BYZANTINES AND ARABS IN THE TIME OF THE EARLY ABBASIDS. 


Tae Arabic historians Al Baladhuri (cire. 868), Ibn Wadhih, 
otherwise known as Al Ya‘kubi (8783), and Al Tabari (915), 
and the work known as ‘Kitab Al ‘Uyun,’ or ‘ Book of Springs’ 
(of the latter half of the eleventh century) contain much impor- 
tant information upon the wars, treaties, and other relations 
between the Byzantine and Arab empires, which even to Arabic 
scholars is only accessible by laborious search through matter 
relating to quite different subjects. In Weil’s ‘Geschichte der 
Chalifen’ many valuable extracts and citations from Arabic authors 
are given; but none of the writers above mentioned was accessible 
to Weil, whose information was drawn from the often corrupt 
epitome of Al Tabari given by Ibn Al Athir (1224) and from 
other inferior writers. I have therefore given below translations 
with a commentary and comparisons with Greek, Syriac, and 
Armenian writers of all passages in the above Arabic chronicles 
relating to the frontier wars of Arabs and Byzantines from the 
accession to power of the Abbasid dynasty in 750 down to the 
death of the Caliph Al Amin in 818, after which time there was 
a long cessation of hostilities. In Ibn Wadhih, Al Tabari, and 
the ‘Kitab Al ‘Uyun’ the events are related in chronological 
order with dates,?and I have therefore arranged the extracts under 
the years of the Higra. In Al Baladhuri, on the other hand, 
who is in many ways the most valuable of all, they are arranged 
according to subjects, the fortunes of each province and of each 
town in the province being narrated separately, sometimes with- 
out dates ; hence it was impossible to give these extracts with the 
others, and I have therefore placed them separately in Part II. 
Although all these writers lived some time after the events 
recorded, their narratives relating to this period are largely. de- 
rived from lost contemporary authors, of whom Al Wakidi, gene- 
rally recognised as the best Arabic authority on these subjects, was 


1 Except parts of Al Talari in MS. 
2 Ibn Wadhih gives short notices of each year’s campaigns at the end of each 
caliphate, but he sometimes also has longer accounts in his ordinary narrative. 
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born in 747 and died in 828, and is therefore for the greater part 
of the period a contemporary source. Ibn Wadhih and Al Tabari, 
who in the Ommiad period follow in the main the same traditions,* 
are in the period before us for the most part entirely divergent ; 
and it may therefore be assumed that with few exceptions they 
drew from different sources. Whenever, therefore, their testimony 
agrees, it is all the more valuable. It does not, however, follow 
that, because they give the names of different men as leading a 
raid in one year, one of the two is wrong. In the first place 
several raids were often made at the same time in different places, 
and in the second place, where some exploit, such as the capture of 
a fort, was performed, one author might ascribe this to the man who 
actually achieved it, who was perhaps only the leader of a detach- 
ment, and another to the commander-in-chief. Further, Kudama 
informs us that it was the practice to make three raids each year, 
a winter-raid at the end of February and beginning of March, a 
spring-raid from 10 May to 10 June, and a summer-raid from 
10 July to 8 Sept. Nowa spring-raid is never mentioned by our 
authors and a winter-raid only once,°and we may therefore assume 
that they as a rule classed them all under the ordinary term 
‘summer-raid,’ in which the idea of any particular season was 
almost lost.? Of course, where the raids are given all together in 
a summary, as is done by Ibn Wadhih, it is easy to enter one under 
a wrong year,® but we must not hastily suppose this to be the case 
wherever he differs from other authors. In the case of nearly all 
important campaigns, however, we are not left to the guidance of 
the Arabic writers, but are able far better than in the earlier period 
to control them from external sources. For most of the period 
with which this article deals we have two contemporary authori- 
ties, the Pseudo-Dionysios,? who wrote in 775, and Theophanes, 
who wrote in 813. Michael the Syrian’ (1196), who at least 
down to 746 follows in the main the same source as Theophanes, 
supplies in this period independent testimony, which is probably 


’ The latest citation that I can find from him relates to the year 810. 

* An article dealing with the campaigns in Asia Minor in the time of the Ommiads 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xviii. 182 ff. 

5 Ed. M. J. de Goeje, p. 259. De Goeje believes this geographer to have composed his 
work about 932; but the facts here given must be derived from some earlier writer, 
probably Al Garmi, who was a captive in 845 (Al Mas‘udi, Tanbih, p. 190). 

6 See p. 741. 7 See p. 737, where the ‘summer-raid’ began in February. 
The ‘summer-raids’ of a.H. 175 and 179 (see p. 741, note 116) were also clearly 
in the winter. 

8 Where a new year began during the campaign, it might be entered under the 
expiring or the beginning year, and the peculiarity of the Arabic calendar makes such 
confusion particularly likely to occur. 

* Edited and translated by M. Chabot (Paris, 1895). 

© Quoted from the Arabic version (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 4402). The original 
Syriac is being edited by M. Chabot. The Armenian version (translated into French 
by Langlois) is very inferior, 
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drawn for the most part from the chronicle of the true Dionysios 
(written in 848), whom he once quotes by name as an eye- 
witness.'' Elijah of Nisibis,’ or rather Al Khuwarizmi (circ. 835), 
from whom his notices of campaigns in Asia Minor are cited, un- 
fortunately deserts us in 785, where a long lacuna in the manu- 
script begins. The Armenian Leontius,'* though his history only 
comes down to 790, seems to have written in the latter half of the 
ninth century. To all these authors I have given references in 
the margin, wherever they relate the same facts as are found in 
the Arabic writers. 

It can hardly be said that the writers here cited mention any 
important invasion not recorded elsewhere; but from them we 
learn, what we should not otherwise have known, that there was a 
raid of some kind nearly every year, though the majority of these 
were no doubt wholly insignificant, while with regard to many of 
the more important events, such as the expeditions of Constantine 
against Melitene and Theodosioupolis, the capture of Semalous in 
780, the expedition of Al Rashid in 788, and the campaigns and 
negotiations of the reign of Nikephoros, they supply many interesting 
details not recorded by other authors. They also frequently record 
facts which enable us to locate an expedition mentioned only in 
general terms by Theophanes: thus the capture of Laodikeia 
Katakekaumene in 770 and the advance to Ankyra in 776 are 
known only from Arabic sources. Further, the Arabs, and in par- 
ticular Al Baladhuri, relate facts not otherwise known as to the 
captures and recaptures of Adata and other fortresses, and throw 
interesting light on the Arab system of colonising and garrisoning 
the frontier districts. They also frequently correct and supplement 
the chronology, fixing, for instance, the exact date of the Arab 
capture of Kamachon in 793: where, however, their chronology 
differs from that of Theophanes, it is often exceedingly difficult to 
decide between them, ‘To other points of interest attention is called 
in the notes on the particular passages concerned. 


E. W. Brooks. 
I, ANNALISTIC ExTracts. 


A.H. 183." Ibn Wadhih. In his" days in the year 188, the Emperor 
of the Romans (and that was Constantine) advanced until he laid siege to 
Melitene and blockaded it; and he accepted terms of peace from it.'° 


" See p. 741, note 116. The name of Dionysios is not in the Arabic, but, being in 
Gregory Abu’l Farag, who follows Michael, must have been in the original. 

2 Edited with translation by Bithgen (Abh. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Bd. 8). 
_ 3 Ed. Ezeanths (St. Petersburg, 1887). For convenience the references are to 
Shahnazarean’s translation (Paris, 1856). 
“ 9 Aug. 750 to 29 July 751. 4° The Caliph Abu’l ‘Abbas. 
'* The writer seems purposely to avoid stating what the terms were. On the 







Theoph. 
A.M. 6243 ; 
Nikeph. p. 
65; Mich. 
A.S. 1063 ; 
El. Nis. 
A.H. 133; 

* Dion.’ 
As. 1061 
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Ard Moses the son of Ka‘b, the Tamimi, advanced towards him, but 
there was no meeting between them. And Abu’l ‘Abbas wrote to ‘Abd 
Allah the son of ‘Ali, telling him that owing to neglect on his part the 
enemy had wrought havoc; and he told him to go to the spot with the 
forces that he had with him, and to throw his forces into the frontier- 
districts. And he advanced until he passed through the pass; and he 
continued making his dispositions until the news of the death of Abu’l 
‘Abbas reached him. 

Al Tabari. And in it Salih the son of ‘Ali sent Sa‘id the son of ‘Abd 
Allah to make a summer-raid beyond the passes. 

A.H. 186.17 Al Tabari. And in this year ‘Abd Allah the son of ‘Ali 
came to Abu’l ‘Abbas at Al Anbar; and Abu’l ‘Abbas appointed him to 
conduct the summer-raid with the men of Khurasan and the men of Al 
Sham [Syria] and Al Gazira [Mesopotamia] '* and Al Mausil. And he 
started and went as far as Doliche, but had not passed beyond the passes 
when the news of the death of Abu’l ‘Abbas reached him.'® 

And ‘Abd Allah the son of ‘Ali returned with the forces that were 
with him. 

A.H. 187.2° Ibn Wadhih. And in his*! daysin the year 137 a raid was 
conducted by Salih the son of ‘Ali at the head of the army of Al Sham and 
Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet the son of ‘Ali at the head of the army ” 
of Khurasan. And no raid had been made upon the territory of the 
Romans since the raid of Al Ghamr the son of Yazid in the year 125 
until this time. And Salih the son of ‘Ali remained as wali of Al Sham 
and the frontier, and he sent deputy amirs to raid the territory of the 

Mis. — under the command of his son Al Fadhl the son of Salih and 
others. 

Al Tabari. And the men made no summer-raid this year, because the 
Sultan was occupied in fighting Sunbadh.** 

A.H. 188.%4 Al Tabari. And among the events of the year was the entry 
of Constantine, the Emperor of the Romans, into Melitene by force ; *°and 
he overcame its inhabitants and razed its wall to the ground; and he 
spared the fighting men and the women and children in it. 

And among the events of the year according to the statement of Al 
Wakidi was the summer-raid of Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet the son of 
‘Ali the son of ‘Abd Allah the son of Al ‘Abbas, in company with Salih 
the son of ‘Ali the son of ‘Abd Allah; and Salih gave him 40,000 
denarii. And with them went ‘Isa the son of ‘Ali the son of ‘Abd Allah ; 
and he gave him also 40,000 denarii. And Salih the son of ‘Ali built 
other hand, the statement of Al Tabari (under the year 138) that it was taken by force 


seems to err on the other side. Cf. part ii. note 204. 

” 7 July 753 to 26 June 754. 

18 T give these names throughout in the Arabic form, because they do not exactly 
correspond to Syria and Mesopotamia. 

1” He died 9 June 754. 2 27 June 754 to 15 June 755. 

2! The Caliph Al Mansur. # The word gund (army) seems to have fallen out. 

*3 A Magian who revolted in Khurasan in the spring of 755. 

24 16 June 755 to 4 June 756. 

* The date is clearly wrong (see part ii. note 204). ‘Dion.,’ however, makes 
Khushan the Armenian invade Anzetene with a Roman force in A.S. 1066 (755), 
which may explain the error (see part ii. note 222). It is hardly necessary with 
Weil (Gesch. der Chalifen, ii. p. 35) to assume two destructions of Melitene. 
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what the lord of the Romans had destroyed in Melitene. And it is said 
that the expedition of Salih and Al ‘Abbas to Melitene on the raid was 
in the year 139. 

A.H. 189.2 Al Tabari. And among the events was the stay of Salih 
the son of ‘Ali and Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet at Melitene until they 
had completed the building of Melitene. Then they made a summer-raid 
by the pass of Adata, and invaded the land of the Romans; and Salih 
was accompanied on the raid by his sisters Um ‘Isa and Lubaba, the 
daughters of ‘Ali; and they had made a vow that, if the dominion of 
the Ommiads were ended, they would wage war in the path of God. 
And Ga‘far the son of Hanzala, the Bahrani, made a raid by the pass 
of Melitene. 

And in this year was the ransoming that was effected between Al 
Mansur and the lord of the Romans; and Al Mansur delivered the Moslem 
prisoners from them ; and after this, as is stated, no summer-raid was 
made by the Moslems until the year 146, because Abu Ga‘far was occupied 
with the affair of the sons of ‘Abd Allah the son of Al Hasan, except that 
some record that Al Hasan the son of Kahtaba made a summer-raid in 
company with ‘Abd Al Wahhab the son of Abraham, the Imam, in the 
year 140, and Constantine, the lord of the Romans, came with 100,000 
men and reached the Gaihan [Pyramos] ; and he heard of the numbers 
of the Moslems and was afraid to attack them ; then after it there was no 
summer-raid until the year 146. 

A.H. 141.27 Al Tabari. And in this year was the completion of the 
building of Mopsouestia by the hands of Gabriel the son of Yahya, the 
Khurasani. And Mahomet, the son of Abraham the Imam, was 
stationed on the frontier at Melitene.”* 

A.H. 142.29 Ibn Wadhih. Al‘Abbas the son of Mahomet conducted 
the raid.*° 

A.H. 148.5! Ibn Wadhih. Al ‘Abbas again conducted the raid. 

A.H. 145.52 Ibn Wadhih. Humaid the son of Kahtaba conducted 
the raid. 

A.H. 146.33 Ibn Wadhih. Mahomet the son of Abraham conducted 
the raid. 

Al Tabari. And in this year Ga‘far the son of Hanzala, the Bahrani, 
made a summer-raid. 

A.H. 147.54 Ibn Wadhih. Al Sara the son of ‘Abd Allah the son of 
Al Harith conducted the raid. 

A.H. 148.55 Ibn Wadhih. Al Fadhl the son of Salih conducted the raid. 

Al Tabari. And in this year Salih the son of ‘Ali encamped at Dabik, 
as is recorded, and made no raid. 

A.H. 149.5 Ibn Wadhih. Yazid the son of Usaid conducted the raid. 


26 5 June 756 to 24 May 757. 27 14 May 758 to 3 May 759. 

28 Under this year Ibn Wadhih records the rebuilding of Kamachon on the occasion 
of the invasion of the Chazars. But see part ii. note 201. 

29 4 May 759 to 21 April 760. 

%* Theophanes records a great Arab victory on the Melas. 

3! 22 April 760 to 10 April 761. %? 1 April 762 to 20 March 763. 

#3 21 March 763 to 9 March 764. 

** 10 March 764 to 26 Feb. 765. 88 27 Feb. 765 to 15 Feb. 766. 

% 16 Feb. 766 to 5 Feb. 767. 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6248 


Theoph., 
A.M. 6261 (?) 





* Dion.’ as, 
1078; 
Theoph. a.M. 
6261 (?) 


Theoph, 
A.M. 6262 (?) 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6264 (?) 
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Al Tabari. And among the events of the year was the summer- 
raid of Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet into the land of the Romans; and 
with him were Al Hasan the son of Kahtaba and Mahomet the son of Al 
Ash‘ath ; and Mahomet the son of Al Ash‘ath died on the way. 

A.H. 150.57 Al Tabari. And no summer-raid was made by the men 
this year. It is said that Abu Ga‘far had appointed Usaid** to com- 
mand in the raid this year, and he did not lead the men into the enemy’s 
land but encamped in the meadows of Dabik. 

A.H. 151.89 Al Tabari. And ‘Abd Al Wabhab the son of Abraham 
the son of Mahomet made a summer-raid this year. 

A.H. 152.4° Al Tabari. And, asis recorded, ‘Abd Al Wahhab the son 
of Abraham made a summer-raid, but did not pass the passes. And it is 
said that the man who made the summer-raid this year was Mahomet 
the son of Abraham. 

A.H. 1538.1 Al Tabari. And in this year Ma‘yuf the son of Yahya, the 
Haguri,‘? made a summer-raid and came to one of the forts of the Romans 
by night, and its garrison was asleep, and he made captive and took 
prisoners all the fighting men in it. Then he went to Laodikeia the burnt 
{Laodikeia Katakekaumene] and took it, and he brought from it 6,000 
captives besides the men of full age. 

A.H. 155.4% Ibn Wadhih. Yazid the son of Usaid “4 conducted the raid. 

Al Tabari. And in this year the lord of the Romans asked peace of Al 
Mansur on condition of paying him tribute. And in this year Yazid the 
son of Usaid, the Sulami, made a summer-raid. 

A.H. 156.*° Al Tabari. And in this year Zufar the son of ‘Asim, the 
Hilali, made a summer-raid. 

A.H. 157.4° Ibn Wadhih. Zufar the son of ‘Asim, the Hilali, conducted 
the raid. 

Al Tabari. And in it Yazid the son of Usaid, the Sulami, made a 
summer-raid: and he sent Sinan, a maula 4? of Al Battal, to one of the 
forts, and he carried off prisoners and booty. And Mahomet the son of 
‘Umar ** says that the man who made the summer-raid this year was 
Zufar the son of ‘Asim. 

A.H, 158.49 Al Tabari. And in it Ma‘yuf the son of Yahya made a 
summer-raid by the pass of Adata; and he met the enemy and they 
fought : then they made a truce. ‘ 

A.H. 159.°° Ibn Wadhih. The Romans came to Samosata and 
carried many persons into captivity; and he *! sent Saghir his maula to 
them and delivered the Moslems. And Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet 
conducted the raid this year and reached Ankyra. 


37 § Feb. 767 to 25 Jan. 768. ** Perhaps an error for Yazid the son of Usaid. 

39 26 Jan 768 to 13 Jan. 769. © 14 Jan. 769 to 3 Jan. 770. 

1! 4 Jan. to 23 Dec. 770. 

*2 Theoph.: Bavdkas, ic. Ibn Wakkas. This seems to have been Thumama (see 
note 57), who may have joined Ma‘yuf in the raid. Theophanes mentions him also 
under the next year, where the Arabs do not record any raid. 

43 13 Dec. 771 to 1 Dec. 772. 

“ Theoph.: ’AApadad Badidp, i.c. Al Fadh! ibn Dinar. 

45 2 Dec. 772 to 20 Nov. 773. 6 21 Nov. 773 to 10 Nov. 774. 

‘7 T.e. slave or freedman. 48 T.c, Al Wakidi. 11 Nov. 774 to 30 Oct. 775 

5° 31 Oct. 775 to 18 Oct. 776. 5! The Caliph Al Mahdi. 
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Al Tabari. And among the events was the summer-raid of Al ‘Abbas 
the son of Mahomet *? this year until he reached Ankyra; and over 
the advance-guard of Al‘Abbas was Al Hasan the slave with the maulas : 
and Al Mahdi had sent with him all the chiefs of Khurasan and others. 
And Al Mahdi went out and encamped at Al Baradan®* and remained 
there till he had dispatched Al ‘Abbas the son of Mahomet and those 
whom he had charged to supply troops to accompany him. And he did 
not set Al ‘Abbas over Al Hasan the slave or any one else with the power 
of deposition (?).54 And on this raid of his he took a city of the Romans 
and a subterranean granary with it ; °° and they returned safe and sound, 
and none of the Moslems was struck down. 

A.H. 160.°° Ibn Wadhih. Thumama the son of Al Walid,*’ the 
‘Absi, made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And in it Thumama the son of Al Walid, the ‘Absi,** 
made the summer-raid. 

And in it Al Ghamr the son of Al ‘Abbas, the Khath‘ami, made a 
raid on the sea of Al Sham. 

A.H. 161.59 Ibn Wadhih. ‘Isa the son of ‘Ali made a raid; and he 
met a Roman army, and they surrounded him. 

Al Tabari. And in it Thumama the son of Al Walid made a summer- 
raid, and encamped at Dabik.®® And the Romans assembled troops ; and 
he was taken by surprise. And his scouts and spies brought him the 
news, and he did not pay attention to the news which they brought. 
And he went out against the Romans, and they were under the command 
of Michael, with the advance-guard, and many of the Moslems were 
smitten : and ‘Isa the son of ‘Ali®! was posted on the frontier in the 
fortress of Mar‘ash [Germanikeia] at that time. And the Moslems made 
no summer-raid that year on that account. 

A.H. 162.52 Ibn Wadhih. Al Hasan the son of Kahtaba, the Tai, 
made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And in it he appointed Thumama the son of Al Walid, the 
‘Absi, to command in the summer-raid, but he did not carry this out. 
And in it the Romans went out to Adata and destroyed its wall. And Al 
Hasan the son of Kahtaba made a summer-raid with 30,000 regularly 
paid men besides volunteers, and he reached the hot springs of Adhruliya 
[Dorylaion] ; ** and he did much wasting and burning in the country of 
the Romans without taking a fort or meeting an army; and the 


8? Theoph.: ’ASacBaAl, i.c. Al ‘Abbas (ibn Muhammad) ibn ‘Ali. 

53 The first station from Bagdad on the western road. 

34 This sentence is very obscure. 

55 Theoph.: 7d omfAaiov 7d émaAreyduevov Kdow ard karvod. See Vasilyev, Vizantiya 
i Araby, p. 95, note 2. 

56 19 Oct. 776 to 8 Oct. 777. 

5? Theoph.: @ovuduas 6 rod Bdxa, i.e. son of Wakkas (see note 42). Either Wakkas 
was his grandfather, or Theophanes has confused Ibn and Abu. 

58 MS. here ‘ Kaisi;’ corrected by Guyard. 53° 9 Oct. 777 to 27 Sept. 778. 

® Theoph.: éxd@ie Oovpduas eis Td AdBexov kal érraclacer, 

st Theoph. : ’IoBaadl, i.e. ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali. 2 28 Sept. 778 to 16 Sept. 779. 

6 Theoph.: xarjAGev Ews tod AopvaAalov. 

8 Theoph.: 6 3 BaoiAéus dierdgtaro trois orparnyois mh ToAEuHoa adTods Snudciov 
médepov GAN aopadrlcacba 7a xdorpa. Both Theophanes and Leontius speak of an 
attack on Amorion, and this is therefore perhaps the raid mentioned in a letter of Pope 


Theoph.’ 
A.M. 6268 ; 
Leont. p. 150 


Theoph. 
A.M, 6269 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6270 ; 
Leont. J.c. 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6271; 
Leont. p. 
151; El. Nis, 
A.H. 162 
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Romans called him ‘the serpent.’ And it is said that Al Hasan only 
went to this spring in order to refresh himself in it on account of the 
saltness of it. Then he returned with his men safe and sound. And 
over the judicial business of his camp and the spoil that was collected was 
Hafs the son of ‘Amir, the Sulami. He says: And in it Yazid the son 
of Usayyad, the Sulami, made a raid by the gate of Kalikala [Theodo- 
sioupolis] and carried off booty and took three forts ® and made many 
prisoners and captives. 

es A.H. 163. Ibn Wadhih. And he built the frontier-town called Adata 
in the year 163, and in it was a check for the enemy and a barrier ; ® and 
that because the Romans made an attack upon Mar‘ash and made 
captures and slew men. And, when Al Mahdi built Adata, the men of 
the frontier found great assistance in it. And he sent Aaron his son this 
year, and with him a number of the chiefs and the army; and he went 
out in company with him to the Gaihan.®* And in this raid Aaron took 
Samalik [Semalous ®*] and a large number of forts. 

Al Tabari. And init Al Mahdi levied contingents 7° for the summer- 
raid from all the forces of the men of Khurasan and others; and he went 
out and encamped at Al Baradan and stayed there about two months, 
making preparations and dispositions and paying the troops; and there 
he produced presents for the members of his family who had come with 
him. 

And ‘Isa the son of ‘Ali died on the last day of Gumada II [Mar. 11] 
in Bagdad; and Al Mahdi went out on the ne me to Al Baradan, 
starting for the summer-raid." e 





He said: 72 Ana Al Mahdi sent Khalid the son of Barmak with Al 
Rashid (and he was successor-designate) when he sent him to raid the 
Romans, and with him he sent Al Hasan and Solomon, the sons of 
Barmak ; and he sent with him as superintendent of the camp and of 
his finances and his dispatches, and to preside over his affairs, Yahya 
the son of Khalid, and all Aaron’s affairs were in his hands ; and Al Rabi‘ 
the chamberlain was sent with Aaron on the raid by Al Mahdi; and this 
was the relation between Al Rabi‘ and Yahya (?): and he consulted them 
and acted according to their advice; and God made great conquests by 
their hands, and bestowed conspicuous favour upon them in that country, 


Hadrian, who brings them to ‘Amoria’ (Cod. Car. 74). He calls the leader the 
caliph’s uncle, but, as Leontius also speaks of Al ‘Abbas as commanding, he perhaps 
co-operated with Al Hasan. The letter is not earlier than 781, but can hardly refer to 
any other raid. 

65 Teont. ‘ Koloneia, Govatha, and Kastilon.’ He says they occupied the country 
of the Marithenes. 

6 17 Sept. 779 to 5 Sept. 780. 

67 Reading with Houtsma daf* for raf‘, and tasdid for sadid. 

68 Mich. makes him encamp near Arabissos. 

® Theoph.: Td Snuadrotos kdorpoy. It seems to have been on the borders of the 
Armeniac and Buccellarian themes, Theophanes placing it in the former, Ibn Khur- 
dadhbah (ed. De Goeje, p. 108) in the latter. 

7 Reading with Guyard bu‘uth for thughur. 

71 Some long-winded anecdotes are here omitted: so in other places. 

72 The last authority quoted was Abu Budail, who took part in the expedition ; but 
‘he said’ is sometimes inserted by a scribe and refers to Al Tabari. 
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and on this expedition at Samalu [Semalous] Khalid gained conspicuous 


distinction such as fell to no one else. 


And he gave orders to march,’”* and took all the members of his 
family who had come to him with his son Aaron to the land of the 
Romans ; and Al Mahdi accompanied his son Aaron until he passed the 
pass and reached the Gaihan; and there he chose the site of the city 
which was named Al Mahdiyya; and he left Aaron on the Gaihan. 

And Aaron went on till he encamped ata village in the land of the 
Romans in which was a fortress called Samalu ; and he stayed before it 
88 days, and he set up siege-engines against it until God took it, after he 
had done destruction in it, and after its inhabitants had been smitten 
with thirst and hunger, and after slaughter and wounds among the 
Moslems. And its capture was on conditions which they made for them- 
selves that they should not be killed or removed or separated from one 
another. And they were granted these terms and surrendered, and he 
kept faith with them. And Aaron returned with the Moslems safe and 
sound except those who had been smitten there.’ 

A.H. 164.7% Ibn Wadhih. Then he sent him [Aaron] on a raid in the 
year 164, and he reached Constantinople.© And the Romans asked 
peace of him ; and he made peace with them and returned. 

Al Tabart. And among the events was the raid of ‘Abd Al Kabir 77 
the son of ‘Abd Al Hamid the son of ‘Abd Al Rahman the son of Zaid the 
son of Al Khattab by the pass of Adata. And Michael the patrician 
advanced against him, as is recorded, with about 90,000 men, among 
whom was Tazadh ** the Armenian, the patrician. And ‘Abd Al Kabir 
was afraid of him and prevented the Moslems from fighting, and 
returned.”? And Al Mahdi wished to cut off his head, but intercession 
was made for him, and he shut him up in prison. 

A.H.165.°° Al Tabari. And among the events was the summer-raid 
of Aaron the son of Mahomet Al Mahdi; and his father sent him, as is 
recorded, on Saturday 18 Gumada II *' to make a raid upon the country 
of the Romans, and he appointed Al Rabi‘ *? his maula to accompany him. 
And Aaron entered the country of the Romans and took Magida.** And 





78 T.e. from Aleppo. 
75 6 Sept. 780 to 25 Aug. 781. 

76 In the summary at the end of the caliphate ‘the Khalig of Constantinople’ 
(see p. 738, note 88). 

77 Theoph. : KeBip. 78 Theoph.: Ta¢drns, Leontius ‘ Tatshat.’ 

7? Theophanes makes him defeated at Melos. Michael brings the Arabs to the 
territory of Ephesos. The same year he makes a Roman army carry off some Syrians, 
but, as he puts this before Leo’s death, the date is perhaps wrong. 

8 26 Aug. 781 to 14 Aug. 782. 

$1 By the usual reckoning this is 7 Feb., a Thursday ; but owing to the practice of 
beginning a month when the moon is visible the Arabic calendar is very irregular. 
The day was probably Saturday, 9 Feb. See the remarks of Mr. Kropf and Mr. 8. Lane- 
Poole in the Enexisu Historicau Review, xiii. 700 ff. 

82 Theoph.: Bodvougor, i.e. Ibn Yunus (Ibn Al Athir, vi. p. 65). He seems to have 
been also accompanied by one of the Barmakis, for Theophanes speaks of Boupy:xé, i.e. 
Al Barmaki. 

* The first fort on the Syrian frontier, 20 miles from Loulon (Al Mas‘udi, Al 
Tanbih wal Ishraf, p. 178). As yet, however, the frontier had not advanced so far. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LX. 3B 


™ Theophanes records a defeat of the Arabs in 780. 





Theoph. 
A.M. 6273 ; 
Mich. 

A.S. 1092 (?); 
El. Nis. 

A.H. 164 


Theoph. 
A.M, 6274 ; 
Mich, 

A.S. 1049 ; 
Leont .p. 
152; El Nis. 
A.H. 165 
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the horsemen of Niketas, Count of Counts,®4 met him; and Yazid the son 
of Mazyad went out against him. And Yazid waited for a time and then 
fell upon Niketas unawares ; and Yazid smote him until he was routed. 
And the Romans were put to flight, and Yazid took possession of their 
camp. Andhe went tothe domestic * at Nikufudiya [Nikomedeia] ** (and 
he is commander of the forces).87 And Aaron marched with 95,793 men ; 
and he carried for them in gold 193,450 denarii, and in silver 21,414,800 
drachmai. And Aaron marched until he reached the Khalig ** of the sea, 
which is over against Constantinople; and the ruler of the Romans at 
that time was Ghustah [Augusta], the wife of Leo; and that because her 
son was a child, his father having died, and he was under her guardian- 
ship. And messengers and ambassadors passed between her and Aaron 
the son of Al Mahdi, seeking peace and accommodation and the payment 
of ransom. And Aaron accepted this from her, and stipulated for the 
payment by her of what she in fact paid him, and that she should supply 
him with guides and markets on his way, and that because he had come 
by a road that was difficult and dangerous to the Moslems; and she 
agreed to what heasked. And the sum for which peace was established 
between him and her was 90,000 or 70,000 denarii, which she was to pay 
in April *® every year and in June. And he accepted this from her, and 
she supplied him with markets on his return, and with him she sent an 
envoy to Al Mahdi with what she gave, the terms being that she was to 
pay as ransom such sum as she could provide in gold and silver and 
goods. And they drew up an agreement for a truce for three years, and 
the prisoners were handed over; and the number which God delivered 
into the hands of Aaron until the Romans submitted to pay tribute was 
5,648 persons ; and there were killed of the Romans in the battles 
54,000, and there were killed of the prisoners in bonds 2,090 prisoners. 
And the number of beasts trained to bear burdens which God delivered 
into his hands was 20,000 beasts, and there were slain of cattle and sheep 
100,000 head. And the regularly paid troops exclusive of the volunteers 
and the traders were 100,000. And a horse °° was sold for a drachma, and 
a mule for less than 10 drachmai, and a cuirass for less than a drachma, and 
20 swords for a drachma. And Marwan the son of Abu Hafsa said about 


this : 


81 T.e, Count of Opsikion. He may be the ex-general killed in 792 or the Souéorixos 
trav sxoray of 799 (Theoph. A.M. 6284, 6291). 

8 Theoph.: ’Avrévioy Toy Souéorixov. Weil (ii. 100, n. 2), misled by Ibn Al Athir’s 
summary, has given a wholly erroneous account of these events. 

86 Vl. ‘son of Kuriya.’ 

8? According to Theophanes Antony surrounded the Arabs, but. Tatshat deserted. 
Tatshat, according to Leontius, helped the Arabs out. 

88 J.e, the canal, the Arabic name for the Bosporos, Propontis, and Hellespont, some- 
times also including the Euxine and the Aegean (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, xix. 
23). Michael makes Al Rashid meet the Romans on the Sangarios, but places this and 
the three years’ peace in A.S. 1094. Theophanes brings him to Chrysopolis. According 
to Michael the Arabs were caught in a trap and asked for peace. 

* Text ‘Nisan I,’ but as there was only one Nisan, al awwal should probably be 
omitted. Guyard proposes ‘the Ist of April.’ That the sentence is corrupt appears 
from the fact that the copula before ‘in June’ is omitted. Possibly Nisan I is an 
error for Khonun I (December), which goes more naturally with June, 

% The word expresses an inferior kind of horse. 
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Thou didst extinguish the Romans at Kustantina by resting the lance *' 
against it until its wall clothed itself in submission. And thou hurledst no 


stone against it until its kings brought its tribute to thee, and it is war with which 
its pots boil. 


Kitab Al‘Uyun. And in the year 165 Al Mahdi appointed his son 
Aaron to command in the summer-campaign ; and he marched until he 
came to Constantinople. And a Roman force came against him... . 
And a large number of swords were sold fora drachma, and horses ** 
fora denarius. And he took away the best articles and burnt what 
remained. It is said: And Aaron had such a force as had never been 
got together in Al Islam. And she™ sent and gave him a gift and asked 
him fora truce; and he made a truce with her for three years on condition 
that she paid him every year 1,000,000 denarii, 10,000 silk garments, and 
that she paid him at once. And he received part of this sum and 
arranged that the rest should be forwarded to him by messengers. And 
on his return from this raid Al Mahdi appointed him to the position of 
successor-designate after Moses Al Hadi and named him Al Rashid. 

A.H. 166.% Ibn Wadhih. Thumama the son of Al Walid made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And among the events was the return of Aaron the son of 
Al Mahdi and those who were with him from the Khalig of Kustantina in 
Al Muharram on the 17th of it [Aug. 31] : and the Romans came bringing 
the tribute with them, and that was, as is stated, 64,000 denarii according 


to the Roman standard, and 2,500 Arabic denarii and 80,000 lbs. of goat’s 
wool. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 


And there was no summer-raid this year on account of the truce 
made in it. 

A.H. 167.°° Ibn Wadhth. Al Fadhl the son of Salih made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And there was no summer-raid in it on account of the truce 
between the Moslems and the Romans. 

A.H. 168.97 Ibn Wadhih. Mahomet the son of Abraham made a 
raid. 

Al Tabari. And among the events was the rupture made by the 
Romans ** in the peace which had been made between them and Aaron 
the son of Al Mahdi, which we have recorded above, and their perfidy ; 
and that was in the month of Ramadhan [17 Mar.-15 April] of this year. 
And between the beginning of the peace and the perfidy of the Romans 
and their breach of it were 32 months. And ‘Ali the son of Solomon, 


" Reading alkana with Guyard for alji. 

®2 The account of the defeat of the Romans must, as De Goeje remarks, have 
fallen out. 

%3 See p. 738, note 90. 

“ Tie. Irene; either the name has fallen out or it was mentioned in the lacuna 
above. 

% 15 Aug. 782 to 4 Aug. 783. %6 5 Aug. 783 to 23 July 784. 

% 24 July 784 to 13 July 785. 

*8 Tf the statement of Ibn Wadhih under A.H. 167 is correct, the rupture was on the 
side of the Arabs. According to Theophanes (A.M. 6277) the peace had not been broken 
at the beginning of 785, nor does he record any hostilities till Sept. 788. 

* This places the peace in Al Muharram 166, and the date given by Al Tabari for 
Al Rashid’s return must therefore be that on which he began his retreat. It is 
probably, in fact, the day on which the truce was signed. 


3B 2 
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who was then in command of Al Gazira and Kinnasrin [Chalkis], sent 
Yazid the son of Al Badr the son of Al Battal with a cavalry force 
against the Romans; and they took spoil and were victorious. 
La 1097 (2) A.H. 169.!° Al Tabari. And Ma‘yuf the son of Yahya made a raid 
in the summer of this year by the pass of Al Rahib ; '°' and the Romans 
had advanced to Adata with the patrician ; and the wali and the garrison 
and the merchants had fled, and the enemy had entered it. And Ma‘yuf 
the son of Yahya entered the enemy’s land and reached the city of 
Ushna ; '°? and they took prisoners and captives and carried off spoil.'* 
A.H. 170.'% Al Tabari. And in it Tarsos was rebuilt by the hands 
of Abu Sulaiman Farag the slave, the Turk, and men were settled in it. 
Mich. . .. And Solomon the son of ‘Abd Allah, the Bakhkhai, made the 
summer-raid this year.'” 
A.H. 171.1 Ibn Wadhih. Yazid the son of ‘Anbasa, the Harashi, 
deputy-governor under Isaac the son of Solomon, made a raid. 
i. 0281 (2) A.H. 172.!° Ibn Wadhth. Mahomet the son of Abraham made a 
raid. 
Al Tabari. And Isaac the son of Solomon the son of ‘Ali made the 
summer-raid this year. 
A.H. 178.!°° Ibn Wadhih. Abraham the son of ‘Uthman made a 
raid. 
A.H. 174.1°% Ibn Wadhih. Solomon the son of Abu Ga‘far made a 
raid. 
Al Tabari. And ‘Abd Al Malik the son of Salih made the summer- 
raid. 
A.H. 175.""° Ibn Wadhih. ‘Abd Al Malik the son of Salih made a 
raid. 
Al Tabari. And in it ‘Abd Al Rahman the son of ‘Abd Al Malik the 
son of Salih made the summer-raid and reached Ikritiya.'!' And Al 
Wakidi says that the man who made the summer-raid this year was 
‘Abd Al Malik the son of Salih. He says: And in this raid they met 
with such cold that their hands and feet fell off. 
A.H. 176.'!2 Ibn Wadhih. Hashim the son of Al Salt made a raid. 
a Al Tabari. And ‘Abd Al Rahman the son of ‘Abd Al Malik made 
the summer-raid this year and took a fort.!'% 


Mich. 
AS. 1094 


100 14 July 785 to 2 July 786. 1 Te, ‘ the monk ’ or ‘ the lion.’ 

‘2 Yakut mentions a town of this name, but it was in Atropatene. 

'°3 Michael places the raid of Ma‘yuf, whom he calls Malshuf, in September, but 
after Al Rashid’s accession, and therefore not before 786. 

104 3 July 786 to 21 June 787. 

15 Before this sentence Ibn Al Athir has, ‘ And it is said that he-[Al Rashid] made 
a raid in the summer himself.’ Michael calls Solomon governor of Adata. 

106 22 June 787 to 10 June 788. ‘7 11 June 788 to 30 May 789. 

8 31 May 789 to 19 May 790. 19 20 May 790 to 9 May 791. 

0 10 May 791 to 27 April 792. 

'\' Probably not Crete (Ikritish), in which case ‘ by sea’ would be added, but,-as 
Guyard suggests, the town which Yakut (ii. 865) calls Ikrita and states to have been 
the seat of the general of Chaldia. The extreme cold places Crete out of the question. 

2 98 April 792 to 17 April 793. 

"3 Michael calls it Rabsa (J. Dabsa, i.e. Thebasa) in Cappadocia, and says that 400 
men died of thirst in it before the surrender. He says that ‘Abd Al Malik also 
made a raid this year. 
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A.H.177.'"% Ibn Wadhih. David the son of Al Nu‘man made a 
raid as deputy of ‘Abd Al Malik. 

Al Tabari. And in it ‘ Abd Al Razzak the son of ‘Abd Al Hamid, the 
Taghlibi, made the summer-raid. 

A.H. 178.5 Ibn Wadhih. Yazid the son of Ghazwan made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And in it Mu‘awiya the son of Zufar the son of ‘Asim 
made the summer-raid; and in it Solomon the son of Rashid made the 
winter-raid, and with him was Elpidius, patrician of Sicily.''® 

A.H. 179.!!7 Ibn Wadhih. Al Fadhl the son of Mahomet made a raid, 

A.H. 180.8 Ibn Wadhih. Isma‘il the son of Al Kasim made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And in it Mu‘awiya ''* the son of Zufar the son of ‘Asim 
made the summer-raid. 

A.H. 181.!2° Ibn Wadhih. Aaron Al Rashid made a raid and took the 
forts of Al Su‘af. 

Al Tabari. And in it was the raid of Al Rashid into the land of the 
Romans, and in it he took by force the fort of Al Safsaf.'2* And Marwan 
the son of Abu Hafs says: 


Verily the commander of the believers, the elect,'®* hath left Al Safsaf a 
plain and a desert.!** 
And in it ‘Abd Al Malik the son of Salih made a raid on the Romans 
and reached Ankyra and took a subterranean granary.'*4 

Kitab Al ‘Uyun. Then ‘Abd Al Razzak made the summer-raid, and 
he was wali of the frontier, and he was good in the conduct of affairs and 
a mighty man of valour. 

A.H. 182.!° Ibn Wadhih. Abraham the son of Al Kasim made a raid 
as deputy of ‘Isa the son of Ga*far. 

Al Tabari. And init ‘Abd Al Rahman the son of ‘Abd Al Malik the 
son of Salih made the summer-raid and reached Dafasus [Ephesos], the 
city of the inmates of the cave.!*® 


And in it the Romans put out the eyes of their king, Constantine the 


741 





"4 18 April 793 to 6 April 794. 8-7 April 794 to 26 March 795. 
6 See Theoph. A.M. 6274. Michael and Gregory say that they came to Simisun 
(Semisos?), where the winter came on and 4,000 died, after which in January they 
left the place. Many are said to have had their feet frostbitten, and a quotation is 
given from Dionysios (see p. 731, note 11), who saw 400 of them in Edessa after the 
retreat. This is placed before the reconciliation between Constantine and Irene 
(15 Jan. 792), but perhaps there is a confusion with the campaign of A.H. 175. It is 
strange to find Semisos (Ptol. 5, 7,6) in Roman hands. Possibly Sasima is really meant. 
7 27 March 795 to 15 March 796. "8 16 March 796 to 4 March 797. 
® Ibn Al Athir ‘ Mahomet the son of Mu‘awiya.’ 
120 5 March 797 to 21 Feb. 798. 


1 Ie. the willow. The form ‘Su‘af’ found in Ibn Wadhih does not mean any- 


Mustafa; perhaps a play on ‘ Safsaf’ is intended. 
Theoph.: ’ABiméAex Ani(duevoy Ta wépn Kawradoxias cal Tadarlas. 
25 22 Feb. 798 to 11 Feb. 799. 

Ie. the Seven Sleepers. This seems to be the expedition which Theophanes 
records under A.M. 6291 (799), and ascribes to ‘Abd Al Malik («arjA@ov éws Avdias). 
As this was only a division of the army, its leader may have been ‘Abd Al Rahman. The 
Arabs, however, seem to have been in some confusion between Ephesos and Arabissos 


as the site of the legend of the Sleepers (De Goeje in Versl. en Meded. d. kon. Ak. d. 
Wetenschappen, 4. iii. p. 23 ff.) 


23 Safsafa. 





Theoph. 
A.M. 6286 (?); 
Mich. (¢/. 
Greg. p. 129). 
Theoph. 
A.M. 6287 (?) 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6288 (?) 


Mich. 
AS. 1108 


Theoph. 
A.M, 6290 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6291 (?) 
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son of Leo, and they confirmed his mother Rina [Irene] in the kingdom, 
and she was surnamed Ughutsah [Augusta].!27 

A.H. 1838.'°° Ibn Wadhih. Al Fadhl the son of Al ‘Abbas made a raid. 

A.H. 184.'?° Ibn Wadhih. Mahomet the son of Abraham made a raid. 

A.H. 185.'8° Ibn Wadhih. Abraham the son of ‘Uthman made a raid. 
A.H. 186.'*!| Ibn Wadhih. Abraham the son of ‘Uthman again made 
a raid. 

A.H. 187.'8? Ibn Wadhih. Al Kasim the son of Al Rashid '* and ‘Abd 
Al Malik the son of Salih '** and Abraham the son of ‘Uthman the son 
of Nahik made a raid; and in it Al Rashid put Abraham the son of 
‘Uthman to death.!** 

Al Tabari. And in it Al Rashid sent his son Al Kasim on the summer- 
raid ; and he gave him to God and made him an oblation for himself and 
a propitiation ; and he appointed him wali of Al ‘Awasim.'*¢ 


And in this year Al Kasim the son of Al Rashid entered the land of 
the Romans in Sha‘ban [25 July-22 Aug.]}*7 and besieged Kurra 
[Koron] !8* and blockaded it; and he sent Al ‘Abbas the son of Ga‘far 
the son of Mahomet the son of Al Ash‘ath, and he besieged the fort of 
Sinan '*° until they were sore distressed. And the Romans sent to him 
offering '‘° him 820 Moslem prisoners if he would retire from them. And 
he accepted their offer and retired from Kurra and the fort of Sinan in 
peace. And ‘Ali the son of ‘Isa the son of Moses died on this raid in the 
land of the Romans, and he was with Al Kasim. 


And in this year the ruler of the Romans broke the peace made be- 


tween his predecessor and the Moslems, and refused what their previous 
king had undertaken to pay. 


And the reason of this was that peace had been made between the 


'27 At some time during the sole reign of Irene (797-802) Michael places a defeat 
of the Arabs by Aetius, and in the next year an Arab victory. 

128 12 Feb. 799 to 31 Jan. 800. 129 1 Feb. 800 to 19 Jan. 801. 

1390 20 Jan. 801 to 9 Jan. 802. 131 10 Jan. to 29 Dee. 802. 

182 30 Dec. 802 to 19 Dec. 803. 

'8 This is in the summary at the end of the caliphate. In the narrative Ibn 
Wadhih places this in 188 ; see below, p. 744. 

'8| According to Michael ‘Abd Al Malik was in command of an army at the time 
of Nikephoros’s accession (Oct. 31, 802). 

'8 Al Tabari states that Al Wakidi placed Abraham’s death in this year, other 
authors in 188. 

136 T.e. the defences ; a portion of Syria and Euphratesia made a separate province 
in A.H. 170. The towns are given by Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 75). ~ 

'* Tbn Wadhih in the narrative places it in 188, in which Sha‘ban is 14 July to 
11 Aug. Probably, however, it should with Weil (ii. 158, n. 2) be assigned to 186 
(5 Aug. to 2 Sept.). The date may have been changed in order to reconcile it with 
the story of the breach of peace (note 141). Against the date 188 see above, note 135, 
and p. 744, note 150. . 

1388 In what was later the Cappadocian theme (Ibn Khurd. p. 108). According to 
Yakut (ii. 864) it was the seat of the kleisourarch of Cappadocia. 

189 T.e, lance-point ; see Journ. Hell. Stud. xviii. 205. In Ptol. 5, 6, 15, where the 
Greek text has Slova, the Latin has ‘ Sina,’ and this may be the place meant, though 
its situation makes the identification improbable. Sinis near Meliteneis, of course, 
out of the question. 


'” Adopting Guyard’s emendation, tabdhul for tubaddil. 
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Moslems and the ruler of the Romans (and their ruler at that time was 
Rina, and we have recorded above the reason of the peace made between 
the Moslems and her''): and the Romans turned against Rina and 
deposed her and made Nikephoros king over them. And the Romans 
record that this Nikephoros was a descendant of Gafna of Ghassan, and 
that before his accession he was comptroller of the revenue-accounts. 
Then Rina died five months after the Romans had deposed her. And 
it is recorded that, when Nikephoros became king, and the Romans were 
confirmed in allegiance to him, he wrote to Al Rashid.'*? 





He says: And, when Al Rashid read the letter, his wrath was roused 
so much that no one could look at him, much less speak to him ; and his 
household separated, fearing to increase it by any speech or action on 
their part ; and the wazir was in doubt whether to give him advice or to 
leave him to his own deliberations without him. And he called for an 
inkpot and wrote on the back of the letter : '*? 


































Then he set out the same day and marched until he reached the gate 
of Herakleia ; '** and he made captures and took spoil and carried off the 
best of everything and slew and wasted and burnt and extirpated. And 
Nikephoros asked for a treaty on condition of paying annual tribute,'** 
and he accepted his offer. And, when he had returned from his raid and 
reached Al Rakka [Kallinikos], Nikephoros broke the treaty and violated 
the compact. And the cold was severe, and Nikephoros made sure that 
he would not return against him. And the news came that he had gone 
back from the conditions which he laid upon him,'*’ and it was not easy 
for any one to tell him this through fear of returning at such a season 
on his account and their own. And an artifice was used with him by 
means of a poet, a man of Gada (?) '“° called Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
the son of Joseph (and it is said that he was Al — the son of 
—— the Taimi; and he said : ‘7 ‘ ‘ 


‘1 Al Tabari has not mentioned any peace since that of A.H. 165, which was for 
three years only, though he has not recorded any fighting since AH. 182. No peace is 
mentioned by Theophanes or Michael as existing at Nikephoros’s accession, and the 
whole story seems to be an Arabinvention. The letters following are therefore spurious, 
though Michael says that Nikephoros wrote an insulting letter to the caliph. Michael 
here says that Nikephoros was more vigorous than any emperor since the rise of the 
Arabs, but later he states that one Chalcedonian historian (Theophanes ?) heaps much 
abuse on him. 

‘2 The letters are well known, being given in Gibbon (ch. 52) and Weil (ii. 159), 
and need not be repeated here. 

48 Michael places the capture of Herakleia in April. He is referring to its capture 
in 806; but as the capture was, in fact, in August or September after a month’s siege 
(see p. 745), we may perhaps apply the April date to the campaign of 303, though of 
course it is not here stated that Herakleia was taken. 

4 Michael says they encamped opposite one another for two months negotiating, 
and then made peace without fighting. Theophanes records no peace before 806, and 
mentions no invasion in 803. 

148 Theophanes seems to refer to this when he says that contrary to the treaty he 
restored the dismantled forts. He places this, however, after the treaty of 806. 

46 The reading is doubtful. Ibn Al Athir has gundihi, ‘his army.’ 

‘7 Here follow three long pieces of poetry, which cannot be given here. The first 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6296 
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And, when he had finished his recital, he said, ‘The action of 
Nikephoros has kindled this ;’ and he knew that the wazirs had used an 
artifice with him in this matter. And he retraced his steps amidst the 
greatest hardships and the sorest fatigues, until he encamped in his 


possessions, and he did not return until he was satisfied and went as far 
as he wanted.'‘8 


A.H. 188.149 Ibn Wadhih. And Al Rashid sent his son Al Kasim on 
the summer-raid in this year, that is the year 188, and with him was ‘Abd 
Al Malik the son of Salih, the Hashimi,'°° and over his affairs was 
Abraham the son of ‘Uthman the son of Nahik. And he besieged the 
fort of Sinan and Kurra, and the men '>' were smitten with severe hunger 
and distress and afflicted with thirst ; and the Romans asked for peace on 
condition of handing over to him 820 Moslems; and he accepted and 
returned. 

Al Tabari. And among the events of the year was the summer-raid of 
Abraham the son of Gabriel and his invasion of the land of the Romans 
by the pass of Al Safsaf. 

And Nikephoros came out to meet him, but there was brought to him 
from behind the news of an event which caused him to turn aside from 
coming to meet him, and he fell in with a party of Moslems and received 
three wounds and was routed.'®? And there were slain of the Romans, 
as is recorded, 40,700 men, and 4,000 beasts of burden were captured. 

And in it Al Kasim the son of Al Rashid was stationed on the frontier 
at Dabik. 

A.H. 189.'*3 Ibn Wadhih. Al Fadhl the son of Al ‘Abbas made a raid. 

Al Tabari. And in this year was the ransoming between the Moslems 
and the Romans,'*‘ and no Moslem remained in the land of the Romans 


who was not ransomed, as is recorded. And Marwan the son of Abu 
Hafsa said of this: 


And through thee were the captives freed, for whom high prisons were built, 
wherein was no friend to visit them, for so long as the price of their redemption 


passed the Moslems’ power to pay. And they said, ‘The prisons of the poly- 
theists are their graves.’ 


And in it Al Kasim was stationed on the frontier at Dabik. 


two are repeated by Al Mas‘udi, and may be read in the French version of Barbier de 
Meynard (ii. 337-40). According to Al Mas‘udi it was an illness of the caliph which 
prevented the wazirs from speaking to him for some time after the news arrived. 

48 Here follows another piece of poetry, which may be read in the French version 
of Al Mas‘udi (ii. 350-1). Ibn Al Athir adds: ‘And it is said that the action of 
Nikephoros and these verses were the cause of Al Rashid’s march; and he took 
Herakleia, as we shall record under the year 190, if it please God Most High.’ 

149 20 Dec. 803 to 7 Dec. 804. 

‘8° According to Al Tabari, ‘Abd Al Malik was imprisoned in 187, and the campaign 
of Al Kasim must therefore be placed not later than 187. 

‘5! Te. the Arabs, who are always meant by ‘the men.’ In Al Tabari the expression 
is ambiguous, but in Ibn Al Athir it is applied to the garrison. The easy terms tell 
in favour of Ibn Wadhih. 

182 At Krasos in Phrygia, according to Theophanes. ‘'** 8 Dec. 804 to 26 Nov. 805. 

84 At Al Lamis (Lamos) 35 miles from Tarsos (Al Masas‘udi, Tanbih, p. 189). This 


is not the river, but the town, for Al Mas‘udi mentions it among the towns of the theme 
of Seleukeia. 
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A.H. 190.'° Ibn Wadhih. Al Rashid made a raid and took Herakleia 
and the subterranean granaries. And he sent Humaid the son of Ma*yuf 
on a raid by sea ; and the people of Cyprus had broken the peace ; '** and 
he raided them and slew and took captives. 

Al Tabari. And in this year Al Rashid made the summer-raid. 


And in it the Romans went out to Anazarbos and Kanisa Al Saudaa '” 
and overran the country and took prisoners: and the men of Mopsouestia 
recovered all that were in their hands.'** And in it Al Rashid took 
Herakleia and dispersed his troops and his horsemen over the land of the 
Romans; and he entered it, as is recorded, with 185,000 regularly paid 
men besides the camp-followers and volunteers and those who were not 
registered. And ‘Abd Allah the son of Malik besieged Dhu’l Kila; '” 
and he sent David the son of ‘Isa the son of Moses on a march into the 
land of the Romans with 70,000 men. And Shurahil the son of Ma‘n 
the son of Zaida took the fort of the Slavonians'®® and Dabsa '* 
[Thebasa]; and Yazid the son of Makhlad took Al Safsaf and Malakubiya 
[Malakopea].!®? And Al Rashid’s capture of Herakleia was in Shawwal 
[20 Aug.-17 Sept.]; and he laid it waste and carried its people into 
captivity after remaining before it thirty days. And he appointed 
Humaid the son of Ma‘yuf wali of the coast of the sea of Al Sham as far 
as Egypt, and Humaid reached Cyprus and destroyed and burnt and 
carried 16,000 of its people captive; and he brought them to Al 
Rafika ; °° and Abu’l Bakhtara the judge was appointed to sell them, and 
the bishop of Cyprus fetched 2,000 denarii..“* And Aaron’s entry into 
the land of the Romans was on 20 Ragab [11 June]; and he made a 
pointed cap on which was written ‘ Raider and pilgrim,’ and wore it, 
And Abu’l Mu‘ali the Kilabi said : 


And who would seek or wish to contend with thee, whether in the holy cities 
or on the farthest frontier, whether in the enemy’s land on a high-bred horse or 
in the land of ease upon a camel’s saddle? And none beside thee subdued the 
frontiers, of those that were appointed to rule over affairs. 


Then Al Rashid went to Tyana and encamped there. Then he 
removed from it and left ‘Ukba the son of Ga‘far in command of it and 


5 27 Nov. 805 to 16 Nov. 806. 


‘86 Te. that made in the time of Mu‘awiya and confirmed in that of ‘Abd Al Malik, 
by which Cyprus was in a way neutralised, remaining apparently under Roman rule 
but paying equal tribute to both parties and helping neither in war. 

7 Te. the black church. Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 100) places it among the frontier 
towns of Syria in possession of the Arabs. 

‘88 Michael, who places the event in 804, says that they carried off prisoners from 
Anazarbos and Mopsouestia and were defeated at Tarsos. 

‘8° Te. possessing strength. This seems to point to Sideropalos. See part ii. note 195. 

16° See Jowrn. Hell. Stud. xix. 21. 

's! V.l. Daisah. Ibn Al Athir ‘ Dalsa ’ (see J. H. S. xviii. 197, xix. 32) or ‘ Dabsah.’ 

'® Theoph.: mapéAaBe rd te ‘HpaxAéws xdorpoy ... Kal thy OfPacay Kal rihv 
Madakoréay kal thy S15npéwadov kal thy ’Avdpacdv.’ Malakopea may perhaps be identified 
with the place called Kamudiya (with several variants) (J. H. S. xviii. 193). Ibn 
Khurdadhbah (p. 108) says it means ‘ mill-quarry ’ (Mylokopea ?) 

‘8 Near Kallinikos (Al Tabari, A.H. 155). 


‘* Tbn Al Athir ‘a ransom of 2,000 denarii.’ Al Baladhuri (p. 154) says that Al 
Rashid sent the captives back. 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6298 ; 
Mich. 

AS. 1115 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6299 
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ordered him to build a station there.'®* And Nikephoros sent Al Rashid 
the contribution and tribute for himself and his successor-designate and 
his patricians and the other inhabitants of his country, 50,000 denarii, of 
which 4 denarii were for his own person and 2 denarii for that of his son 
Stauracius.'* And Nikephoros wrote a letter and sent it by two of his 
chief patricians about a female slave among the captives of Herakleia, 
which I have copied : 


‘'o God’s slave, Aaron, Commander of the believers, from Nikephoros, king of 
the Romans. Peace to you. To proceed, O King, I have a request to make of 
you that will not injure you in your religious or your worldly life,’ a small and 
easy matter, that you will give my son a female slave, one of the inhabitants of 
Herakleia, whom I had sought as a wife for my son ;1°* and, if you think good 


to perform my request, do so. And peace be to you and God’s mercy and 
blessing. 


And he also asked him for some perfume and one of his tents. And Al 
Rashid ordered the slave to be sought,'®* and she was brought and decked 
out and seated on a throne in his tent in which he was living; and the 
slave was handed over, and the tent with all the vessels and furniture in 
it, to the envoy of Nikephoros.!”° 

And he sent him the scent which he asked, and he sent him some 
dates and figs and raisins and treacle. And Al Rashid’s envoy handed 
over all this to him, and Nikephoros gave him a load of Islamic 
drachmai upon a bay horse,'7! the amount of which was 50,000 
drachmai, and 100 silk garments and 200 embroidered garments and 
12 falcons and 4 hunting dogs and 3 horses.'7! And Nikephoros had 
stipulated that he should not lay waste Dhu’l Kila‘ or Samaluh or the 
fort of Sinan; and Al Rashid stipulated with him that he should not 
restore Herakleia,'’? and that Nikephoros should undertake to pay him 
800,000 denarii. 


And the people of Cyprus broke the treaty, and Ma‘yuf the son of 
Yahya raided them and carried the people captive. 

A.H. 191.173 Ibn Wadhih. Al Rashid started with the intention of 
going on the raid, but, when he reached Adata, he sent them on the raid 
in charge of Harthama the son of A‘yan and stayed on the frontier till 
Harthama returned. 

Al Tabari. And in it Yazid the son of Makhlad, the Hubairi, raided 
the land of the Romans with 10,000 men ; and the Romans occupied the 


165 Theoph.: éA@ay eis Tuava grodduncer olkov rs BAacpnulas adrod. 

166 Theoph.: tpla voulopara keparitidy abrod rod BaciAéws kal tpla Tov viot abrod. 
According to Michael, Al Rashid was afraid of the Romans and asked for peace. 

‘67 This Moslem formula shows the letter to be spurious. 

168 According to Theoph. (A.M. 6300) Stauracius’s wife was an Athenian and had 
a husband living, from whom she was divorced in order to marry Stauracius. 

16° Mich.: ‘Aaron built a city near Kallinikos and named it Herakleia because of 
the woman whom he had taken from Herakleia.’ Ibn Kutaiba (d. 889) says that he 
carried off the daughter of the patrician and teok her for himself. 

17 Mich.: ‘Aaron gave him all the tents in which he was sitting, and their deco- 
rations.’ 

1 See p. 738, note 90. 

172 Theoph.: éorolxynoay . . . Ta mapadnpbévra kdorpa wh KricPjvat. 

817 Nov. 806 to 5 Nov. 807. 
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pass against him and slew him two days’ march from Tarsos with fifty 
men, and the rest escaped. 

And in it Al Rashid appointed Harthama the son of A‘yan to 
command the summer-raid and assigned him 30,000 of the army of 
Khurasan, and with him was Masrur the slave in charge of the finances 
and everything except the military command. And Al Rashid went to 
the pass of Adata, and posted ‘Abd Allah the son of Malik there; and 
he posted Sa‘id the son of Salm the son of Kutaiba at Mar‘ash. And the 
Romans came against it and met some of the Moslems and retreated ; 
and Sa‘id the son of Salm stayed there and sent Mahomet the son of 
Yazid the son of Mazyad to Tarsos. And Al Rashid stayed at the pass 
of Adata three days of Ramadhan {July 11-18] and then returned to Al 
Rakka. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


And after this year the Moslems made no summer-raid till the year 
215 [880]. 

Kitab Al ‘Uyun. And in the year 191 Yazid the son of Makhlad 
went on a raid with a Moslem force, and a large number of the Moslems 
were slain, and he was slain with them. And Al Rashid set out to 
avenge his blood and encamped at Dair Khirmanil; and he divided the 
forces and sent Mahomet the son of Yazid to Tarsos and sent Harthama 
the son of A‘yan with a large force to go into the land of the Romans to 
meet Nikephoros ; and with him were the men of Khurasan. And he 
met Nikephoros and fought him from early morning till the sun declined. 
Then God Most High granted victory to the Moslems and routed 
Nikephoros. Then Harthama returned ; and the Moslems with him had 
suffered great distress from hunger and lack of sustenance. And Al 
Rashid sent ‘Abd Allah the son of Malik, and sent with him provisions 
and clothes ; and he met Harthama the son of A‘yan and those with him. 

A.H. 192.'% Al Tabari. And in it was the ransoming between the 
Moslems and the Romans through Thabit the son of Nasr the son of 
Malik.'”* ‘ ° . ‘ 


And in it Thabit the son of Nasr the son of Malik became wali of the 
frontier ; and he made a raid and took a subterranean granary. 

And in it was the ransoming in Podandos.'”® 

A.H. 194.'"7 Ibn Wadhih. Al Hasan the son of Mus‘ab conducted 
the raid as deputy of Thabit the son of Nasr. 

A.H. 195.!78 Ibn Wadhih. Thabit the son of Nasr, the Khuza‘i, con- 
ducted the raid. : 

A.H. 196.!79 Ibn Wadhih. Thabit the son of Nasr conducted the raid.'*° 

A.H. 197.!8! Ibn Wadhih. Thabit the son of Nasr conducted the raid. 

(To be continued.) 

'4 6 Nov. 807 to 24 Oct. 808. 

'% Ibn Al Athir adds: ‘the Khuza‘i, and the number of Moslem prisoners was 
2,500 prisoners.’ 

‘6 This is perhaps different from the ransoming recorded above: Al Mas‘udi 
(Tanbih, p. 190) says the ransoming of this year was at Lamos. 

"7 15 Oct. 809 to 3 Oct. 810. '78 4 Oct. 810 to 22 Sept. 811. 

'79 23 Sept. 811 to 11 Sept. 812. 

18 The Arabic writer omits to state that he was utterly routed. 

'S! 12 Sept. 812 to 31 Aug. 813. 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6303 (?) 


Theoph. 
A.M. 6304 
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NOTES ON THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 


I. The Value of Codex A. 


In Mr. Plummer’s work of which the second volume has lately 
appeared we have at last a scientific edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, full of admirable teaching and suggestiveness in 
its notes and apparatus criticus. I myself felt a little troubled, 
however, that a somewhat elaborate examination of the different 
texts of the Chronicle which I published some years ago in 
several numbers of the Athenaeum is unnoticed in it. I have 
no doubt it has escaped Mr. Plummer’s attention, as the 
tendency of all periodicals is to have a somewhat ephemeral 
life. 

The Cottonian MS. Otho B. xi. 2 was burnt in the fire of 
1781. It was designated G by Petrie and others, and A by Mr. 
Earle. To avoid any mistakes I shall retain Petrie’s designating 
letter. Although virtually destroyed some pages of it still remain. 
Its full text, however, is preserved for us by Wheloc, who followed it 
very closely. I have examined Wheloc’s text, and have also looked 
through a paper manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin, which, 
according to notes at the beginning and end, was copied out by 
William Lambarde, whose name heads the manuscript. The note 
at the end is as follows: ‘ Finis 9 Aprilis 1564. W.L. propria manu. 
These annals are extant in Sir Robert Cottons librarye at the ende 
of Bedes historye in ye Saxon tongue.’ This note and the ortho- 
graphy of the manuscript prove indisputably that Lambarde’s tran- 
script was taken from G. Mr. Plummer does not seem to have 
collated this paper manuscript, which is most valuable, since it is 
very carefully copied, and is perhaps the best copy we have of the 
burnt Cotton MS. He even writes doubtingly as to whether it is 
at Dublin or not, for he says ‘a transcript of this manuscript by 
Lambarde is said to be among Ussher’s collections in Dublin.’ 
There can be no doubt about its being there. 

Manuscript G, as Petrie and Thorpe long ago pointed out, con- 
tains a clause not present in the manuscript at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, designated as A. This is under the year 971. 
‘Her fordferde Kadmund ex%eling. 7 his lic lid et Rumesige.’ Mr. 
Plummer says it has been erased from A, but the erasure seems 
quite purposeless.' The first clause occurs in B, C, and D, all of 
which differ entirely in their contents from A from the year 958 
to the end of A, except in one piece of poetry. The clause about. 
the Atheling’s body lying at Romsey does not occur in B, C, or D, 
and seems peculiar to G. 

Mr. Plummer on p. xxiii says, speaking of the manuscripts A and 
A or G, that the latter is a transcript of the former. This seems 


' The erasure of the first clause is mentioned in Mon. hist. Brit. i. 394 n. 12. 
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to me at least doubtful. No doubt they contain substantially the 
same text, but, as was pointed out long ago by Petrie, the MS. 
A down to 892, where its first hand stops, is written consistently 
in the Mercian dialect, and doubtless by a Mercian scribe using 
‘cuom’ for ‘com,’ ‘ Walas’ for ‘ Wealas,’ ‘hiera’ for ‘ hiora,’ 
‘slog’ for ‘ sloh,’ ‘ Miercna’ for ‘ Merena,’? while manuscript G is 
not so written, but in a mixed dialect. It also differs from A in 
omitting the phrase ‘Her on pissum geare’ immediately after 
each date, in certain vagaries in its chronology, and in certain 
differences in the phraseology and omission of words, &c., in 
which it differs from A and resembles other codices. Mr. 
Plummer has pointed out the variants with some minuteness. 

For these reasons I do not think it quite plain that G is a copy 
of A, as Mr. Plummer asserts, but, on the contrary, the two seem to 
me to have had a common mother, with which, with the exception of 
the clause above referred to dated in 971, they agreed in matter 
and substance down to the year 1001, when G ends, being written 
in one hand throughout, and no doubt a scribe’s copy. 

Let us now turn to A. A is indeed a famous manuscript, for 
down to a certain date some writers have treated it as if it were 
the actual mother manuscript of all the codices, and have come 
to very important conclusions as to when the Chronicle was com- 
posed from the evidence of it alone. Now it seems to me that the 
evidence of the writing in A points very clearly to its having been 
a scribe’s copy. There are only two alternatives: either it was 
down to a certain point the original copy of the Chronicle, or else 
it was a scribe’s copy taken from some other. 

When I wrote my analysis of the different codices many years 
ago it was still the fashion of some scholars to treat manuscript A 
as the original text of the mother manuscript of the different copies 
of the Chronicle. I need not now repeat my arguments against 
this view. The position I took is sustained by Mr. Plummer in a 
much more complete and admirable analysis of its text than I had 
made, and he has shown conclusively that whatever it be it is not 
what Wanley thought it was, the original autograph of the author. 
With this Lagree most thoroughly, and indeed, after Mr. Plummer’s 
analysis, there is nothing more to be said. 

At the next stage of the inquiry, however, I differ toto caelo from 
him. If codex A be not the original autograph of the author, then 
it must be a scribe’s copy. Inasmuch as the text of A is substan- 
tially the same as B and C down to 915, and yet it is clear that A 
was not the mother manuscript of B and C, as Mr. Plummer has 
himself shown, it is plain that the various handwritings in A down 
to 915 do not represent the writing of the authors of the various 


2 Mon, hist. Brit. i. pref. p. 75. 
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paragraphs, but of the scribes who copied out A from the common 
mother, the original autograph. Mr. Plumrier says he is inclined 
to think that from 892 or a little earlier to 1001 the entries were 
made ‘not very long from the events’ which they describe, and he 
quotes my friend Mr. G. F. Warner in support of his view. Now 
palaeography has become, during the last half-century, a much 
more exact science than it used to be, and no one in its ranks is 
more deservedly trusted than Mr. Warner; but I feel sure that the 
tendency to discriminate the writing of periods very near each 
other has been carried too far, and that local and personal 
equations in writing have been sometimes overlooked. I do not 
think we have materials, nor do I think they ever existed, for 
discriminating the writing of the tenth century so clearly that we can 
tell the writing of one decade from that of another. The case before 
us is a very good example. In regard to various handwritings in 
codex A Mr. Warner assigns the first six to the period 900-980, 
No. 7 to c. 920, No. 8 to c. 960, No. 10 to c. 1000. 

Now on turning to the entries in this codex from the year 892 
to the year 923 we shall find that, in consequence of a mistake 
made by the second scribe, every date in A is wrong, being a year 
behind, and this mistake was afterwards corrected by an interpo- 
lator. This is surely conclusive that the entries in question were 
not contemporary, nor were they entered soon after the events 
recorded, but were the handiwork of a series of scribes told off 
to copy a manuscript writing some time after the events occurred, 
and therefore inexact in their chronology. No set of contem- 
porary scribes would deliberately record current events for a period 
of thirty-one years a year behind. This is not all; under the years 
917 and 918 in A we have annals which are not one year but three 
years wrong, the proper date, as may be seen from the other copies 
of the Chronicle and Florence of Worcester, being 914 and 915. 
Again, A dates the death of Aithelfled, the lady of the Mercians, 
in 922, while D, Ethelwerd, the Ulster Annals, and the Annales 
Cambriae give 917 or 918. This shows that this part of A must have 
been written a considerable time after the events recorded. With the 
year 925 the chronology becomes right again, but the annal of 925 
was not written before 955, when the handwriting next changes; 
and it seems very probable indeed, if not certain, that none of the 
entries from 892 to 955 in A can have been made before the latter 
date at the earliest. I believe they were all written even later. 
Now both in the years 933 and 987 there was a break in the com- 
position in the mother manuscript of A, B, and C, since at those 
points these copies, otherwise divergent at this period, are together 
again. If A were an original manuscript, and not a copy, we 
should assuredly have some break in its writing at one of these 
years, but nothing of the kind occurs, With the year 962 A again 
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breaks away from B, C, and D, and there is therefore a distinct 
new departure, but there is no change of writing. This change 
only takes place in 965. Again, there is no change of writing in 
A at the beginning of 978, where it again breaks away from 
B, C, and D. From 965 to 1001 the script of A is the same. But 
we have to remark that the scribe of this last section inserts pieces 
of what is apparently the same poem that had been quoted from by 
one of his predecessors who wrote more than thirty years before 
him. This is assuredly a notable fact, a fact we may almost call 
incredible and impossible if these entries were contemporary 
instead of being posthumous. Is it likely that a new writer 
entering an annal in a chronicle should quote parts of a poem 
which had been partially quoted thirty-six years before? Is it not 
quite clear that the scribes who wrote the two entries were living 
at the same time and merely took each other’s places? In regard 
to the entries from 869 to 1001, Mr. Plummer himself suggests 
that the period is too long for one man to have written them 
diurnally and contemporaneously. 

We still have left for consideration the section of A coming 
down to 892. It will be noted that Mr. Warner does not make 
this contemporary, and Mr. Earle in his edition says the writing is 
too mature for such a date, and it is clear that the scribe who 
wrote it was prepared to go on, since he added the next date, 
though he did not fill in the next annal. It is remarkable also, 
as we have seen, that the scribe of this section wrote in a different 
dialect and was probably a Mercian (both Petrie and Lappenberg 
agree that the dialect of this portion is Mercian), and his script 
must be judged by a different standard from the script of Wessex. 
Thorpe and Earle, it is true, have suggested that the difference is 
one not of dialect but of an archaic form of the language, but we 
have no authority for supposing that the archaic speech in Wessex 
had Mercian characteristics, nor does language change so rapidly 
(in the absence of direct foreign influence) that we should have 
two successive scribes, as here, writing in two such different forms 
of the language as the result merely of the growth and change of 
the language. Language does not change per saltwm in this fashion. 
I should add that Mr. Plummer, who largely deduces an Alfredian 
origin for the Chronicle, on the strength of the first scribe of A 
ending his work in 892, yet calls this first portion of A a copy of a 
copy.’ This seems to me an argument turned upside down. 

A curious additional piece of evidence is presented in the entry 
by the second scribe in the year 893, where we read ‘ se micla here 
pe we gefyrn ymbe sprecon,’ i.e. ‘the great host which we before 
spoke of.’ This, as Mr. Earle says, seems to claim for this isolated 
portion identity of authorship with the annals immediately pre- 


* Saxon Chron. ii, intr. pp. exxii, exxiii, 
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ceding ‘—that is, with those in the first script, and it suggests that 
the change from the first script to the second implies a change of 
scribe merely and not of authorship. Again, the next script ends 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence, in the middle, too, of the 
notice of the year 894. There is no break in the sense, no stop 
marks the transition, but the sentence is completed and continued 
in another handwriting. The sentence I refer to reads thus: ‘ Pa 
beset sio fierd hie per utan pa hwile pe hie per lengest mete 
hefdon. Ac hie hefdon’ (then in the second handwriting) ‘pa 
heora stemn ge setenne.’ Here is palpable evidence that the various 
writings of the manuscript represent so many hands who took up 
the copier’s pen and not so many authors. 

Again, as is well known, manuscripts A, B, and C continue 
together till the year 915 or 918 according to the perverse chrono- 
logy of A. Here there is a break, and A separates from B, C, D, and 
remains separate till 933. This then is a complete gap and fissure, 
and there must have been a gap in the authorship, but there is 
no break in the handwriting of A at this point, and not till we get 
to 924. 

These facts are consistent, it seems to me, with one conclusion 
only—namely, that manuscript A, instead of having been written by 
a series of contemporary or nearly contemporary writers, as Mr. 
Plummer suggests, was written by a number of scribes who copied 
another manuscript, and probably did so at one time—namely, about 
the year 1001. One of these scribes was a Mercian and the others 
Wessex men. 

Mr. Plummer’s theory seems to me to involve many difficulties, 
and one of them a very great one. He allows that A is not the 
mother manuscript, but a copy, and yet he thinks that the copy 
was made at as many different periods as there are scribes, 
each writing, and each copying the annals of his own time from 
some mother manuscript. This duplication of the text as com- 
posed is surely quite improbable. The fact is that the argu- 
ments as to the age of the Chronicle itself based upon the 
handwritings of A are quite fallacious. The text of A is also full of 
blunders and omissions. Mr. Plummer amply admits this. Thus 
sub an. 851 he says, ‘ Note also that from this point there are 
frequent omissions in A, showing that it is a rather careless copy 
of an older original.’ It is a great pity that Parker edited his 
editio princeps from it, and that it has since had so much 
prestige; and it is more than a pity that Mr. Plummer should 
have given it the reputation which he has by printing it. As I 
ventured to argue long ago, and as has been argued in Germany,’ 


* Two Parallel Chronicles, intr. p. xvi 1. 

5 See Theopold, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen zur angelsiichsischen 
Geschichte des achten Jahrhunderts, and Grubitz, Kritische Untersuchung iiber die 
angelsdchsischen Annalen bis zum Jahre 893. 
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its text is very inferior to that of B and C. Grubitz, among 
other things, concludes, as I do, that manuscript AX is not an 
original document at all, but a copy of a comparatively late date, 
and that the script merely testifies to a change of scribes.® 

If we put aside the arguments based upon the handwriting and 
its changes in A as criteria of the age of the Chronicle, we shall 
have to fall back upon another fact which, so far as I know, is the 
chief fact that remains—namely, the common material in the copies 
of the Chronicle itself. This common material reported in the same 
language comes down to 915 (or 918 in the chronology of A), and 
is the same in A, B, C, and D, except where the latter texts 
incorporate the northern or Mercian chronicle. This is the first 
real gap in the text, and it seems clear that the mother manuscript 
from which these several copies of the Chronicle are derived either 
came to an end or had a substantial hiatus here. It is possible 
that 915 was not the actual date of the composition of the 
Chronicle, and that there may have been an earlier portion of it ; 
but of this we have no information, and the theory that it was 
composed as we have it in the time of Alfred, to which Mr. 
Plummer almost passionately clings, is a guess as good or as bad 
as any other guess. In claiming that the Chronicle as we have 
it was written in 915, in the reign of Edward the Elder, I do not 
profess to have more than the bare fact to support me that all the 
four elder codices are alike down to that date, and that their 
mother must have ended there. It only supports a probability, 
but so far as I know it is the only support available for any theory. 

In assigning 915 as a tentative date for the Chronicle I 
mean the Chronicle as written in the vernacular. So far as I 
can see, Mr. Plummer nowhere considers the question whether the 
Chronicle was originally composed in the vernacular or not. He 
seems to take it for granted that it came out of the head of its 
author in its fully equipped English dress. Now Lappenberg long 
ago suggested that the Chronicle was originally written not in 
Anglo-Saxon, but in Latin, and it is a pity that Mr. Plummer, 
whose learning, ingenuity, and admirable tact as an editor con- 
tinually astonish one, has not dealt with this problem. Lappen- 
berg, on this subject, says, ‘ With respect to the origin of these 
chronicles, the first question to be decided seems to be whether 
they, like so many other chronicles of other nations written in the 
language of the country, have not been originally composed by 
ecclesiastics in the language of the church, and afterwards 
translated into Anglo-Saxon;’ and he goes on to suggest that 
these annals were also originally composed in the Latin tongue.’ 
If the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was so composed, it may be that 





* Op. cit. pp. 6-9. * England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,Engl. tr. p. xliii. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LX. 3 
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we shall have to revise our notions about the connexion of the 
Chronicle with the so-called ‘ Asser’s Annals,’ or ‘St. Neots 
Chronicle,’ as it is sometimes called, and also as to those portions 
of the so-called Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred’ which correspond with the 
Chronicle. H. H. Howorra. 





THE LAWS OF BRETEUIL. 
Part Ill. Drart or tue Laws. 


From the evidence given in the preceding sections it may not 
seem unwarrantably ambitious to attempt at this point to reconstruct 
the clauses of Fitzosbern’s laws for Breteuil. The points of likeness 
between Preston and Hereford, Preston and Verneuil, and the illus- 
trations occasionally offered in other English sources give, I believe, 
sufficiently firm standing ground. We may conceive it thus :— 


Hae sunt consuetudines Ville de Britolio. 


[V.i. signifies the charter in which Henry II granted to Pontor- 
son the customs granted to Verneuil by Henry I, which are there 
recited in forty-eight paragraphs.' V. ii. signifies Henry II’s charter 
to Pontorson, reciting the customs of Verneuil in eleven paragraphs.” 
Rh. signifies Rhuddlan, Bid. Bideford, P. Preston, Her. Hereford, 


Haverf. Haverfordwest, and the numbers of paragraphs refer to 
those given above. | 


1. Reddat quisque pro platea sua vel domo per annum duodecim 
nummos; et hoc solum reddendo, vendat et emat omnia libere in 
castello ;* faciat in sua platea si voluerit plures domos, nec ideo redditus 
crescet. (V.i. 27.) V. ii. 1 runs— 


Quilibet burgensis de Vernolio dat de sua burgencia tantummodo 
duodecim turonenses ad festum 8. Remigii. Si autem habeat plures 
domos vel plateas, dat pro qualibet duodecim denarios turonenses. 


2. Clause giving the size of the original burgage. 


Cuique burgensi dantur . . . ili acre terre et unus ortus. (V. i. 48, 
P. 16, and many other cases.) 


8. Si ex una platea divisa, plures fiant burgenses, quisque per annum 
duodecim nummos debet; si illa etiam ad unumquemque redeat, illa 
iterum ad duodecim nummos. (V. i. 28.) 


But in V. ii. 1— 
Et si aliquis burgensis vendit aliquam partem burgencie sue et idem 
remanet burgensis de una parte, ille qui illam partem burgencie emit, 


non dat censum, nisi pro illa parte. (Bid. 1, 5. Cf. Cardiff on dividing 
the burgage.) 


' Ordonnances des Rois de France de la Troisiéme Race, iv. 638. 
2 Tbid. p. 643. * Developing into the Merchant Gild clauses. 
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4. Si aliquis burgensis voluerit fieri, veniat in curiam et reddet 
pretori xii d. et capiet burgagium suum de pretore, postea dabit famulo 
pretoris i d. et ipse testificet eum burgensem in curia fieri. (P.5. V. i. 
84.4 Her. 4. Haverf. ii. 8. Bid. 6.) 

5. Quod nullus eorum pro aliquo, nisi pro ipso rege, extra castellum 
suum placitaret. (V. i. 2; ef. ii. 4, which, as printed in the ‘ Ordonnances,’ 
is incomprehensible. Her. 8. Haverf. ii. 7.) 


6. Burgenses nunquam in expeditione vel exercitu coacti nisi cum 
ipso domino rege, nisi eodem die possint reverti. (P. 43. Cf. V. i. 1.— 
Fecit illos burgenses Rex Henricus immunes tocius equitacionis si* ipse 


in eodem negocio esset et in eodem exercitu.’ Haverf. ii. 11, iv. 5. Car- 
marthen. Laugharne.) 


7. Sipretor aliquem velit ducere vi, nunquam burgensem ducet in car- 
cerem, si invenerit plegios. Si autem plegios invenire nequiverit, ig car- 
cerem mittatur liberum ° et carcere exiet et exierit precio suo. (V. i. 9. 


Cf. ii. 5, but the meaning is obscure. P. 44. Haverf. i. 3, ii. 7, iv. 6. 
Laugharne.) 


8. A clause making a year and day the period of limitation 
(P. 7. Haverf. ii. 2.) 

9. A clause on the freedom of men who remain a year and day 
undisturbed in the town. (P. 3. Haverf. ii. 1.) 


10. A clause on the rebuilding of a destroyed burgage. (P. 6. 
Heref. 7. Haverf. iii. 1.) 


11. A clause making a small charge for lods et ventes on aliena- 
tion. (P. 30, § 2.) 

12. A clause allowing alienation of the burgage. (Cf. V. i. 38, 
which supposes that the burgess will continue to live in the town.— 


Si aliquis domum habeat ibi, domum suam si voluerit, relinquet ; ubi- 
cunque voluerit in castello manebit in domo alterius et reddat solum 
redditum sue domus. Bid. 5. Rh. 5. Haverf. ii. 4.) 


13. A clause allowing the retrait lignager. (P. 80, § 1.) 


14. Si autem conqueratur aliquis apud Britolium [Vernolium] de per- 
cucione vel verberacione sine sanguinis effusione, si testes habeat se solo 
purgat, vel dat xii d. Iusticie pro emendacione. (V.ii.2. P. 40.) 


15. Siautem conqueratur aliquis de percucione cum sanguine, de cute 
rupta vel vulnere facto, iusticie demmonerit [? denunciaverit], se tercia 
manu purgare tenetur. Et si hoc facere noluerit prepositure (sic) pro emen- 
dacione iii solidos turonenses. Ht vadiabit ius illi qui conquestus per sua 
arma, scilicet per arcum et sagitas suas, per ensem suam, si habuferjit. Si 
autem ille de quo questio fit, ensem non habet, se solo iurabit quod ensem 


* «Quando aliquis recepit plateam vel domum ut inde fiat burgensis, dat vi nummos 
pretori et-unum eius famulo. Et si plures emat, nihil ad Pretorem.’ 5 ? nisi. 

® The note to the Ordonnances, iv. 639, explains ‘ad custodiam non ad poenam,’ 
free to walk in the prison yard. The Scotch borough of Prestwick offers an analogy. 


The free burgess may not be locked into prison, but forfeits his freedom if he leaves 
the prison. 
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non habebat. Si autem, plaga facta, ad sanandum aliquid constaverit, 
actor vulneris reddet expensas vulneris sanandi usque ad x s. turonenses 
ad probacionem eius cui vulnus illatum fuerit. (V.ii.2. Cf. P. 21.) 


16. Si accusat burgensis erga quamlibet et negabit debitum, per 
suam solam manum ; preter erga prelatum, per terciam manum (V.i. 44. 
Cf. P. 22, § 2.) 


17. Et quod in nulla querela nec in aliquo forisfacto est burgensis de 
Britolio in alia misericordia nisi in misericordia domini xii d., nisi vocatus 
fuerit ad duellum et duellum sit ei vadiatum, et iudicatum erit, in miseri- 
cordia lx [?] s. (P. 22,§$ 8. V.i. 5,7 18.8) 


18. Si burgensis prepositum vel prepositus burgensem in curia per- 
cutiat qui convictus fuerit in misericordia erit de pugno. (P. 87. Her. 6. 
Cf. V. i. 20 :—Si aliquis in placito coram prelato alium invaserit ex mes- 
leya, lx libras vel pugnum amittere debet.) 


19. Si fiat clamor de burgense pro debito quod ipse agnoscat, si ne- 
queat illud solvere, cum domus eius tradatur pro debito, ipse non exiet 
domum suam usque ad annum et diem elapsum (V. i. 14.) 


20. There may have been a clause ordering the demolition of 
the house for arrears of rent or debt unpaid. (Cf. P. 11.) 


21. Burgensis a preposito nullum clamorem in die fori recipiet nisi 
clamor fiet ab extraneo. (P. 34, V. i. 7.: ‘Nee pro Episcopo [Avranches] 
erga castellum suum placitabunt, donec unus eorum gravetur. Nec in 
die institutionis® pro Pretore nisi contra extraneum, nec etiam ibunt 
coram Pretore nisi pro extraneo.’) 


22. Burgensis non veniet ad pretorem post occasum solis pro aliquo 
clamore si noluerit nisi clamor fiat ab extraneo. (P. 14. V. i. 26, runs, ‘Si 
Pretor aliquem mandaverit dum ipse est in balneo, non ierit coram ipso, 
donec cum ipse voluerit exire ; vel si prope sedeat ad manducandum, non 
pro Pretore surget donec post prandium ; vel si diminutus fuerit, coram 
Pretore non ierit donee diminucionem impleverit.’) 


Equally detailed is a clause of the Soest charter (c. 58) exempting 
the burgess undressed for his bath from coming until he has bathed 
and dried himself.'° 

23. A clause on the administration of the movables of a dead 
burgess. (Cf. P. 32,47. Haverf. i. 2, ii. 8.) 


7 De discordia et melleia inter burgenses, si sanguis (exierit), ante prelatum cog- 
noscatur, de primo clamore xii nummos. Et si vegetur sanguis, est ibi duellum. Si 
vero duello cogetur cognoscere delictum ad prelatum centum et novem solidos pro 
delicto. De discordia et melleia iterum eadem re incipiat, et cognoscat vel cogatur 
cognoscere lx libras vel pugnum, et hoc idem pro veteri inimicia. 

8’ Dum sedet burgensis in placito coram prelato, quamcunque turpitudinem coram 
[? for contra] prelatum seu pretorem, seu contra quamlibet, pro ea, ad pretorem duo- 
decim nummos. 

® Market-day. 

'© Keutgen’s collection, p. 144. Bathing seems to have been at that time more 
common on the continent than in England. For various examples of baths in 
medieval towns see G. von Below’s Stddtewesen, p. 61. 
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24. A clause on free marriage. (P. 23.) 
25. A clause limiting the period and perhaps the amount of the 
lord’s credit. (P. 15. Haverf. i. 5,iv. 4. Ruyton, Trim, Laugharne, 
Carmarthen, Clun, &c.) 

26. A detailed clause on the leave to take wood for build- 
ing purposes and for fuel from the forest of Breteuil. See the 
elaborate regulations made by the earls of Leicester for the bur- 
gesses of Breteuil (Delisle and Le Prévost on Breteuil) and 
at Preston (Whitaker’s ‘ Richmondshire,’ ii. 421, and E. Baines’s 
‘ Lancashire ’ (1898), v. 301, note.) 

27. Et eos fecit immunes per totam terram suam de omnibus consuetu- 
dinibus. (V.i.4. Bideford, 9. Haverf. iv. 1, etc.) 

28. A multure clause, probably claiming the usual French 
fraction, a sixteenth, for the lord. (V. i. 32, ii. 9. Cf. P. 25. 
Haverf. iii. 2.) 


29. Quisquis sit burgensis potest facere furnum apud Britolium si 
voluerit (V. ii. 10, i. 88. P. 24.) 

30. A clause permitting the burgesses to take a small toll from 
each cartload, pack-horse load, or man’s pack-load, for horses, cattle, 
sheep, or pigs sold in the market by strangers. (VY. i. 42." 
P. 20.) Mary Bareson. 

(To be continued.) 







ELIZABETHAN 






GLEANINGS. 
IV. Thomas Sackville’s Message from Rome. 


Prius IV, though he had serious thoughts of denouncing Elizabeth 
as an excommunicate heretic and deposed queen, made at least four 
attempts to secure her conversion. A good deal is generally known 
about the mission of Vincent Parpaglia in 1560 and the mission of 
Martinengo in 1561. Something also is easily discoverable about 
the efforts made by the cardinal of Ferrara in 1562, and they were 
sanctioned by Pius, though by this time he was no longer hopeful.' 
Then we may learn a little of an episode in which Thomas Sack- 
ville was the principal actor. He is the Thomas Sackville who 
wrote poetry that is admired, and became Lord Buckhurst and 
earl of Dorset. 

In the winter of 1563-4 he was in Rome and was arrested as a 
spy; but he was soon liberated, and held converse with some 
illustrious people. In January Cecil was anxious about his fate ; 

'"' «De unaquaque quadriga de passagio ii d. si ducit vinum, vel sal, vel frumentum : 
totidem de venditu . . . si ferat pannos de unoquoque troussello, iv d.; de venditu 
equi ii d., de venditu bovis ii d., de venditu vache i d., de venditu porchii d., et bidentis 
obolum... .’ 


1 Among the Roman transcripts are two letters of 3 Jan. and 15 March 1562 
about this negotiation. 
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Cecil’s Italian ‘ intelligencers’ were to find out what had happened. 
Then from a letter written in February we may gather that Cecil 
did not know whether Sackville had or had not a commission from 
the queen.” Then in November Guzman de Silva, the Spanish 
ambassador in England, had something to tell King Philip about 
Sackville’s proceedings. The pope, so the Spaniard said, had con- 
versed with Sackville, and had assured him that if what was pre- 
venting Elizabeth from making dutiful submission was the fear 
that she would be deposed as illegitimate, or the fear that she would 
not be allowed to marry whom she pleased, she might set her mind 
at rest. The ambassador added that Sackville, having journeyed 
from Rome to Flanders, thence wrote to the queen, who wrote in 
reply without the knowledge of Cecil or Cecil’s friends. Despite 
this secrecy Silva did not believe that Elizabeth was in earnest. 
He suspected, and so may we, that she was endeavouring to keep 
the catholics quiet by the semblance of a confidential correspondence 
with his holiness.* 

Among the Roman transcripts at the Record Office are two 
which bear upon this story. . The first is a curious document signed 
by Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, and others of the English refugees 
at Rome. It is dated on 19 Jan. 1564 at the English hospital. 
In effect it is a certificate of respectability given by these refugees 
in Sackville’s favour. Richard Sackville is the queen’s cousin, one 
of her councillors, and a very wealthy man. Thomas is his son 
and heir apparent. Moreover Thomas is a man of good behaviour 
and of such pleasant discourse that many of the nobles take great 
delight in his conversation.‘ 

Then there is a paper dated at Rome on 3 May 1564. At its 
end the writer calls himself‘ Vincentius Parpaglia Abbas 8. Solutoris 
Turini.’ It sets forth what Thomas Sackville may report to 
Elizabeth as having been heard by him from the mouth of Pius IV 
on two different occasions when the pope gave him audience. In 
the final and attestatory clause Parpaglia states that he was 
present at these interviews, as well as at others which Sackville had 
with Cardinals Boromeo and Morone. To be brief, Sackville may 
say that the pope expressed surprise at Elizabeth’s refusal to admit 
into England the nuncios (first Parpaglia and then Martinengo) 
who had been sent toher. Pius, however, had been given to under- 
stand that two causes had weighed with Elizabeth—first the ‘divorce 
of her parents, and secondly the alienation of church property. 


Ad quae sua Sanctitas hunc in modum responsum dedit: se non velle 
ullo modo tantam rationem et curam rerum temporalium et humanarum 
haberi ut animarum salus impediatur: atque ideo si quando serenis- 
sima regina ad unionem ecclesiae et obedientiam huius sanctae sedis 


? Foreign Calendar, 1564-5, nos. 109, 113, 159. % Spanish Calendar, p. 390. 
* This document is printed in Brady, Episcopal Succession, i. 87. 
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reverti voluerit, sua Sanctitas pollicetur se paterno affectu et quanto amore 
desiderari possit eam recepturam ; et illis difficultatibus quas supradixi ° 
ea remedia adhibituram quae reginae maiestas, parlamentum generale et 
totius regni consensus indicaverit ad coronam stabiliendam et pacem at- 
que quietem totius populi confirmandam esse aptissima, et in omni re 
quod iustum piumque iudicabitur confirmaturam. 

Sackville was to beg Elizabeth to be merciful to the bishops and 
other catholics in her realm, and was to add that if she publicly or 
privately sent an envoy to Rome he would be honourably treated, 
and an endeavour would be made to satisfy all pious and honest 
demands that he might make. 

It would hardly, I think, be too much to say that Elizabeth was 
once more told that if she would enter the catholic fold she might 
be as legitimate as the pope could make her, and that there would 
be no trouble about the spoils of the monasteries. On the other 
hand, no hint is given of any approval of her prayer book or any 
compromise in matters of faith or worship. 

What seems to be an allusion to this episode occurs in the 
semi-official answer to Nicholas Sanders which was published in 
1578, and is ascribed to the pen of Bartholomew Clerk. Seven 
years ago, he says, it happened that a noble Englishman was at 
the court of Rome and had converse with Pius IV. The pope pro- 
fessed his inability to understand how a wise and literate queen 
could fall away from the faith. He suspected, so he said, that 
Elizabeth’s defection was due to the holy see’s condemnation of 
her mother’s marriage, and added that were that so he was pre- 
pared to reverse the sentence if his primacy were recognised. Then 
Clerk, having told this tale, exclaims to Sanders, ‘If you doubt 
me there are extant among us the articles written by the hand of the 
abbot of 8. Salute, and there are extant the letters of Cardinal 
Morone, in which he strenuously exhorts the nobleman in question 
earnestly to solicit our queen in this matter.’ ° 

It has been suggested that Clerk’s nobleman was the earl of 
Arundel. It has been suggested also that the boast about the 
existence of articles in Parpaglia’s handwriting was untrue.’ 
There can now—so I submit—be little doubt that Sackville was the 
man whom Clerk had in mind, and the document that has been 
described above looks as if it were the articles to which Sanders 
was rhetorically referred.* 

Parpaglia’s signature enables us to identify the abbey of which 
he was the titular head. Too long he has figured as abbot of San 
Saluto, San Salute, San Salvatore, Saint Sauveur, St. Saviour’s, 

5 Parpaglia is speaking. 

6 Fidelis Servi Subdito Infideli Responsio, Lond., Jo. Daye, 1573, sig. k, ii. 

7 Estcourt, Question of Anglican Orders, pp. 361, 366. 


8 In 1573 nine, rather than seven, years would have elapsed since the Sackville 
episode. 
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and so forth. Really the abbey was that of SS. Solutore, Avventore 
ed Ottavio de Sangano at Turin ; it seems to have been suppressed 
in 1536, and in 1570 its revenues were given to the Jesuits.’ 

F. W. Marruanp. 


THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE RUPERT. 


CERTAIN papers in the possession of Mrs. Deedes of Saltwood Castle, 
Hythe, Kent, may throw some light on the question of Prince 
Rupert’s supposed marriage with Francesca Bard, Lady Bellamont. 
The evidence on the subject has, hitherto, stood as follows :— 

1. A contemporary rumour that ‘prince Rupert, in his last 
sickness, owned his marriage . . . if so his son is next heir, after 
him, to the Palsgrave.’ ! 

2. Francesca’s own assertion that she was Rupert’s lawful wife.? 

8. Francesca’s general acceptance in Germany as a morganatic 
wife.’ 

4. The title of ‘ Dudley Rupert’ always given to her son.‘ 

As regards this point :— 

It is worth noting that morganatic marriages, though practi- 
cally unknown in France and England, were already common in 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries.© Thus, on the mar- 
riage of George, duke of Hanover (brother-in-law of Rupert’s 
sister, Sophie), with Eleonore d’Olbreuse, his children were ex- 
cluded from succession to the Electorate and dukedom. 

On the other hand :— 

1. Rupert styled his son Dudley Bard in his will, though he 
bequeathed to him property entailed on heirs male.® 

2. Rupert’s niece, Elizabeth Charlotte, duchess of Orléans, 
declared that Francesca had been deceived by a false marriage. 
Her evidence is not, however, of great value, as she wrote from 
hearsay, many years after the event, and added to her account 
certain impossible circumstances.’ 

Since the publication of my ‘Life of Prince Rupert,’ Mrs. 
Deedes has informed me that she holds in her possession a paper, 
purporting to be the marriage certificate of Prince Rupert and 
Francesca Bard. It is a small strip of paper, yellow, stained and 
torn, and the writing is in faded ink, in a seventeenth-century hand. 
It is superscribed : 

® Déllinger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der sechs letzten Jahrhunderte, ii. 238. 
! 8th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. p. 479 b. 


* See Briefe der Kurfiirstin Sophie an die Raugrifen, p. 84; also Regencies, * 
19 Sept. 1704, Public Record Office. 

® See Briefe der Kurfiirstin Sophie, passim; Add. MS. 28898, fol. 21, British 
Museum ; 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm.., app. iii.; Cowper MSS. ii. 404. 

4 See Briefe der Kurfiirstin Sophie, p. 49 ; 9th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. app. iii. 
p. 36; Autobiogr. of Sir J. Bramston (Camden Soc.), p. 236. 

5 See Mémoires de Madame de Motteville, ed. 1824 (Pettitot), ii. 242. 

5 See Wills from Doctors’ Commons (Camden Soc.), p. 142. 

* See Briefe der Prinzessin Elisabeth Charlotte, ed. Menzel, 1843, p. 86. 
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‘THe Marriace Certiricate oF Prince Rupert with Lapy Barb.’ 
The wording is as follows : 
July y° 30", 1664. 
These are to certifie whom it may concerne that Prince Rupert and the 
lady Frances Bard were lawfully married at Petersham in Surrey by me. 
Henry BiGNELL, Minister. 


Captain Harcourt, Mrs. Deedes’s father, investigated the Peters- 
ham register in 1632, without any satisfactory result. Possibly 
the marriage took place in a private house, and not in the church 
at all, but later information, furnished by Mr. Oxley, the present 
vicar, shows that the registers have been kept with great irregu- 
larity. The marriages begin in 1574, and end in 1681, but there 
are long gaps, especially between 1633 and 1659, and the pages 
between 1659 and 1664 have been cut out. One entry, and one 
only, dated 1658, is made in a handwriting corresponding to that 
of the certificate. It is however possible that this was made by 
Bignell, for, although Petersham had ‘ no settled minister ’ between 
1657-8,° Henry Bignell seems to have officiated there from 1656 to 
1659. Evidently he was a Cromwellian, and that Rupert should have 
applied to him is strange, but it is of course possible that Bignell 
had changed his views—political and religious—at the Restoration. 
An epitaph on Francesca Bard, found in ‘ L’Histoire du Peuple 
de Dieu,’ refers to her union with Rupert, and is as follows :— 
HIC JACET 
ILLUSTRISSIMA DOMINA 
FRANCISCA ELOISA 
COMITISSA DE BELMONT 
E PERILLUSTRI FAMILIA DE BARD 
IN ANGLIA NATA 
SERENISSIMO PRINCIPI 
ROBERTO PALATINO 
QUONDAM MATRIMONIO JUNCTA 
SED 
PIETATE IN DEUM, CHARITATE IN 
PAUPERES, CONSTANTIA IN ADVERSIS, 
A ZELO IN RELIGIONEM 
CATHOLICAM ILLUSTRIOR 
QUAM GENERE & CONNUBIO 
QUAE 
DUM VIAM IN GALLIAS INQUIRERET 
C@LO MATURA 
FINEM 
& VITAE & VIAE INVENIT 
8 AUG. MDCCVIII 
AETATIS SUAE 52. 





Eva Scort. 


* See Church Survey, Lambeth, vol. i. doc. 7. 











Reviews of Books 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By ANDREW Lana. 
Vol. I. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1900.) 


Mr. Lana describes his book as ‘ the record of the long resistance of the 
English of Scotland to England, of the long resistance of the Celts of 
Scotland to the English of Scotland, of the attempts at union, often de- 
feated, much disputed, and finally successful.’ But who were the ‘ English 
of Scotland’? Mr. Lang and other natives of the Lothians can tell us, 
but their vision is bounded by the Lothian horizon; for there is no 
evidence of any racial displacement outside the Lothian counties. There 
were English colonists, just as there were Norman colonists, and, in great 
numbers, Danish colonists. But the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Scotland, 
beyond the Lothians, was not of race but of civilisation. It came 
through English commerce, and it was fostered by an anglicised court. 
The victory of the Roman church over the Celtic is important, 
because the Roman was the Anglican. It was a victory typically 
Anglo-Saxon, and it soon brought English manners and English 
speech into Scotland. But the ‘Scots out of Aberdeen,’ who, accord- 
ing to the English poet, were ‘far too keen’ at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, can scarcely be described as the ‘ English of Scotland.’ Nor 
can we agree with Mr. Lang in describing the relations between the 
lords of the Isles and the crown of Scotland as a ‘ resistance of the Celts 
of Scotland to the English of Scotland.’ It is an instance, on a large 
scale, of the desire for local independence, and of the contest between a 
strong noble and a weak king. It is exactly parallel to the story of the 
Douglas treachery, with just this difference, that the Islesmen had retained 
a civilisation and a language which the rest of Scotland was gradually 
throwing off. The lords of the Isles constantly intermarried with 
Lowland families, and when it came to a real struggle with England 
they were always found on the Scottish side. At the Standard, at 
Bannockburn, and at Flodden, the blood of ‘ the Celts of Scotland’ was 
freely shed for the cause of ‘the English of Scotland,’ and nobody has 
pointed this out so fully and clearly as Mr. Lang has done in the present 
volume. His adhesion to what, we fear, must be described as the 
orthodox doctrine on this point is a striking tribute to the influence of 
Freeman over an avowed opponent. 

Racial questions apart, the new history of Scotland will take its place 
as a really careful survey of the subject. It is more than a contribution 
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to Scottish historical research, although it has great merit as such a 
contribution. It is also a statement of recent results, attained by Mr. 
Lang himself and by other recent students. It is a statement which the 
reader who is not a professional student will peruse with pleasure and 
which he may safely trust. The author, whose scholarship has been 
evidenced in other directions, has enriched his scholarly narrative by his 
characteristic gifts of bright fancy and delicate humour. His account of 
the feudal claim and of the war of independence is, on the whole, dis- 
passionate, and quite fair to Edward I, whose admirers must be content 
to judge his Scottish policy by its results. Mr. Lang has added most to 
our knowledge, in connexion with the career of the house of Douglas and 
in relation to the reign of James III. The traditions of the good Lord 
James and the poetry of Sir Walter have combined to give the Douglas 
house a place in the affections of the Scottish people which their record, 
after the conclusion of the war of independence, ill deserves, and the 
Douglas myth has more than once obscured the real nature of certain 
actions on the part of the crown. This exposure of the long tale of 
Douglas treachery should go far to modify the popular verdict. Mr. 
Lang’s defence of James III is particularly directed against the view of 
Mr. Hume Brown, whose treatment of the reign was the first attempt at 
a consistent account of it, and the considerations he adduces may fairly 
be taken to modify his predecessor’s verdict. Mr. Lang has chosen to 
conclude his first volume at the death of Cardinal Beaton in 1546, which 
he regards as the parting of the ways between France and England. 
‘ With David Beaton slain, and with Knox hurrying forward to assume 
a power greater than Beaton’s, we may say of old catholic Scotland, as 
said the dying cardinal, “ Fie! all is gone.’ This seems to us a more 
appropriate line of demarcation than the death of James V, which is 
usually chosen. It is not likely that Beaton could have seriously 
modified the changes which the new religious ideas were bringing, or that 
he could have saved the French alliance, but his death rendered the old 
cause finally impossible. 

Mr. Lang described, in a Blackwood article, some months ago, his 
method of writing history, and he has not failed to carry it into practice. 
His theory and practice alike are individual. He does not love ‘the 
grand manner,’ nor does he regard the dignity of history as forbidding us 
to share in the emotions which the events recorded may be supposed to 
have naturally called forth. The fates which preside over human affairs 
are not always serious, and Mr. Lang is of opinion that if an event is 
provocative of mirth then the historian’s task is to make us laugh. He 
has consistently acted on this principle, and, while the effect has been to 
lighten his work, it sometimes leaves us with the impression that con- 
temporaries did not see things quite in that way. The book shows a true 
sense of proportion in the selection of topics; but Mr. Lang’s love of 
accuracy has led him to put into the text certain facts that might have 
found a more suitable place in the learned notes which accompany each 
chapter. In spite of such an occasional weakness (which, after all, leans 
to virtue’s side) Mr. Lang has given us a great history of Scotland. 


Rosert §. Rar. 
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The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest (597- 
1066). By Winu1am Hont, M.A. (‘A History of the English Church.’ 
Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. Sternens, B.D., and the Rev. 
W. Hunt, M.A. Vol. I.) (London: Macmillan & Co. 1899.) 


A compete history of the English church has long been needed—some- 
thing on the scale of Collier, with his learning and fulness, but brought 
up to date and modern research. It were well if such a work could be 
done by one man, but in default of that a sectional history is the best 
that can be expected. Much must depend upon adequate proportion and 
scale being observed in passing from one section to another. To each 
chapter of Mr. Hunt’s work is appended a bibliography: the help will be 
most useful to many, but while that in the present volume is useful a 
little more would have made it complete. In chapter ii. a reference 
might have been made to the late Sir J. R. Seeley’s text of the life of 
Gregory the Great, printed after Paul Ewald in this Review (iii. 295), 
which is slightly fuller than that given by Mr. Plummer ; for the conver- 
sion of Wessex a reference might have been added to a paper in vol. vii. 
(p. 487) by Canon T. 8. Holmes; a reference to Dr. Guest’s works 
would have been useful, especially if accompanied by a discrimination 
between the value of his English and Welsh researches. The hints 
given (e.g. those on Asser and early monasticism), if brief, are for the 
most part excellent. It is impossible not to regret the lack of notes and 
references ; the insight gained by the use of those in the works, say, of 
Freeman is invaluable. The addition of references on p. 19 (about Gregory 
and Eulogius) and on p. 249 (‘a contemporary document’) would, for in- 
stance, have been a guide to students : references add greatly to the teach- 
ing power of a book like the present, and admit of its being easily checked 
and added to as knowledge grows. When a book is not worth preserving 
for many years it matters little, but when it is we must regret that foot- 
notes and references should not render it capable of being so preserved 
with full advantage. 

There are a few leading questions—such as the British and Scottish 
churches, and the relations between England and Rome—upon which a 
great deal turns. To the British church, says Mr. Hunt, the English 
church owed nothing. In the main we agree with him, but there is 
much that is worth discussing and most interesting in Welsh Christianity. 
For the sake of completeness—and with a view to its later absorption in 
the more vigorous body—a fuller treatment of it would have been 
desirable, while insisting upon the accuracy of Mr. Hunt’s position. We 
also agree with Mr. Hunt in his discussion of the respective claims upon 
our gratitude of the Scottish and the Italian missionaries; there is a 
tendency to minimise the work of Augustine, and the caution (p. 78) is 
well worth giving. In some respects the book is not only better than 
any of its predecessors, but excellent in itself; the full treatment of 
architecture, literature, and general matters (such as monastic details, 
election of bishops, and so forth) is very welcome, and much useful in- 
formation is carefully selected and conveyed. It is in these matters, 
including liturgical, points, that an adequate history was needed, and it 
would be hard to fix any one of them in which Mr. Hunt’s work is 
defective, although here and there (as in the account of the Benedictine 
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rule) greater fulness would have produced greater clearness for the 
general reader. In most matters of controversy the writer’s historic 
feeling and judgment are sound, but here and there occur singular passages 
where the reader may well feel confused; such as the discussion of the 
place of the king in English Christianity (pp. 46-7), leading to the con- 
clusion that ‘from the conversion of Aithelbert on to the present day the 
English church has always been an established church.’ There is really no 
insular peculiarity in the position of the king, which could be easily 
paralleled from numberless sources, such as Henry II in Germany, Lewis ~ 
IX in France, Charles V and Philip II in Spain. Another instance is the 
regret expressed ‘that Augustine did not give the English church a 
vernacular liturgy’ (p. 29). Freeman’s similar regret' is accompanied 
by a fuller explanation why it need not arise. 

Where a writer has to cover so much ground and to pass rapidly over 
so many fields it is impossible not to make some general statements to which 
exception might be taken, such, for instance, as on p. 223, ‘ the epistle 
and gospel only being read in English,’ implying that they were so read. 
In the case of the early missionaries this was probably not the case (ef. 
Plummer’s ‘ Bede,’ ii. 257) ; the later so-called ‘ canon’ of Atlfric refers to a 
vernacular explanation of the gospel, not the reading of the actual text. 
But in a work of this kind general correctness of view is the most im- 
portant matter, and little fault can be found in this direction. The main 
difficulty Mr. Hunt has had to face was that much of the ground has 
already been covered, and covered by masters. He has not been content 
merely to follow them, but by widening the outlook has given in one book 
much that could previously only be found in three or four ; his accuracy and 
judgment can also be trusted. Ifwe are not mistaken the old enthusiasm 
for the pre-Norman period has somewhat died out. Mr. Hunt’s suc- 
cessors may therefore find more willing audiences, but it will be well if 
they maintain his standard. J. P. Warrney. 





Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung. Von H. Greuzer. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1899.) 


Tus thoroughgoing investigation, well worthy of Professor Gelzer’s high 
reputation, supersedes previous studies on the origin of the Byzantine 
Themes, and follows the history of changes in the provincial administration 
down to the middle of the ninth century. The learned author promises 
to deal with the changes wrought by Leo VI, and pursue the subsequent 
history of the themes down to the time of the Comneni, in a second 
essay. The main conclusions of Professor Gelzer will command general 
acceptance. By the use he has made of the ‘ Acts of St. Demetrius ’ and 
of Ibn Khordadbeh’s ‘ Kitab al-Masalik wa ’1-Mamialik,’—sources which had 
been strangely neglected—he has been able to fix the development of the 
theme-organisation more definitely and to correct many mistaken views. 
His discussion also throws light on other matters—military organisation, 
the navy, the Slavonic invasions; and contains some valuable incidental 
contributions to history. For instance, he points out that the demand 
of the leaders of the Asiatic troops in A.D. 669 for parliamentary status 
(nerd THs cvyKAyrov) at Constantinople, which was refused and punished then 


' Norman Conquest, i. 32. 
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by Constantine ITV, must have been granted before A.D. 687, for we find 
the heads of all the great military commands (European as well as Asiatic) 
present at the Silentium which Justinian II held in that year. 

Professor Gelzer shows that the ordinary view according to which 
Hellas formed a separate theme (orparyyis) in the eighth century is 
erroneous. It certainly was not an independent theme in a.D. 687; and 
the circumstance that in the revolt of a.p. 727 Agallianos, the leader of the 
Helladikoi, was turmarch, not otparyyos, indicates that Hellas was then 
not a separate province, but part of a larger administrative division. 
Professor Gelzer thinks that the Helladic theme was not founded till the 
ninth century, in the reign of Michael III, at the same time as the theme 
of Peloponnesus. In the Theme-list of Ibn Khordadbeh,' which represents 
the organisation as it existed under Michael II and Theophilus, there 
is no mention of Hellas. The inference of Professor Gelzer is that Hellas 
then formed part of the theme of Macedonia, which is mentioned by Ibn 
Khordadbeh. The earliest notice of a stratégos of Macedonia refers to A.D. 
818, but Professor Gelzer suggests that it was separated from Thrace in 
the reign of Constantine and Irene (p. 91). It would follow that under 
Leo III, Constantine V, and Leo IV, Hellas formed part of the theme of 
Thrace; Agallianos in A.D. 727 would have been a subordinate of the 
stratégos of Thrace, whose authority embraced all the territory of the East 
Romans in the Illyrian peninsula, nachdem man den grésstenteils in 
partibus fwngierenden Praefectus praetorio Ilyrici definitiv zu den Toten 
gelegt hatte (p. 90). In considering this new view of the administrative 
history of Greece in the eighth and ninth centuries, we should bear in 
mind two things. The Praetorian prefect of Illyricum was not definitely 
abolished in the reign of Leo III, for he still existed, if only as local 
governor of Thessalonica, in A.D. 796, as we know from a letter of 
Theodore Studites, who was banished thither in that year.? Secondly, 
we cannot build with perfect certainty on the list of Ibn Khordadbeh ; 
we cannot be quite sure that his enumeration of the European themes is 
complete. The fact that he omits to mention the naval themes is sufti- 
cient to make us cautious. I do not mean to say that Professor Gelzer 
may not be right; I wish only to emphasise the uncertainties. It is, 
I think, possible that there were two stages in the formation of the 
Greek themes: (1) Hellas, including the Peloponnesus; (2) separation 
of Peloponnesus under Michael IIT. 

Ibn Khordadbeh divides the fourteen themes which he describes into 
two classes, according as they are transmarine (European) or cismarine 
(Asiatic) from his point of view. This natural classification corresponds 
to that of Constantine’s treatise On the Themes. But it was not the 
official classification, which we know from the valuable Klétorologion of 
Philotheos (of the beginning of the tenth century, preserved in c. 52 of the 
‘De Cerimoniis’). Officially the themes were divided into eastern and 
western, but the line was not drawn at the Bosporus. Thrace and 
Macedonia were counted among the eastern themes.> Rambaud’s 
remarks on the subject‘ give no sufficient explanation. It seems to me 


' Written c. 840-5 a.p. ? Epist. i. 3, p. 917, ed. Migne. 
8 rots dvaroArkois O€uacw apiOmodvra [? <cvv > apiOQuodvra], p. 714. 


' L’ Empire grec, p. 179. 
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that this classification was ultimately derived from the Constantinian 
system under which Thrace belonged to the Oriens, and the Vicar of 
Thrace was subject to the Praefectus praetorio Orientis. It was quite 
natural that this division should have been handed on to the thematic 
system, especially if we consider that in the second half of the seventh 
century the Prefecture of Illyricum, a survival of the old system, lay inter- 
posed between the two great military provinces of the West (Italy and 
Africa) and the great military provinces of the East. It would have been 
unnatural to associate Thrace with Italy and Africa, and not with the 
divisions of Asia Minor. If Professor Gelzer is right in contending that 
the theme of Thrace was extended to include Macedonia in the eighth 
century, then it is easy to understand how, when Macedonia was separated 
and erected into an independent theme, it could continue to be classified 
among the eastern themes along with Thrace, from which it had been 
severed. On the other hand, when the Greek themes were, at a later 
date, severed from Macedonia, they were transferred to the list of the 
western themes. 

Another difficulty in the register of Philotheos is that he enumerates 
the three naval themes (Samos and the Cibyrrhaeot, as well as the 
Aegean Sea) as western. This, I think, can only be explained if we 
suppose that the original naval theme, known as the Carabisian, from 
which the three later themes arose by two successive divisions, was 
counted among the western military commands, along with Italy and Africa. 
This supposition seems to me to be confirmed by the passage bearing on 
the subject in the Act of the Silentium of a.p. 687 (Mansi, xi. 737). In 
that document the four eastern (including the Thracian) exercitus 
are mentioned first; then Jtaliae exercitus; then the Carabisiani (ac- 
cording to Diehl’s brilliant emendation); then the African exercitus. 
The position of the Carabisians between Italy and Africa in this official 
document appears to me to accord remarkably with the inclusion of the 
three naval themes among the western themes in the Klétorologion of 
Philotheos. 

I must add that Professor Gelzer has some valuable pages on the 
suburbicarian province, known as the Theme of the Ditch or of the Wall 
(ris Tadpov, rod Teixous or Tetxiov, or t&v paxpdv tevyov), and that he has 
made some noteworthy contributions to the interpretation of the 
irdeots Tov Baowxdv tragediwv contained in the Appendix to Book i of 
the ‘ Ceremonies ’ of Constantine Porphyrogennétos. J. B. Bury. 





Calendar of Docwments preserved in France illustrative of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. I. a.p. 918-1206. Edited by J. 
Horace Rounp, M.A. (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
1899.) 


Txe work of calendaring the medieval stores of the Record Office is being 
done with a system and thoroughness which make it cause of con- 
gratulation that the pioneer labours of the old Record Commission were 
carried no further. It is particularly fortunate that the commissioners 
left in manuscript the collection of transcripts of documents in foreign 
archives throwing light upon English history which they had had 
made with a view to a supplement cnd continuation of Rymer’s 
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‘Foedera. Some 1,400 of the documents transcribed in France 
belonged to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and though the palaeo- 
graphical part of the work was competently done by MM. Deville and 
Léchaudé d’Anisy, Anglo-Norman history and diplomatic had by no means 
reached a stage where a satisfactory handling of charters the majority 
of which are dateless could be expected. They have found their ideal 
editor in Mr. Round. He was not likely to rely solely upon transcripts 
when originals and cartularies were accessible. Their collation, how- 
ever, was attended with more difficulty and labour than ought to be 
necessary in the case of documents nearly all of which are in public 
repositories. Not only must the originals be for the most part consulted 
in the departmental archives, while a large number of the cartularies are 
deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale, but the incomplete cataloguing 
of both the central and provincial collections rendered a good deal of 
material absolutely inaccessible. In spite of these obstacles the editor 
has checked the transcribers’ work in a considerable proportion of cases, 
included a number of charters they had overlooked, and drawn upon 
several collections outside Normandy which did not come within their 
commission. He takes care whenever possible to complete an abbreviated 
list of witnesses, for no one is more alive to the value of every scrap of 
internal evidence in establishing the date of documents which are seldom 
provided with a direct indication of time. It is in this extraction of a 
date from a charter or a series of charters connected either by subject or 
by coincidence of witnesses that the fascination of their study chiefly lies. 
Their date once ascertained, they often throw some new light upon 
the history of the time. A good illustration of Mr. Round’s skill in this 
branch of diplomatic is supplied by no. 34, which by a comparison with 
four other charters all, like itself, undated is proved to be not later than 
1175, a conclusion which at once puts the first mention of a mayor and 
commune of Rouen two years earlier than has hitherto been supposed. In 
only one or two cases can we venture to suggest a correction of the 
dates to which documents are assigned. No. 98 belongs to 1148, not 1147, 
as is shown by no. 99. Four charters of Henry I to St. Evroul (nos. 
626, 627, 629, 630) are dated 1124-1135, but the appearance of Nigel de 
Albini among the witnesses supplies an inferior limit five years earlier. 
The Pipe Roll of 1130 shows that he had died and been succeeded by his 
son Roger de Mowbray by that year. As this Roger did not die until 
about 1188, a charter of his son Nigel to the abbey of St. André-en- 
Gouffern (no. 599), which implies that the grantee’s father was dead, 
should not be dated circ. 1170. Another charter of Nigel (no. 649) 
which has two witnesses in common with that just mentioned is more 
correctly assigned by Mr. Round to 1187-1190. The general arrange- 
ment of the charters in this volume is under the religious houses in 
favour of which they were, with few exceptions, granted, and these in 
turn are classed under the modern departments in Normandy, where 
of course they are most numerous, and under the ancient provinces 
elsewhere. The subject in which they add most directly to our know- 
ledge is naturally the English endowments of these foreign houses, and 
the origin of the alien priories of which Gough could give so meagre an 
account. They supply an account of the foundation of some of the minor 
priories—Sporle Priory, Norfolk, for instance—hitherto entirely lacking. 
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Much light is thrown on the early history of St. Dogmaels and other 
Norman foundations in South Wales. 

Incidentally these grants of Anglo-Norman kings and feudatories 
provide a rich mine for the student of English history. From one 
charter of St. Peter’s, Ghent, we learn that Dunstan governed that 
monastery during his exile there, and from another some interesting 
details on Edward the Confessor’s life in Normandy. The lighter side of 
things is represented by a curious story of William the Conqueror 
(no. 1170). Four years before the conquest of England he was dining 
at La Hogue de Boiville, when a monk of Marmoutier begged for a grant 
to his abbey, which the duke at once conceded, threatening to spit Hugh 
the Forester, who raised objections, de wna espalla porci. There is 
scarcely an aspect of Norman England on which some valuable informa- 
tion will not be gleaned from these documents. The genealogist is 
enabled to clear up difficulties in the pedigree of the Bohuns and other 
great Norman families. The investigator of municipal origins will get 
some hints about the Norman bowrg in England and an account of the 
origin of the communes of Eu and Evreux. Domesday Book is illustrated 
inter alia by actual grants of beneficial hidation (nos. 472, 876). 
William Fiiz-Osbern is called comes palatii (no. 77). A hitherto un- 
known tenure of the honour of Holderness by Arnulf of Montgomery 
during the later years of Rufus is revealed (nos. 667, 1236). For 
the history of the Angevin reigns the collection is no less valuable. 
The correction of Richard I’s itinerary in Palestine by no. 309 strikingly 
illustrates the unexpected information that charters often yield. For 
the elucidation of those here collected Mr. Round has already done 
much in his preface, in a paper on the interesting series of Sussex 
charters they contain contributed to vol. xlii. of the ‘ Sussex Archeological 
Society’s Collections,’ and in his full ‘Index Rerum.’ 

The general index of names and places fills 131 pages, and must have 
involved enormous labour. The identification of many obscure place- 
names could only have been effected by an expert, and the number of 
errors is small. The editor’s general principle is to give the county in 
the case of English names, the department for those in France. In a 
few cases (e.g. Fougéres and Bourgueil) this has not been done, while, 
on the contrary, [St. James de] Beuvron is assigned to two different 
departments on the same page (555). Myrmande (i.e. Marmande, on the 
Garonne) is not identified at all. The Kirkby which, with its church, 
Robert de Rhuddlan gave to St. Evroul (no. 682) is wrongly assigned to 
Leicestershire, and no attempt is made to identify ‘the church of the 
isle,’ which was part of the same gift. The former is, of course, West 
Kirkby in Wirral, and the isle is the neighbouring Hilbree Island. No. 640, 
in which the earl of Chester confirmed the transference of Kirkby to the 
abbey of St. Werburg, ought to have suggested the correct identification. 
The ‘ castle’ in Holderness (no. 667), tentatively identified in the ‘ Index 
with Skipsea Castle, is said in the preface (p. xli) to be probably one at 
Aldbrough. The Wennescoit of no. 1046 is rightly assigned to Mon- 
mouthshire, but the correct Welsh form, Gwent-ys-Coed, should have been 
given. The W. Hosatis of no. 154 should probably be Walter Hosatus, 
not William. James Tarr. 
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Etudes sur quelques Manuscrits de Rome et de Paris. Par A. LucHarre. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres. VII.) (Paris: Alcan. 1899.) 


A sEARCH among the manuscripts of Queen Christina of Sweden in the 
Vatican library has resulted in the discovery of several of the 
originals of works whose contents have been made known by Mabillon, 
Duchesne, and others. In several cases these originals were supposed 
to be lost, a mistake due, no doubt, to the poverty of the catalogue 
of this collection. The manuscripts dealt with by M. Luchaire were for 
the most part written in the abbey of St. Victor, and belong to the 
twelfth century ; they have formed part of Alexandre Petau’s collection, 
which passed into the hands of the queen of Sweden. Short notes are 
given on the ‘De Consecratione Ecclesie §. Dionysii, written by Abbot 
Suger of St. Denis, 1140; on the‘ Chronicon Morigniacensis Monasterii ; ’ 
on the fragment of history of Avignon attributed to Foulque le Réchin ; on 
annals by a monk of Jumiége ; on the original cartulary of St. Vincent de 
Laon, a copy of which alone was known ; and on a collection of documents 
relating to Soissons, which contains an interesting agreement between the 
bishop of Soissons and the mayor and échevins of that town, giving a full 
account of the relations of municipal and episcopal jurisdiction, dated 
1225. The ‘ Miracula 8. Dionysii’ are analysed in some detail, from the 
Vatican, Rheims, and Paris manuscripts ; they are closely connected with 
the ninth-century ‘ Gesta Dagoberti,’ of which another copy is in the 
queen’s collection. Lastly there are some collections of letters from the 
abbey of St Victor, which form the bulk of the essay. A Vatican manuscript 
offers the original from which Duchesne printed the correspondence of 
Louis VII, and a comparison of the printed copy with the original esta- 
blishes the substantial accuracy of his edition. Two Paris manuscripts which 
have been but little used make an important contribution to the historical 
letters of the twelfth century. Among these several are of interest to 
English readers—for instance, one from Lawrence, abbot of West- 
minster, to the abbot of St. Victor, recommending his nephew John ; 
one from a canon of St. Augustine’s, Bristol ; one from William, bishop 
of Norwich (1146-1174), to Alexander III on the sanctity of Gilbert 
Sempringham, and one to Gilbert himself, which are unfortunately only 
summarised. There can be no doubt (as is suggested in the index) that 
these two letters concern the founder of the order. Several letters of 
Alexander III to English bishops, not noted in Jaffé-Loewenfeld, are 
briefly calendared. Mary Bateson. 


The Pontefract Chartulary. Vol. 1. By Ricnarp Homes. 
(Yorkshire Archeological Society. Record Series, vol. xxv. 1899.) 


Ir would be difficult, within the compass of a review, to give the reader 
an idea of the learning and the local knowledge lavished upon this 
volume. But, as our medieval chartularies are at length receiving the 
attention they deserve, it is desirable to insist on the unequal treatment 
they receive and to praise as they deserve those on which a competent editor 
has bestowed labour without stint. The Cluniac priory of St. John’s, 
Pontefract, was the family foundation of the northern Lacys, lords of the 
honour of which Pontefract was the head. Its actual founder was 
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Robert de Lacy, under William Rufus, his father, Ilbert, having founded 
no house of his own. The curiously chequered fortunes of the Lacys and 
the broken descent of their honour are reflected, naturally, in the priory’s 
charters and discussed in great detail by the editor. It cannot be too 
often repeated that there are no more fertile sources of error in medieval 
genealogy than the monastic stemma or historia fundationis ; and one is 
not surprised to learn that the Pontefract monks themselves were, as 
usual, hopelessly confused on the early descent of their patrons, or that 
the Kirkstall version of it is quite wildly erroneous. Early genealogy 
and heraldry are points on which Mr. Holmes is specially strong, and, 
although he claims with justice that the chartulary adds much to our 
knowledge of ‘ Yorkshire seigniorial history,’ its chief interest, in this 
respect, for English historical students will be found in the evidence it 
affords that ‘ the extinction of the old possessors by the Normans was not 
so sudden or so entire as is sometimes alleged,’ in the district with which 
it deals. It has, indeed, been known that, in the north, thegns and 
drengs lingered on, but here we learn definitely that 


among the chief Saxon proprietors had been Ailric, his son Swain, Gamel, 
Ligulf, Gerneber, and Baret, and each was allowed to retain something, even if 
he found his wealth considerably diminished, and if his removal from his former 
hereditary holding was involved. 


Particularly striking is the case of Aithelric (‘ Ailric’), whose pedigree, 
given in tabular form and based throughout on charters, traces the de- 
scendants of his four sons, Jordan, Rainald, Roger, and Walter. It is the 
peculiar richness of this chartulary in the names of witnesses that has 
enabled such elaborate pedigrees as this to be constructed. 

The manuscript itself is now in the possession of Mr. Wentworth of 
Woolley Park, and adds largely to the knowledge of its contents derived 
hitherto from the ‘ Monasticon’ and from the Lansdowne and Dodsworth 
MSS. Mr. Holmes explains very clearly the method in which he has 
dealt with it; each fasciculus has been treated separately, and from each 
he has extracted what he deems its original contents, namely, the charters 
previous, roughly, to the middle of the thirteenth century. It has been 
his aim to ‘ give the chartulary as it would have appeared when completed, 
and before any addition was made to it by later cartographers (sic), or, as 
he elsewhere expresses it, ‘ as it existed in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, and as it left the hands of the original cartographers ’ (sic). 
This odd use of the word ‘ cartographer’ is found, one may add, through- 
out. There is one important point of genealogy, in connexion with the 
honour of Pontefract, which I think Mr. Holmes might reconsider, as he 
will have to refer to it again in his second volume. He asserted (p. xx) 
that William de Roumare (earl of Lincoln) ‘ left a daughter, Avis, married 
to Gilbert de Gaunt, who, in 1153, succeeded in her right to the earldom 
of Lincoln and to her father’s claims on the Pontefract estates.’ But in 
his tabular pedigree he calls her ‘Avicia or Rohais.’ This lady’s 
parentage was long a problem, but she is now considered to have been a 
daughter of Richard (FitzGilbert) de Clare. One feature of this volume 
to which general attention should be drawn is the valuable list of York 


' Arch. Journ. li. 45-6, 
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dignitaries (pp. 58-8) constructed by the editor. One can only regret 
that so important a contribution to early Yorkshire history is provided 
with a very inadequate index. It appears, while indexing some of the 
names, to omit the bulk of them, while Eudo, chaplain of Pontefract, 
who occurs on several pages, is indexed only as on two. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Genua und die Méchte am Mittel Meer. 1257-1811. Von Grore 
Caro. Zweiter Band. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1899.) 

Les Origines de la Domination Francaise 4 Génes. (1892-1401.) Par 
Evueéne Jarry. (Paris: Alphonse Picard. 1896.) 


Tue first volume of Herr Caro’s study in the history of Genoa was 
reviewed in the Eneuisn Historican Review for April 1897. The 
second volume brings the work to a close, following with minutest care 
the history of Genoa through the final struggle with Pisa and the 
opening conflict with Venice, which closed victoriously for Genoa, at 
Lajazzo and Curzola. The internal history of the period centres 
round the rise and the fall of the Ghibelline double captaincy, to which 
the Genoese ascribed their successes. During this period Genoa reached 
her apogee. The victory of Meloria secured her supremacy upon the 
western coast of Italy, where the Catalans had not yet appeared. What 
followed Meloria, the relations of Genoa to Pisa and the part played by 
Count Ugolino, is admirably and lucidly set forth. But the victory of 
Meloria soon brought Genoa face to face with the other great sea power, 
Venice. The battle of Lajazzo, which closed the first campaign, is of the 
highest interest from the point of view of tactics. The Genoese were 
drawn up ona lee shore. Their ships were firmly lashed together, with 
bows to the enemy. The Venetians had the weather gauge; but seeing 
that galleys cleared for action have their yards lowered and their sails 
furled, they easily lost their steerage way, and some of them, slewing 
round, came broadside on to the enemy’s solid formation, and acted as a 
kind of collision-mat preventing the other Venetians from ramming. The 
result was a complete defeat. The battle of Lajazzo following on the 
top of Meloria brought Genoa to the height of her power. Her pride 
was expressed in a kind of contemporary ballad : 

E tanti sun li Zenoexi 

e per lo mondo si distexi 

che unde li van o stan 

un’ altra Zenoa ge fan. 
But Lajazzo also brought the question of supremacy to a burning point ; 
Venice could not sit down under the defeat. As Herr Caro says ein 
lebhaftes kriegerisches Treiben herrschte . . . in den beiden feindlichen 
Stiédten. The next campaign ended in the battle of Curzola and a 
second and more crushing defeat for Venice. ' 

It might have been supposed that this would have been decisive for the 
question of maritime supremacy ; but here the essential difference between 
the two city-states made itself apparent. Venice in her lagoons was not 
threatened by mainland neighbours ; she had as yet no mainland frontier 
to defend or to extend ; and, more important still, she was slowly develop- 
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ing a firm constitution, unshaken by those incessant broils entailed upon 
other Italian cities by the dualism of the feudal system, which had never 
touched her. Therefore, while Genoa was in the throes of an endless and 
exhausting internal struggle, Venice was able to recuperate after each 
defeat until she was finally victorious at Chioggia. 

Where Herr Caro leaves off M. Jarry takes up the thread of Genoese 
history, and carries the narrative through the long struggles which led to 
the establishment of the French domination by means of De Coucy, 
Saint-Pol, Bourleux, Colart de Calleville, and Boucicaut. The two works 
taken together form a consecutive history of Genoa for a century and a 
half. Perhaps of all the Italian communes Genoa offers the most con- 
fused and complicated history; and, as Herr Caro pointed out in the 
preface to his first volume, there is a danger lest the study of a single 
Italian commune during a comparatively restricted period should end in 
excessive specialisation and a loss of perspective. Though it would be 
impossible to surpass the minute analysis displayed by both these writers 
the danger is avoided in the one case by directing attention to the wider 
question of the balance of sea power in the Mediterranean, in the other 
by a continual reference to the policy of the French court. M. Jarry 
publishes as an appendix forty-seven documents, of which thirty-five are 
inedited. By far the most interesting are the minutes of the various 
meetings which Antoniotto Adorno held in order to sound public opinion 
before making a formal surrender of the city to Charles, and the curious 
fragment called ‘Anonimi Somnium,’ setting forth the praises and 
claims of Gian Galeazzo Visconti. Perhaps the most valuable chapters 
are those which deal with De Coucy’s administration and the endless 
shifts of Antoniotto Adorno until the final surrender is reached. Due 
importance is attached to the influence of the Visconti policy in the 
background. It may, however, be doubted whether the surrender of 
Genoa by the Genoese themselves was as novel or as striking an event 
as M. Jarry, in his admiration for monarchical institutions, desires to 
think. 

Le recours 4 la monarchie francaise présente le caractére trés particulier 
d’avoir obtenu la sanction réfiéchie des suffrages populaires. L’occupation de 
Génes n’a done rien de commun avec les acquisitions si nombreuses ayant pour 
base la conquéte ou l’investiture du pape ou d’un souverain dans un but de 
politique internationale et sans consultation officielle de opinion ou des affec- 
tions du peuple cédé. Ici c’est une république qui demande a la monarchie ses 


propriétés d’union et de force: spectacle nouveau, sinon pour Génes du moins 
pour la France du xiv® siécle. 


But was the surrender anything other than a surrender to an ultra- 
montane, non-Italian podesti? The effort at self-government had 
simply accentuated the schism between the hostile factions in the state. 
Discord had become endemic. A hundred years of internal struggle 
between Guelph and Ghibelline, a century of external struggle with Pisa 
and Venice for supremacy in the Mediterranean, ending with the disaster 
of Chioggia in 1380, left Genoa quite broken, incapable of cohesion. The 
doge, Adorno, was right when he said of himself, as reported— 


Iam sunt menses xxv vel circa, quod nobis [i.e. to the Genoese] dare voluit 
pacem, sed non potuit. Opportent tria: aut quod inveniamus peccuniam, quod 
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suo iudicio fieri non potest; vel quod nos uniamur simul, quod eciam fieri non 
potest ; vel quod nos associemus alicui domino.’ 


There was nothing for it but to surrender to a strong outsider. Visconti 
and France were ready to accept, and Genoa yielded herself to the latter 
not from fear of Visconti and not from any love of monarchical institutions, 
but because France as the more distant power gave the better promise of 
being able to confer peace with freedom. Horatio F. Brown. 


Bruges: an Historical Sketch. By W.C. Ropinson. (Bruges: Louis 
de Plancke. 1899.) 


Tus little sketch of the history of Bruges, by an English resident, will 
doubtless be found useful by others living or visiting there. It is a 
painstaking account, laying special stress on the relations of Bruges with 
England and Scotland, and it is based upon sources some of which are 
difficult of access and others still inaccessible. It covers, however, too 
many subjects in too small a space to be of much value to the historian, 
who must turn rather to the abundant records cited in the introduction. 
On the other hand, though the theme is one admirably adapted to the 
picturesque and graphic treatment which those who have no scientific 
interests to satisfy naturally look for in their general historical reading, 
charm of style is conspicuously lacking, and the narrative fails to hold 
the reader’s attention. An outline history is greatly helped if in the 
marginal analysis dates are inserted; here the dates are few and far 
between, and the sequence of events is easily lost. Likewise the absence 
of maps and illustrations, almost a necessity in a book of this kind, is 
regrettable, the more so as the author’s historical and artistic taste would 
have found admirable scope in their selection. Though somewhat 
carelessly printed, and bearing marks of hasty revision, the work is 
derived from dependable authorities and substantially accurate. There 
has been a natural tendency to crowd the canvas when material is so 
abundant, for almost every street in old Bruges might be made the text 
of a fascinating historical study. Throughout, however, pains have been 
taken to maintain proportion, and it would be unjust to complain that 
features have been barely indicated which many would prefer to see 
drawn in detail ; for instance, the fact that a town charter was secured at 
a given time is, as it should be, punctually recorded, but in no case do we 
learn its terms. Bruges, which has suffered a long period of complete 
commercial eclipse, is full of hope of revived prosperity, to result from a 
new canal that shall connect it with the sea, whence it derived its wealth 
before the Zwijn silted up. Mary Bateson. 


The End of Villainage in England. By T. W. Pacs. (New York: 
American Economic Association. 1900.) 


Mr. Pace’s publication, though not bulky, is well worthy of attention, on 
account both of the importance of its subject and of the pains taken by 
the writer to elucidate it. The book treats, in substance, of the com- 
mutation of labour services owed by villains to money rents, and of the 
legal consequences of this process. We need not mention that the sub- 


' Doe. xviii. 
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ject has given rise to contradictory views, Thorold Rogers assuming that 
the release of labour services was all but complete in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, while Dr. Cunningham and Professor Maitland have 
produced evidence as to the actual existence of the labour system all through 
the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the discus- 
sion of the legal aspect of the process Professor Ashley and Mr. Leadam 
may be considered as representing the most divergent opinions, one holding 
that the class of copyholders which arose out of villainage did not enjoy 
legal protection as to tenements and services in the period from 1450 to 
1550, while the other not only relies on the well-known decisions of 
Danby and Brian as establishing the protection of the copyholders by 
the common law courts, but points out the practice of the Chancery 
as preparing these decisions and contends that customary tenants as 
opposed to bondmen were entitled to protection even in earlier times. 
Quite apart from the literary feuds of the learned, which testify to the 
difficulty of the problem and the interest taken in its solution, its intrinsic 
importance can hardly be overrated. It treats of nothing less than of 
the passage from medieval agrarian organisation on the basis of natural 
husbandry to the modern management of land on the money-rent system, 
and from the medieval arrangement of society according to customary 
relations to its modern arrangement under uniform legal protection. As 
this historical process runs through the fourteenth century it requires inci- 
dentally a careful appreciation of the effects of the ‘ Black Death,’ of the 
causes and results of the rising of 13881, &c. In a word, we have to deal 
with a momentous and complicated problem, and we must feel grateful 
for any serious contribution towards its solution. 

Mr. Page begins by a general survey of the institution of villainage at 
the time of its full development, summarising the results of modern re- 
search in that field. After giving a typical example of the work exacted 
from a medieval peasant on a manor of Ramsey Abbey he not un- 
naturally exclaims, ‘It is hard to understand when the man found the 
time to cultivate his own virgate.’ On the other hand the surplus 
population which the lord could not use in the cultivation of his 
estate was let off very easily. Men of servile birth were left to settle 
out of the manor for a trifling consideration, and the fine paid by female 
serfs marrying out of the manor was equally slight. 

Our author’s own inquiry is directed to ascertain, by the help of an 
examination of first-hand evidence, at what time and in what ratio money 
payments were substituted for labour. With that object in view he has 
examined a great number of ‘ ministers’ accounts’ in the Record Office, 
the British Museum, and the Muniment Room of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
adding such information as could be obtained from the few manorial 
records hitherto published or analysed. The results are summed up in 
three sets of tables, one illustrating the condition of affairs between 1325 
and 1350, the second between 1850 and 1380, and the third between 1380 
and 1450. Our writer reduces his information to four classes. Manors 
working entirely by labour services are marked in the tables with X, 
those in which about half of the services in kind have been bought off by 
Y, those in which there are only some trifling remnants of customary 
work by Z, those in which rents have entirely taken the place of labour 
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by O. In the accounts of the first period (1825-1850) our author finds 
that of eighty-one manors lying in different parts of England ‘on only 
six the predial services of the villains had been completely abolished, on 
nine the villains performed little even of the Handdienste that were 
needed on the demesne, while on twenty-two fully half of the necessary 
labour was furnished by them, and on forty-four they did practically all 
the work, labour being hired only for the greater part of the team work’ 
(p. 44). The second series of tables (pp. 60-64) shows how far the pro- 
cess of commutation had gone in the thirty years following the plague. 
‘The names of fifty-five of the manors that are contained in the former 
table reappear in this. In no case has there been an increase of the 
amount of labour exacted from tenants in villainage. On ten of the 
manors they perform no predial services whatever, on thirteen the 
amount of work they do is inconsiderable, in fifteen they furnish about 
half of the labour needed, and only on seventeen do they perform prac- 
tically all the work—exclusive of most of the team work—that is done on 
the demesne’ (p. 59). We find in addition to the manors contained in 
the ‘former list the names of seventy-one others. Only five of these are 
still cultivated chiefly by means of villain services ; ten make about equal 
use of hired and villain labour ; on twenty-six the amount of villain labour 
performed is considerable, and on thirty it has been altogether commuted 
for money payments’ (pp. 64, 65). The third set of tables shows ‘ that 
when the first third of the fifteenth century ended, the abolition of predial 
services was approaching completion. There were still some manors 
where the villains were held to a performance of a little labour, and a 
few where they continued to perform a great deal. But in most of these 
manors the process was completed soon after the period of enclosures 
began ’ (p. 77). 

These being the facts, Mr. Page interprets them to mean that the 
depopulation following the ‘Black Death’ set the stone rolling in 
the direction of commutation. On the one hand there followed a 
period of anarchy peculiarly favourable to the assertion of freedom by the 
villains. They deserted their holdings en masse, and the lords, finding the 
greatest difficulty in keeping up the accustomed services, consented more 
and more readily to arrangements on the basis of a money rent. On the 
other hand, the population having been reduced by one half, the amount 
of capital per head was as good as doubled, and this enabled the villains 
to find the necessary payment without difficulty. The rising of 1881, 
directed not against renewed oppression at the hands of the lords, but 
against the remnants of servitude, did not influence the process in a 
material way. Commutation went on fast, and, as it has been said 
already, the result was the all but general substitution of rents for services 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century. A necessary sequence 
of the economic process was the legal protection granted by the 
common law courts to copyholds in the shape of the often-mentioned 
decisions of 1467 and 1488. Our writer has no difficulty in showing, 
against Mr. Leadam, that the customary tenure by copy of court roll and 
the tenure by bondage were originally the same thing and could be 
designated by interchangeable terms, but he follows him, as against 
Professor Ashley, in regard to fifteenth-century jurisprudence. 
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This is the substance of our writer’s argument and conclusions. They 
are well stated, with a regard for easy orientation and clear exposition 
which makes one think of the points and illustrations of a good lec- 
ture. The contents present two component parts—the central inquiry 
as to the periods of commutation and a frame to that inquiry formed 
by considerations as to the system which obtained before commutation 
and the political and legal facts which followed it. This general frame 
is not the result of independent investigation, and the author never pre- 
sents it as such; still it is something more than an introduction and an 
epilogue, and we cannot simply pass by it, as it touches many of the 
historical problems implied by commutation. But it ought to be under- 
stood that we do not make the writer equally responsible for his 
statements in one and in the other case ; he is entitled to greater authority 
and to a more close criticism as to the subject and the method of his special 
inquiry than in regard to the historical frame he has arranged for it. 

In regard to the estimate of the medieval system, I should be 
inclined to challenge three points: for one, the view that the absence of 
legal protection of villain tenements against the lord is a consequence of 
the recognised uncertainty of the incumbent services ; secondly, the slight 
attention given to Spanndienste, the plough work and carriage work ; 
thirdly, the treatment of the case of villains leaving the manor. As I am 
discussing the first of these points at some length in an article for the 
Economic Review, I may be allowed merely to refer to that paper. As to 
Spanndienste and Handdienste I must say that I consider the general 
relation between these species of labour worthy of much more attention 
than is bestowed upon it by Mr. Page. To begin with, he speaks as if he 
understood only team work under Spanndienste. I fail to see why he does 
not include the operaciones caretiarum and the averagia as well. They 
play a very important part in the custumals,' and, taken together with the 
team work, form a very considerable portion of the aggregate labour of the 
peasantry. But even if we restrict ourselves to ploughing and harrowing it 
appears to me that it is somewhat strange to eliminate this work from the 
appreciation of the services performed by the peasant. In many cases it 
may be considered as the chief and characteristic work of a ‘full’ peasant, 
a virgate. In some custumals it is rated as the principal labour in point 
of quantity and quality.2 The reason for such a neglect on the part of 
our writer seems to be that he is chiefly interested in the later custumals 
and ministers’ accounts, in which the ‘hand work’ seems to be coming 
gradually to the fore. But this by itself is a fact well worthy of attention, 
and it is not entirely alien to the history of commutation ; the ploughing 
appears to have given way at an earlier stage than the hand work. One 
can easily see the reason for it in the cumbrous character of the con- 
suetudines carucarum and the comparative ease with which they could 
be replaced by an increase of the manorial teams, but still even in later 
times customary plough work was by no means obsolete,’® and the whole 
question evidently requires a more exhaustive treatment. 


' To give asingle instance, see the survey of Therefield, Herts, in the Cartulary 
of Ramsey Abbey, i. 45 ff. 

? E.g. Glastonbury Custumal of 1189 (Roxburghe Club publications), pp. 34, 69. 

* Compare the management in the manor of Wilburton: Maitland, History of a 
Cambridgeshire Manor, Enau. Hist. Kev., 1894, p. 422. 
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Another doubtful point concerns the payments exacted from villains 
and nieves leaving the manor. ‘ There had been a gradual increase of the 
population on the manors, and, as the lord could make no use of the 
increase, a small payment, often merely nominal, would suffice to secure 
his consent to the villain’s departure’ (p. 12). The account of chivage 
and merchet given by our author is not quite correct : chivage, or ‘ heved- 
penny,’ was by no means restricted to those villains who left the manor. 
It was a small personal tax paid by the entire male population of the 
manor, both by the minority which left it and by the majority which 
remained on it.‘ In the same way merchet was by no means a payment 
‘ made by the villain if he wished his daughter to marry a freeman or a 
villain on some other manor;’ it was paid to the lord in all cases of 
marriages of nieves.° Just because these payments were general and not 
exceptional, they were small, and we cannot consider them as the only 
restraint imposed on free migration from the manor. The manorial 
officers were ordered to take great care not to let the villains leave the 
manor without permission, and sometimes substantial fines were paid in 
order to obtain permission. As for chivage, it was chiefly used as a 
symbol of the power of the lord, and was important in so far as it could 
give a clue for eventually enforcing this power in other ways. 

But undoubtedly the treatment of surplus population was one of the 
weakest sides of the manorial arrangement, and it has to be reckoned 
with in any attempt to explain the gradual change in economic condi- 
tions. To put it shortly, villain service was in the main fitted to the 
holdings and not to the persons. The virgate had commonly to provide 
one man for the manorial work, although, perhaps, it had as many as 
five living and working on it.’ On a few occasions a second man was 
required, and for a couple of days in the autumn the whole population 
was called out, with the exception of the housewives. This explains why 
the virgate could sometimes be burdened with five or even six days’ work 
in the course of a week. One man was engaged on it, and two or three 
were left to cultivate the tenement. Attempts were, indeed, made by the 
manorial lords to utilise the services of the dependent population by 
calling it up to the performance of other work, by using villains as per- 
sonal attendants and as manorial servants,® but still the chief meaning of 
the customary arrangement was that a certain quantity of labour should 
be performed from certain tenements, and this excluded any thorough 
exploitation of the personal element. It is easy to'understand in this 
connexion why it was not difficult under ordinary circumstances to leave 
the manor. It must be added that in view of the exceedingly subdivided 
state of feudal lordship, and the scanty means provided by public power for 
pursuing and capturing fugitives, it was not mainly by restrictive measures 
that territorial lords held their subjects on the soil of the manor. It was 
sufficient to cross a brook or to remove to a neighbouring borough to secure 
preliminary protection, and often to sever the tie binding a man to his 

4 Ramsey Cart. i. 285, 357. 5 Villainage in England, p. 153. 

° A curious instance is given by Blomefield, History of Norfolk, i. 172. 


* Note Book of Bracton, Case 1005 : ‘ et ad bedrepe inveniet quatuor homines et ipse 
W. erit quintus.’ 


* Gloucestershire manorial instruction, Cartulary of Gloucester, iii. 213 ff. 
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villain’s nest for ever. It cannot be urged too often that the real 
guarantee against a dispersion of the peasantry lay in the general fairness 
of the conditions in which it was placed, according to the times. As long 
as the labour of one man in the course, say, of four days in the week was 
not too heavy an imposition on a household of three cultivating a virgate 
the profits of the cultivation held the people to the virgate much more 
than the most stringent manorial instructions and the clearest statements 
of the law as to ‘adscription to the soil.’ And we may add that the 
custom held good as long as conditions were not only positively but 
negatively against migration; 1 mean as long as there were no strong 
inducements in the agricultural, industrial, and commercial conjunctures 
close by for the tillers of the virgate to forsake it and seek better wages 
and better profits in other employment. 

Now the decisive fact seems to be that, apart from peculiar earlier pro- 
cesses, in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the unstable 
equilibrium of the system gave way, and the customary arrangement had to 
be not transformed, but given up. On the one hand the depopulation 
caused by recurring plagues shook the foundation of the bargain in so far 
as it took away half the labourers, while the work required from the 
holdings remained the same. On the other hand the customary system 
which, in substance, represented the average requirements of the thirteenth 
century was entirely unable to do justice to the competition of the fourteenth, 
to the rise of wages and to the new openings in industry and trade. Mr. 
Page lays chiefly stress on the first of these facts, and even describes 
the part played by the ‘Black Death’ with some exaggeration, repre- 
senting the plague as the chief determining cause of commutation. It 
was certainly a great crisis, but the important thing is to see how far 
existing economic conditions prepared or disqualified people for meeting 
it. The point to be noted is that the customary system was emi- 
nently disqualified to meet critical emergencies and sudden changes of 
conditions. 

But apart from that it seems to me that, to understand the process 
of commutation, a good deal of attention has to be paid to the second 
feature—to the inducements presented by agencies competing with the 
manor, one of them being the cultivation of estates by hired labourers. 
I can only endorse here the general statement of the development given 
by Dr. Cunningham in his ‘Growth of English Industry and Commerce.’ 
The land system had to be mobilised, if one may say so, and this led 
necessarily to a dissolution of the customary arrangements. Looking on 
the course of events from this point of view one is hardly likely to overesti- 
mate the effect of the ‘Black Death,’ which has been made by many 
writers to serve as a kind of economic revolution. It undoubtedly ac- 
centuated the tendencies in course of development, but it neither 
originated them nor has it materially affected their course. We must 
really not raise the plague to the dignity of a constant economic force. 
For one I do not think it tended to increase considerably the amount of 
money in circulation in the country. Mr. Page thinks it plainly did, 
because, the population having been reduced by one half, the capital per 
head was thereby doubled. This may be, but this doubling of the available 
capital must have been largely counteracted by the financial panic 
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following on such disasters and the economic anarchy eloquently 
described by our authorities on this period. We should, therefore, expect, 
a priori, that the turn towards wholesale commutation would show itself 
partly before the plagues in response to the general progress in welfare, 
the accumulation of savings, and the starting of new ventures; partly that 
it would come decidedly to the fore a good many years after the plagues, 
at a time when the conditions of life were again more settled and more 
likely to produce far-reaching agreements. And I do not think that Mr. 
Page’s tables disprove these suppositions. Let us turn to them as to the 
préce de résistance of this interesting little book. 

Though condensed into a few pages of tabulated statements they appear 
as the result of many months of patient work on first-hand evidence. 
Several limitations may be suggested at once. The author skips too 
lightly over some very intricate problems intimately connected with the 
period under discussion. We fail, for instance, to recognise a close 
examination of facts in the remarks on the rebellion of 1381. In Mr. E. 
Powell’s history of the rising in East Anglia or in A. Réville and Petit 
Dutaillis’s ‘Soulévement des Paysans en Angleterre en 1381’ we find many 
indications which do not allow us to minimise the antagonis™: between 
landlords and tenants at the time of the rebellion and before it. What is 
more important, it seems to us that the precious first-hand materials 
produced by Mr. Page would have admitted of a closer and more fruitful 
examination, and ought to have been presented in a form which would 
give the reader some means of testing the import of the evidence. Our 
writer’s X’s, Y’s, and Z’s do not tell us enough of the particulars con- 
tained in the documents. I do not wish to cast any doubt upon the 
correct rendering of the general aspect of the accounts used, but I cannot 
help thinking that the meshes of the net holding the evidence are too 
wide, as one has to sort the whole of the material into the classes of whole- 
sale labour service (X), half labour (Y), trifling services (Z), and no 
service(O). They are also loose in so far as team work and carrying work 
are treated as items to be neglected, as we have already pointed out. 
Altogether we should like to possess a little more insight into the 
methods used by our author in reckoning up the data of his accounts 
and extents. 

Then, again, it would surely not have been amiss if an attempt had 
been made to work out the distinctive features of social and local groups. 
It is not enough to name the manors in the order of counties: there are 
other and not less vital distinctions. Just to mention one particular 
thing, it seems pretty clear, even on the strength of a perusal of the 
tables, that some of the great monasteries were especially backward in 
giving way to the tendency towards commutation. The Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, and Norfolk manors of Ramsey Abbey form a compact group 
in this respect, and Mr. Page’s tables show that the abbey kept up a 
policy adverse to commutation even in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Such facts are not immaterial for those who want to form an opinion as 
to the ways and periods of the process. It seems worth while to institute 
some comparison as to the modes of treating these problems on the lands 
of the crown, of minor ecclesiastical institutions, of lay lords, of small 
squires, of the towns, &c. It may help to put very interesting evidence into 
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its proper place, as, for instance, the example of Ramsey may possibly 
suggest to an investigator of the Ely management, as illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Maitland’s masterly paper on Wilburton,°® that commutation on the 
estates of this other great monastery was also rather following in the 
rear of measures taken by more enterprising lay people, who were less 
hampered by carefully arranged and recorded tradition. 

However this may be, an examination of Mr. Page’s tables in con- 
junction with such other knowledge as we possess on this curious 
process will hardly tend to disprove the following two conclusions: 
first, that the practice of commutation was slowly forming itself on many 
manors already in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the preparatory 
steps being generally the eventual exchange of labour service for rent ; '° 
secondly, that the wholesale transition to paying rent is chiefly to be 
assigned to the last years of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when the violent disturbances caused by the plague and the 
rising of the peasantry were gradually subsiding. Let us, in any case, 
be thankful to Mr. Page for what he has given us. If lacking in detail 
his information is still very valuable as a rough estimate of the 
general process made by one who has consulted the original documents 
conscientiously and on a large scale. P. VINOGRADOFF. 


Machiavelli. Von Ricuarp Fester. (Stuttgart: Fromman. 1900.) 


Txis volume of 200 pages is the first of a series of monographs on political 
philosophers and economists under the editorship of G. Schmoller and 
O. Hintze. Discussion on Machiavelli knows no limits of time or space ; 
this review, therefore, must mainly confine itself to an indication of the 
contents of its subject. The first part is devoted to the atmosphere from 
which Machiavelli drew his inspiration and to the general characteristics 
of his personality and thought. The second treats of his more important 
philosophical writings and of his place as the ‘restorer of political 
science.’ It may be doubted if this arrangement is quite as orderly as 
on the surface it appears to be. The execution leaves at times an 
impression of repetition, but, after all, Machiavelli’s method relies much 
on the use of the refrain, and this properly or naturally finds an echo in 
his commentator. 

The opening chapters on the Italy of Machiavelli’s age, on his youth 
and its impressions lead to his relations to the most prominent figures of 
his earlier manhood, Savonarola and Caesar Borgia. His attitude 
towards the former is sufficiently simple, but Dr. Fester takes the more 
extreme view as to the ideal element in Machiavelli’s picture of the 
Borgia; the real man he would merely class with Albert Alcibiades of 
Hohenzollern, dubbing them ‘bandits both.’ To this view Dr. Fester 
will doubtless find opponents among those of the Borgian cult. The 
interesting question here is whether Machiavelli deliberately and 
consciously set him up as a personal ideal in spite of his scornful 
rejection of abstract ideals, or whether he was genuinely carried away by 
Caesar’s force of will and the directness of his methods, the very qualities 
which the overdone diplomacy of Italy lacked. It is at least curious 


* Eneu. Hist. Rev. 1894, p. 452.  E.g. Rotuli Hundredorum, ii. 334. 
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that, in his manual for the formation of an Italian prince, the two 
models should be not Italians but Spaniards—Ferdinand, the incarnation 
of cant, and Borgia, the personification of well-considered violence. 
Machiavelli’s employment of the ideal is a subject of much interest. 
Bacon might thank him for his inductive quality, for showing men not 
as they ought to be, but as they are, but Dr. Fester knows his Machia- 
velli too well not to realise that the inductive and historical methods 
supply rather the ornaments than the premises of his conclusions. Yet 
it might be dangerous to assert that Machiavelli’s idealism was always 
conscious, and difficult to ascertain precisely how far in working to ideals 
he was also working from them. 

Idealism forms a natural introduction to Machiavelli as a poet. and 
the reader is thus beguiled into an analysis of the ‘Mandragola.’ When 
steeped with the poison of the poet-philosopher’s contempt for the human 
race the author tenders to him the antidote in the chapter entitled 
‘Dreams of a Patriot.’ Here in Machiavelli’s short period of official life 
contempt for the actual Italy gives place to visions of its revival, while 
these find their partial fulfilment in the creation of the Florentine militia. 
The dreamer has for the moment become the man of action. The rush 
of the Spanish troops at Prato swept away the half-trained levies, and 
with it their creator’s political career. Thrust from office by the 
Medicean restoration, the broken civil servant owed to his disgrace his 
reputation with posterity. As Dr. Fester well says, ‘the misfortunes 
which almost broke the strong man’s heart converted the political thinker 
into the political writer. The involuntary idleness of the ensuing years 
blossomed into immortality.’ 

In the second part of his volume Dr. Fester follows the chronological 
order of Machiavelli’s writings. He treats them as independent frag- 
ments, and, although he admits the existence of a certain logical sequence, 
he attributes to this fragmentary character the difficulty of a precise 
statement of Machiavelli’s views. The more general political discussions 
of the ‘ Discorsi ’ lead to the special sections handled in the ‘ Principe’ and 
the ‘Arte della Guerra,’ the two latter being closely connected, for the 
most vital function of the prince is the organisation of the people under 
arms. Finally the inductive political knowledge gained in the course of 
the earlier writings is utilised for the finished literary work, the storehouse 
of all Machiavelli’s political and historical experience, the ‘History of 
Florence.’ In this chapter Dr. Fester is perhaps at his best; he gives 
an admirable estimate of Machiavelli’s merits as an historian, of his 
power of seizing the essential, of the poetic instinct displayed in his 
generalisations. Other historians had made the student of Florentine life 
acquainted with every stone, house, and street of the Tuscan city, but 
Machiavelli had been the first to scale the campanile and gain a bird’s-eye 
view. 

The concluding chapter is an apologia for Machiavelli, based upon 
the distinction between private and public responsibility, between the 
duties of the individual and the dictator. It was his great task and chief 
merit, thinks Dr. Fester, to have rediscovered the existence of the public 
conscience, hitherto obscured by the medieval conception according to 
which the subject was only a pilgrim on the road towards the civitas Dei, 
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without duties to his momentary resting-place, while the ruler held 
himself responsible to God alone. On this head the author seems to us 
to exaggerate his hero’s originality, perhaps because he directs his own 
vision towards the early Hohenzollerns in the Mark rather than to the 
Venice of the fifteenth century. The shortcoming of Machiavelli was, 
in Dr. Fester’s opinion, the failure to recreate church as well as state. 
This unfortunately reminds him of Luther, who is dragged in by tne 
hair and heels to form a somewhat inartistic epilogue, for the reader 
is left with a taste of Luther rather than of Machiavelli in his 
mouth. 

The volume is very thoughtful and suggestive; for educational 
purposes it may prove somewhat difficult and a little too subjective. It 
is possible that Dr. Fester, with many others, has attributed too much of 
Machiavelli’s fame to his originality of thought and too little to the 
beauty of his style. At all events it is the two most literary of his 
works, the ‘ Prince’ and the ‘ History of Florence,’ which have made his 
reputation with posterity. Machiavellism and anti-Machiavellism alike 
owe their birth as much to the trenchant language of the ‘ Prince’ as to its 
uncompromising doctrines. In the less known ‘ Arte della Guerra’ we are 
disposed to question the originality of thought, but Mr. Burd’s pamphlet 
on its classical sources enables the reader to admire the skill with which 
a cento of quotations has been worked up into an artistic mosaic. Was 
Machiavelli after all the first modern political philosopher; did he first 
apply the principles of the renaissance to the state? The answer may 
depend upon modernity’s terminus a quo. This may, of course, be 
fixed so late as to exclude Marsilius. Otherwise, if the Paduan had 
written in Machiavelli’s appetising Italian, and the Florentine in the 
indigestible Latin of Marsilius, the latter might have challenged his 
successor’s claim. Marsilius at least did not fail to bring church into 
line with state. EK. ARMSTRONG. 







A Study of the Court of Star Chamber. By Cora L. Scorrenp. 
(Chicago: University Press. 1900.) 


Tre Court of Star Chamber has an evil name. In an historical handbook 
which was in high favour about forty years ago I remember reading with 
some amusement that its establishment by Henry VII was a violation of 
Magna Charta. That a charter granted by King John had established 
principles for all time in such a firm and indelible fashion that no king 
could have been justified, even with the concurrence of parliament, in 
setting them aside after the lapse of nearly three hundred years struck 
me as a very curious view of the constitution. It was not easy, certainly, 
for any one possessed of such an idea to realise the possibility that an in- 
stitution framed originally to correct some very great abuses became 
ultimately a source of great abuses itself. Yet, after all, it is not exactly 
true that the court was first instituted by Henry VII; and the abuses of 
the later years seem rather to have been due, at least in some degree, to 
a departure from principles laid down in the act of that reign; which 
principles, so far as I can see, were no violation of Magna Charta at all. 
The early history of the court, however, is a little obscure. Of its 
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practical working in those days we are unable to judge, from the total 
loss of the books of orders and decrees, and it is not till the reign of 
Elizabeth that much light comes from other sources. Hosts of Star 
Chamber proceedings are certainly in the Record Office, still undergoing 
the process of arrangement ; but in the reign of Henry VII we cannot 
tell with certainty what are Star Chamber proceedings and what are not. 
Fortunately, however, there were legal antiquaries who had studied the 
records now lost, and probably those which have since got out of order, 
especially one Hudson, himself a practitioner in that court, who has left 
us a treatise upon it; and by studying this and other treatises of old 
experts, and collecting what may otherwise be known of the history of 
the Star Chamber, Miss Scofield is able to correct some common mis- 
apprehensions. 

First of all, it is altogether a mistake to suppose that there was no Court 
of Star Chamber before the act of Henry VII. The Star Chamber was a 
room in the king’s palace where the council usually met, and among 
other business heard cases of serious complaint addressed to the king 
himself in council, for which no redress was expected by ordinary legal 
process. What the act of Henry VII really did was to set apart a 
special committee of the council, aided by judicial advice, to correct a 
special class of abuses, those, namely, of livery and maintenance, and 
corruption and intimidation of juries, by which the course of justice was 
to a very large extent perverted in those days. And we may well believe 
that the new court did excellent work in this matter. But the powers of 
the council as a body remained as before, and even under Henry VII 
there is some appearance of the whole council acting judicially in other 
matters. Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise when decrees in matters 
of state affected private interests, to which a hearing would naturally be 
given either before or after the decrees, and we have one case of the 
council rescinding an order it had given for the removal of a market at 
Canterbury—of course as the result of strong remonstrances. At all 
events we know by minute books of Henry VII’s time that judicial 
matters and ordinary matters of state both came before the council, which 
seems to have passed easily from one to the other as equally belonging to 
the day’s business, without particular note of their distinct and separate 
character. Miss Scofield has made it so much her object to collect ascer- 
tainable facts that she carefully avoids large and sweeping conclusions. 
But a perusal of her valuable pamphlet shows pretty clearly that the 
abuses of later years were really due to the enlargement of the functions 
of the court, which, indeed, began as early as the reign of Henry VIII, 
though it was not safe then to complain of them. And they became all 
the more serious when, with the growing unpopularity of the court, it 
showed itself, as no doubt a court is bound to do, sole judge of what is 
due to its own dignity in awarding punishment for contempt, for thus it 
seemed to be a party in the cases brought before it. In short, it became 
the ally of arbitrary government, though in cases between party and 
party it remained to the end a strong court, and no doubt deserved to be 
respected for its impartiality when it was not an engine of despotism. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isleworth. Edited by 
Mary Batsson. (Cambridge: University Press. 1898.) 


By an oversight, for which I alone am to blame, this volume has been 
left too long unnoticed. Syon Monastery was not an old foundation, and 
the catalogue of its library lacks some elements of interest which might 
have been expected in it if it had represented the gradual accumulation 
of centuries. It nevertheless well deserved to be printed, and thanks are 
due to Miss Bateson for her careful editing and instructive preface. 

It was not until 1415 that the first and only Brigettine community in 
England was established at Twickenham, whence it removed in 1481 to 
the site at Isleworth which still preserves its name and memory. Its 
founder was Henry V, who endowed it out of lands of the alien priories 
seized in 1414; but there is no doubt that the impulse came from his 
sister Philippa, wife of Eric, king of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
whose devotion to the order of St. Briget of Sweden dated from her visit 
as a bride to the parent house at Wadstena in 1406. In the Brigettine 
rule a special feature was the provision for the two sexes to serve God 
together, every community consisting of sixty nuns, thirteen priests, four 
deacons, and eight lay brothers, all of whom were under the rule of an 
abbess, supported by a confessor-general. Men and women worshipped 
in the same church, the nuns occupying an upper story within sight of 
the high altar and hearing of the services; otherwise they lived apart, 
the dwelling of the nuns being on the north of the church, and that of 
the brethren on the south. Founded under such auspices and favour- 
ably placed near to the capital, the house of Syon throve and grew rich ; 
and during the hundred years of its existence, among more material 
wealth, it amassed the library of which we here have the catalogue. Miss 
Bateson, however, makes it clear that this was the library of the brethren 
only, the nuns having a separate one of their own. It isa pity that the 
catalogue of the latter has not also come down to us, as a comparison would 
have been interesting ; but as ‘a means of estimating the intellectual and 
literary resources which were at the disposal of a flourishing religious 
house shortly before the Reformation’ the present catalogue, which is pre- 
served in a Parker MS. at Cambridge, was no doubt the more important of 
the two. It appears to have been originally compiled about 1504, and 
continued down to 1526, and owing to this late date it includes a large 
proportion of printed books, thereby differing from most other pub- 
lished monastic catalogues. In the roughly classified arrangement 
manuscript and printed volumes are mixed up indiscriminately, and Miss 
Bateson’s success in identifying so many editions would have been 
impossible if the cataloguers had not adopted the very useful medieval 
systems of giving the initial word or words of the second leaf. One 
curious feature brought out in the notes is the paucity of productions of 
the English press, for out of 396 books identified only seven were printed 
at London and two at Oxford, as against 91 from Cologne and 87 from 
Paris, Basel coming next with 34. Apparently the library possessed no 
books printed by Caxton, but two of Wynkyn de Worde’s were presented 
by himself. Again, of works in English there were no more than 26, 
which, as Miss Bateson points out, is the more strange as the foundress 
of the order favoured in her rule the use of the vernacular. They 
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include an incomplete Old Testament and a psalter, but are mostly small 
theological tracts, and such names as Chaucer, Gower, and Lidgate, not 
to speak of others, do not occur. The library in fact was almost 
exclusively a Latin one, the later authors of the Renaissance being in 
some force, as well as translations from the Greek. The rarity of Greek 
texts only calls for remark because one of the principal donors was a good 
Greek scholar. This was the confessor-general Richard Reynold, whose 
name has a tragic interest, since he was hanged for denying the king’s 
supremacy in 1535. Altogether 1,421 volumes are entered, many of 
which, however, include several distinct works bound up together. As 
might be expected, the great majority are biblical, theological, or of kin- 
dred character, but among other branches of study classics and history are 
fairly represented, the latter category including Bede, Henry of Hunting- 
don, Gervase of Tilbury, and Higden. One of the copies of Bede has been 
identified with a manuscript now in the guildhall at Bury St. Edmunds, but 
of what date we are not informed. How many more of the entries were 
manuscripts it is impossible to say, as the date of the donor is generally 
the only means of judging, and the titles are often tantalising in their 
uncertainty. The saddest feature of the catalogue, however, is that out of 
the whole number of manuscripts only six are as yet known to have been 
saved out of the wreck of the house. Now that the catalogue is published, 
with the help afforded by the initial words others may perhaps be discovered, 
but from the late date at which the library was formed it is not likely that 
there were any of first-rate importance. G. F. WARNER. 


Correspondance Politique de Guillaume Pellicier, Ambassadeur de 
France &@ Venise, 1540-1542. Publiée sous les auspices de la Commis- 
sion des Archives Diplomatiques par ALEXANDRE TAUSSERAT-RADEL. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1899.) 


THESE eight hundred pages are very stiff reading, for Pellicier’s letters 
have few merits of style to lighten the burden of their length and num- 
bers. They are, however, not without some interest as throwing side- 
light upon the somewhat obscure period of suspense from 1540 to 1542, 
when Francis I was girding himself for another attack upon the emperor, 
in which the infidel should play a yet larger part than in the war of 
1586-8. The ostensible function of the French embassy at Venice was 
not its real one. Venice was exhausted by the recent disastrous war 
against the Turks, and the scarcely less disastrous peace, in which the pro- 
fessed French friend had a hand, if not, as many Venetians thought, a clean 
one. She was, therefore, quite unwilling to take a decided line in the 
struggle for Lombardy, although she was glad enough to see her pushing 
and impetuous neighbour, Ferdinand of Austria, occupied by the recurrent 
Turkish movements up the Danube and its tributaries. To France the 
Venetian embassy was mainly valuable as a halfway house on the road 
to Constantinople. The passage of envoys and despatches between the 
Porte and Paris was attended by innumerable dangers, but many of 
these could be avoided by the agency of Venetian and Ragusan ships 
and by Venetian escort to the borders of the Grisens. Pellicier’s most 
pressing business was to act as forwarding agent in this disreputable 
intercourse, and also as purveyor of oriental news, which all filtered 
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through the islands or the Balkans towards Venice. Hence his letters 
contain much information on military and naval movements at the Porte 
- and in the Mediterranean, and on the endless conflicts for the command 
of the Danube valley. In this consists, perhaps, the main value of the 
book. 

Venice, however, was also an invaluable watch-tower for observing 
the mysterious movements of French and imperialists in North Italy ; 
it was within easy reach of Mirandola, that curious little basis of French 
influence in the Lombard plain, or, as imperialists would call it, that 
hornets’ nest of exiles and adventurers, which in Charles V’s declining 
years made its stings only too smartly felt. At present Mirandola was 
merely the occasion for-interminable and uninteresting despatches. Never- 
theless it was the nervous centre of North Italy. The despatches show 
that the French did not feel certain that they would always enjoy the 
monopoly of the aggressive. Charles V’s Algerian project was regarded 
with some scepticism ; it might prove but a pretext for personal inter- 
vention in North Italy in his passage from Germany to Spain. Notwith- 
standing his frequent correspondence with other Italian courts, Pellicier 
throws singularly little light upon the condition of Italian politics. 
This is partly due to his literary defects. He has no idea of telling a 
story; not infrequently his letters receive their explanation from the 
notes which the editor, with good judgment, extracts from the despatches 
of English envoys, who had few of the advantages of the Frenchman. One 
of the Du Bellay brothers would have left us a very different picture. 
The only two events which took place within measurable distance of 
the French embassy at Venice in Pellicier’s time were the assassination 
of Rincon and Fregoso on the Po, and the coup de main by which a hand- 
ful of adventurers surprised Marano, the important but isolated Austrian 
possession on the lagoons of the Friuli. On both these events Pellicier 
is a first-rate authority. He had with much care and anxiety conveyed 
Rincon through Venetian territory on his homeward voyage, and was 
prepared to assure his safety as soon as he again reached the republic’s 
borders. Although, perhaps, he was not directly concerned in the sur- 
prise of Marano, the affair was at once brought within his range, for Venice 
was at first too timid to bring upon herself the wrath of Ferdinand, 
while the sanguine foresight of Piero Strozzi saw in the port a French 
naval ércre:yuros against the southern possessions of the hated Habsburgs. 
Such diplomatic webs as Pellicier may have had in hand were never 
woven. His letters would show him to be rather complicated than 
clever. His object being less action than information, he bribed Venetian 
secretaries, and, bishop though he was, entered into relations with Venetian 
ladies, in which, to judge by results, sentiment played as large a part as 
statecraft. These subterranean methods resulted only in an explosion 
which cost Pellicier and French influence dear. It is left to a secretary 
to describe the outburst of indignation, at once official and popular, which 
culminated in an attack upon the embassy and caused the envoy’s uncere- 
monious flight. 

Pellicier’s interests as a humanist are well known. At Venice he em- 
ployed himself in collecting books and manuscripts for the royal library. 
He was thus brought into friendly relations with the house of Manuzio 
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and other well-known printers and copyists. The editor speaks of his 
friendship with Aretino, but of this I have found no trace in these pages. 
Pellicier was responsible for sending the architect Serlio to France, but 
his letters do not give evidence of any peculiar interest in art, and the 
name of Titian finds no mention. On the other hand he collected rare 
or useful plants from Egypt and the east, and there isa pleasant reference 
to his careful watering of colocasia and the Malvoisie vine in his little 
Venetian garden. 

In the appendix are printed extracts from contemporary letters of 
Georges de Selve, from the imperial court in the Netherlands (1540), and 
from Guillaume du Bellay, viceroy in Piedmont (1542). It contains also 
a catalogue of Pellicier’s library, extracts from unpublished correspondence 
of Claude Baduel relating to Pellicier, and his life in Latin by the abbé 
de Folard. The introduction, which is virtually a biography, will be read 
with pleasure by many who dare not face the despatches. It gives an 
admirable account of this typical French diplomat, whose cultured but un- 
disciplined liberalism ultimately made him the mark of both religious 
parties. One slight error may be noted. M. Tausserat-Radel writes : 
En dépit des lois sévéres qui interdisaient strictement dé tous les patriciens 
d’avoir aucune relation avec les ambassadeurs étrangers, Pellicier parvint 
a gagner les secrétaires des deux conseils (the senate and the ten). The 
secretaries, influential as they were, were not patricians but popolant. 

E, ARMSTRONG. 


Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum. III. Epistulae et Tractatus 


cum Reformationis tum Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae historiam illus- 
trantes, ex autographis edidit Joannes Henricus Hessgus, M.A. 
Pars prima, A.D. 15283—16 Jun. 1631; Pars secunda, a.p, 23 Jun. 
1681—8 Jan. 1874. Cantabrigiae: typis Academiae, sumptibus 
Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae. 1897. 


THe publication of vol. iii. of the ‘Archives of the London Dutch 
Church,’ in two immense parts, containing copies and abstracts of no less 
than 4414 original letters and documents, which were unexpectedly found 
by Mr. Hessels after he had completed the first two volumes,' containing 
all the correspondence, &c. that, the Consistory and he thought, had ever 
been in the possession of the Consistory, completes this large and im- 
portant collection, which gives the inner history of the early foreign 
churches of England. With its aid it is possible to put together the 
history of this interesting Dutch congregation of Austin Friars, which, 
as regards the beauty and size of its church, its very ample endowments, 
and its archives, has been and still is one of the most notable in England, 
which from its first foundation has supported its own numerous poor 
members. 

Before the death of King Henry VIII, very many South-Netherland 
refugees had come to England in order to avoid the pains and penalties 
ordered by the placards of Charles V against those of the reformed 
religion. On the accession of Edward VI great favour was shown to 
those who, by their education and talent, became leaders of the foreign 
reformed church. John a J asco, a Polish baron, and John Utenhove, of 


' Reviewed in the Enop. Hist. Rev., April 1891. 
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a noble family of Ghent, were conspicuous among these, and they 
were in close touch with the king’s council and Archbishop Cranmer. 
Utenhove had been with the latter in September 1548, and on 2 
Oct. the archbishop wrote to Martin Bucer warmly urging him to 
come to England: Veni igitur ad nos, et te nobis operarium praesta in 
messe Domini.? In April of the following year Utenhove, Bucer, Fagius, 
Peter Martyr, Francois de la Riviére, Peter Alexander, Bernard Ochin, 
and Mathew Negelinus were* working with Cranmer on the Bible, 
and conferring with him concerning church doctrine. John a Lasco, 
who had gone to Emden in the same month to look after those of the 
reformed church of that town who were fearing persecution,‘ soon returned 
and joined the party at Cranmer’s house. Through the intercession of 
the duchess of Suffolk, ‘an inquiring and godly woman,’ the desire of 
the Flemish refugees in London, who had then greatly increased in 
numbers, to have a church for divine service, was brought to the notice 
of the young king, Edward VI, by Dr. Cooke and Mr. Cheke, the royal 
‘schoolmaster.’ The privy council at once gave for the strangers the 
use of the nave of the Austin Friars’ church to Martin Micronius and 
Walter Delaenus, ona guarantee being given by them, and thefirst service was 
held there 21 Sept. 1550.° This grant was made very formally by letters 
patent of the king dated at Leigh, 21 July 1550 (iii. 14), the writ of privy 
seal for the preparation of which is still to be found at the Public Record 
Office (10 July, 4 Ed. VI), and the enrolment of the charter is in the 
Patent Rolls (4 Ed. VI, part 5, m. 3), the original of which is now in the 
archives of the Dutch Church of London, being one of their most cherished 
documents. By this the Austin Friars’ Church, given to the refugees, was 
tobecalled the Temple of Jesus, and John a Lasco was named as superinten- 
dent ; he and the four ministers, authorised also by name, Walter Delaenus, 
Martinus Flandrus, Franciscus Riverius, and Richardus Gallus, forming a 
corporate and politic body with right of succession and full liberty to use 
their own rites, ceremonies, and ecclesiastical discipline, notwithstanding 
any difference from those of the established Church of England. Martin 
Microen, alias Flandrus, devoted himself to preaching and writing against 
the errors of the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the Anabaptists 
while Delaenus lectured in Latin on theology in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
besides attending to the services of the Dutch church. 

The first and original list of the members of the congregation in 1550 
is an interesting little register, which gives also marriages and baptisms.® 
In November 1552 John a Lasco wrote to Sir William Cecil, who had always 
been friendly to the strangers, to ask for an order or warrant of the privy 
council to protect the members of their church from disturbance for not 
attending the English services in the parish churches, they being so 
troubled in Southwark, where many of them lived.? On the accession of 
Queen Mary in 1553, evil days fell on the growing community, which as 
described by Simon Ruytinck, a later minister of the church and its 
historian, was ‘the mother and propagatrix of all the reformed churches 
of the Netherlands.’* Soon after the queen’s marriage had been arranged, 

2 Strype’s Cranmer, i. 282. 3 Tbid. 4 Toid. ii. 385. 

® Ruytinck, MS. Hist. p. 12. ® London Dutch Church Archives. 

* Strype’s Cranmer, ii. 386. * Ruytinck, p. 394. 
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a proclamation was issued that all the Netherland and other protestant 
strangers should leave the kingdom within twenty-four days,® when, 
besides the majority of these, some 800 English Protestants fled for refuge 
to Germany and Switzerland. The Dutch congregation was thus dis- 
solved. John a Lasco, Micronius, and Utenhove at once arranged 
for their embarcation with 175 of their flock in a Danish vessel, which 
sailed from Gravesend on 17 Sept. 1553. Walter and Peter Delaenus, 
with 82 others, embarked in a second similar vessel from the same place, 
and, after being storm-tossed, safely arrived at Hamburg on 23 March 
1554. The two parties, after great difficulties, united again at Emden,'’ 
where they remained in safety until the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1558. 

Utenhove and Peter de Laen (or Delaenus) then returned to England 
with the dispersed strangers in the autumn of 1559.!!_ They brought back 
with them the cherished charter of Edward VI and the church books, 
and on 10 Dec. sought for the confirmation of their former privileges.'* 
The matter was referred to the privy council and the bishops, who 
reported to the effect : '° 


1. That their superintendent must be the bishop of the diocese, who would 
give them every assistance in church matters. 

2. That they could not be a corpus corporatum politicum. 

3. That their church of Austin Friars and the ground on which it (the nave) 
stood, with the two houses adjoining, in which the Dutch ministers dwelt in 
King Edward’s time, should be confirmed to them as an absolute gift. 


The greatest possible help was given in these matters by Edmund 
Grindal, bishop of London,'* and in February 1560 the marquis of 
Winchester was directed to hand over the nave of the church for the use 
of the strangers of the city of London. Emanuel van Meteren, the 
Netherland consul in London (who had been brought over in 1550 from 
Antwerp by his father, then being fifteen years old) testified that 


‘the sayd church, anno 1553, in Queen Mary’s tyme, was... for a tyme 
vsed for the Queen’s storehous for provisions of a navy that went to Conquet in 
Brittain and afterwards vsed by the Florentyns’ marchants to say masse in. 
The Dutche pulpet always remayning init. At the Queen Elizabeth’s coming 
to the crowne, the former gift of King Edward was fully confirmed to the 
strangers agayne, which bestowed great reparations, but the churchyard was 
then occupied by the then Lord Tresurer, Marquis of Winchester ’ (iii. 1695). 


It was this affidavit which also gave the place where Coverdale’s 
Bible was first printed, namely Paris. 

The church, however, was not handed over immediately, so the 
strangers were given the use of some of the city parish churches. 
Ruytinck, in his manuscript history of the Dutch and their church in 
London, f. 21, states that sometimes Christchurch (on the north side of 
Newgate Street) and sometimes ‘ Margarete Kercke,’ sometimes another 
(not named), were used for divine service. This is confirmed by entries 
in the Dutch church register of the period as follows :— 


® Simplex et fidelis Narratio, J. Utenhove, p. 21. 
1° Ruytinck, p. 32; Utenhove, p. 21. " Ruytinck, p, 31. 
% State Papers, Domestic, Eliz. vii. 62. 13 Ibid, xi. 24. "4 Ruytinck, p. 32. 
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In templo D. Margareth baptizat Peters Delinus infantem nomine Jacop. 
28 Januarij,1560, Sepelitur predictus infans nono Februarij. . Sepelitur infantis 
mater, 17 Feb. 

A° Dij. 1560, Juxta Rood lane at S. Margaret Patens. Publicam suam 
professi fidem in nostra Londino-Germanica Ecclesia .. . 


Children of the Dutch congregation were also openly taught the 
catechism in the same church, so that in London, as was the custom at 
Sandwich, Colchester, Norwich, Southampton, Canterbury, Maidstone, 
and elsewhere, consecrated buildings of the English church were given 
to be used by the foreign reformed congregations. 

Great satisfaction was felt when the congregation met once more in 
their own church at Austin Friars, probably on 18 June, 1560, when 
Samuel, son of Antonius Assaeus (Ashe) was baptised, for, as it was 
noted, for the first time after their return, the ceremony took place ‘ Jn 
templo Jesu olim Augustinianorum.’ }° This Samuel Ashe was educated 
for the ministry and, after serving in the Dutch church of Norwich, was 
instituted, as is shown later, to Trinity church, Colchester, in 1605-6.'" 

On the reconstitution of the foreign reformed churches of London, 
the Dutch, Walloon or French, and the Spanish ministers held monthly 
meetings called ‘ the Coetus,’ when matters connected with their churches 
were considered.'? Discipline was one of the first matters regulated by 
the state on their establishment in England. Articles of faith and regu- 
lations for divine worship and the government of the church were 
drawn up in Latin by John a Lasco, and these were authorised 
by Edward VI and the privy council,'!* being printed in 1551 
and 1553. This discipline was shortly after issued in Dutch.'® 
This was soon translated into French, and with the additional title of 
dressée & Londres en Angleterre par le Prince irés fidele dudit pays, le 
Roy Edward VI, de ce nom, was printed and published in 1556.*° 
Many of the Englisa clergy desiring reform in their church, this 
discipline of the Dutch church attracted great attention. The privy 
council on this wrote, 22 Oct. 1573, that no encouragement should 
be given by the Dutch church of England to any of the English 
church. Orders were also given that the sermons preached in Dutch in 
the parish churches on the occasion of the burial of members of the 
Dutch church should be discontinued.*?! The increase of the foreign 
church was so great that in 1575 the corporation of London desired that 
no more members should be admitted, and the bishop of London 
communicated on the subject with the privy council. 

In 1567 ‘ the bishop of London, with the other commissioners for causes 
ecclesiastical,’ made a decree under seal, dated 19 Dec., to the effect 
that the Dutch church should continue under its own discipline hitherto 
accustomed, and in conformity with the other reformed churches, also 
confirming the ministers, elders, and deacons in their several administra- 
tions.227 On 9 Aug. 1615 Dr. King, bishop of London, considered it 
necessary on the part of the Church of England formally to confirm the 
discipline of the Dutch church of England (iii. 1758), the London and 


18 Lidmaten Boeken, vol. i. 16 Newcourt, Rep. ” Ruytinck, p. 34. 
8 Ibid. p. 16.  Ruytinck. 2 Brit. Mus. ec. 25, 6, 1S. 
*) Ruytinck. *2 Strype’s Annals, i. 507. 
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Colchester consistories having complained by petition that some of 
their congregations did not observe it. The Dutch and French churches 
of England jointly met together in a synod on 3 Sept. 1641, when a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Peter de Laune, Philip Delmé, 
Charles Liebart, and Caesar Calandrin, the two former ministers of 
French churches and the latter of Dutch churches, with Peter Bulteel 
and Dierick Hoste, elders, to consider the disciplines of the two churches 
and to report concerning the advisability of forming one general discipline, 
so that there might be a closer connexion between the two churches. It 
was suggested that the new discipline should be translated into English, so 
that it might be confirmed, as the king and parliament might decide, their 
faith in the bishops having been lost through Laud’s persecution of 
their churches. The matter was, however, deferred to the next synod, 
which met 13 May, 1644, when it was decided to discharge the committee 
on the ground that, although one discipline might unite the two churches 
more closely, yet the time was inopportune on account of the distractions 
of the kingdom and that ‘ parliament itself is now about a reformation.’ 
The matter was then adjourned to a future occasion. The synod met 
again in 1647, when it was left to the discretion of the Coetus of the two 
London churches as to taking any steps in the direction of obtaining 
parliamentary powers. The serious internal disputes and feuds in the 
French churches of London, Norwich, and Canterbury, which were 
referred to the synod, prevented any further joint action in this matter. 

The community greatly increased in numbers in 1567, on the arrival 
in the Netherlands of the duke of Alva, when it was estimated that 
over 100,000 persons of all classes of society left their native land. In 
May 1568 the authorities ordered the bishops to obtain complete 
lists of all the strangers in England. This practice by one department 
or another was continued, and it is notable that over twenty volumes of 
these lists are in the archives of the Austin Friars Church alone, while 
many more are found in other repositories. As prepared by the Consistory 
these lists gave particulars of the dwelling-places of the strangers, the 
length of their residence in England, with places, names of wives, and 
children, and servants. Thus the duties of the bishops in those days 
required them to ‘ take particular cognisance, what and who they were,’ 
and it was through the archbishops that the orders were transmitted 
‘from the Queen’s Highnes commaundmente by letter to oversee all 
strangers.’ 

More serious duties had to be considered by the superintendents, and 
these were not shirked by the bishops. In 1561 Adrianus Haemstedius, 
the lately instituted minister of the London Dutch Church, erring in 
doctrine, as regarded anabaptism and the divinity of Christ, was formally 
pronounced contumacious for refusing to obey an injunction, and 
excommunicated by Grindal, the bishop, as its superintendent. The 
decree, dated 16 Nov., was ‘to all Ministers of Churches in our Diocese, 
and especially to Petrus Deelen, Minister of the Flemish Church’ (ii. 46). 
Evidently there had been a split in the community, for on 2 May of the 
following year, some of the late followers of Haemstedius openly confessed 
‘before God and His Church’ the errors of the doctrine taught them by 
him (ii. 49"). A form of revocation was prepared by the bishop, but 
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Haemstedius refused everything, and was at once ordered to leave the 
country ; he is supposed to have died in Friesland the same year. 

Difficulties arose in the church in 1565 regarding godfathers and 
godmothers at baptism, which caused great divisions, many holding that 
the whole congregation acted as sponsors, private baptisms being only 
permissible on emergencies. The Dutch Consistory wrote to the earl of Bed- 
ford, who had undertaken to settle the dispute, on 27 Sept. of this year, much 
warmth having arisen, some calling the custom ‘a satanic, antichristian 
ceremony, introduced by Pope Hyginus (a.p. 139-142), but not by God’ 
(ii. 80). Peace was made by the superintendent, the bishop of London, 
and confirmed by the taking of the Lord’s Supper, as was recorded. 
This had already been advised by Godefred Wing, appointed minister in 
1568.23 It is notable that from an early date the names of godfathers and 
godmothers are recorded in the registers of the foreign churches. The 
following were the terms of the decree of the bishop and her Majesty’s 
commissioners (iii. 92) : 

1. In the administration of baptism, it was ordered that in all cases 
there should be admitted godfathers and godmothers as witnesses. This 
was accepted. 

2. That as authorities should bo acknowledged : 

(a) In matters of faith, doctrine, and Holy Scripture, the ministers ; 

(b) In judicial matters, the elders ; 

(c) In elections, confirmations, &c., the whole congregation ; 

(d) In serious matters, the bishop as superintendent, whom they 
desired to be consulted. 

The offenders, the deacons, asked the forgiveness of the bishop and 
the ministers and elders, and the decree of the agreement, prescribed by 
the bishop, was ordered to be read from the pulpit. 

Beza, professor of Greek at Lausanne, who had assisted Calvin in 
his lectures, took it on himself to write a long letter, 27 June 1566, 
to Grindal to the effect that he understood that the queen, with 
the approval of the bishop, had dismissed many ministers of the 
Gospel in England, otherwise blameless in life and doctrine, because 
they refused to use vestments, the sign of the cross, genuflexion 
in administering the Sacrament, &c.; that women were allowed to 
baptise, and that her Majesty alone had the power of adding 
ceremonies, and the bishops alone of settling ecclesiastical affairs, the 
pastors of the churches not being allowed even to complain. ‘ I have told 
my friends that her Majesty and the bishops promised quite differently’ 
(ii. 81). In the following year, 24 Oct., the ministers of Geneva also 
proffered their advice on church difficulties at great length (ii. 85). 

The effect of outside interference must have been great, for on 19 Dec. 
1567 a decree was made under seal by Grindal, bishop of London, 
Gabriell Goodman, Daniel Lewes, Thomas Yale, T. Huyck, and Thomas 
Watts, the ecclesiastical commissioners of Queen Elizabeth for the whole 
kingdom, regarding certain persons who had separated themselves from 
the Dutch church of London, and ordering all the Dutch strangers in 
London to join this congregation (iii. 112). In those days the members 
of the Dutch and French churches were established nonconformists, who 


3 Ruytinck, p. 61. 
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were strictly compelled to obey the decrees of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, which the bishops promptly carried out. 

In August 1571 Sandys, bishop of London, asserted his right to be 
superintendent of the Dutch church, as Grindai had been. This 
position had not yet been authorised by any ecclesiastical decree, but 
only ordered by the privy council; yet by his authority the Coetus 
of the three foreign churches of London had on the previous 15 April 
imposed recantation on John Engelram (iii. 166). The ecclesiastical 
commission of archbishops and bishops sitting in 1571 settled the ques- 
tion that the foreign churches of England should be under the superinten- 
dency of the bishops of the respective dioceses in which they were.* 
The archbishop of Canterbury wrote on the subject to the archbishop of 
York ‘ that they, the commissioners, had much ado with the ministers of 
the Dutch church.’ A final decree, dated 16 Sept. 1571, was made, 
signed by the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London and 
Winchester, and John Hammond, by which all spiritual jurisdiction over 
the foreign churches was confirmed and acknowledged to bein the ordinary.” 
In March 1573 the Austin Friars Consistory asked Bishop Sandys to 
confirm and admit Wingius, Wilhelmi, and Sylvanus as ministers of their 
London church (iii. 231), a duty which the succeeding bishops of London 
performed until comparatively recent years, when the Home Office has 
taken upon itself to appoint on the nomination of the Consistory. 

The privy council warned the Dutch church, 22 Oct. 1573, that Her 
Majesty expected from the congregation all services and actions becoming 
pious and grateful men. This apparently was on account of some Dutch 
anabaptists having made their appearance in London, which greatly 
troubled the church authorities. It was added that 





lately rebellious persons contrive strange and new religious rites and ceremonies, 
as regards public prayers being better than those in use amongst us, and there- 
fore wish to persuade the ignorant populace that you despise our rites. We do 
not despise your rites nor do we force you to adopt ours, but we approve of your 
ceremonies as suitable to yourselves and harmonising with the country whence 
you came. Her Majesty would expel you all from her kingdom rather than 
suffer it to be so impiously and so undutifully endangered by such guests 
received for sake of religion. Therefore expel from your flock any who would 
aim at such discord amongst us (ii. 127). 


An answer was sent to the council, dated 6 Nov. 1578, to the effect 
that ‘in order that our people may conduct themselves more discretely, 
we have explained your warnings and mandates to the whole congrega- 
tion. Beyond obedience and thanks we are unable to do anything worthy 
of the benefits received ’ (ii. 180). The Sandwich Dutch church wrote 
to the mother church, 27 June 1575, that the magistrates had sent 
some time past a letter from her Majesty’s commissioners commanding 
that ail, every one of our nation, should sign certain articles against the 
anabaptists. ‘We have no objection and are glad her Majesty is taking 
steps to prevent these errors’ (iii. 342). Several anabaptists having 
been arrested in Whitechapel, two of these, Netherlanders by nation 


** Strype’s Parker, p. 331. * Blomefield’s Norwich, i. 286. 
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after trial and being in prison sixteen weeks, were burned on 22 July 
1575.6 

In order to keep up a due supply of ministers, students were educated 
at the universities (iii. 1126), some going to Cambridge, an especial 
guaranteed fund being established to defray the necessary cost. The 
following report from Franciscus Gomarus of Leiden, of one of these 
named Tobias Regius, 8 Sept. 1605, shows the course of study at that 


university considered necessary in those days for young men destined for 
the ministry. 


Your pupil is following the footsteps of bis late father * in manners and dili- 

gence. He is zealous in hearing the word of God and does not neglect the 
sacraments. Six months longer in the Latin school than he wished obtained 
for him a firmer foundation for Greek and Latin. I taught him and others 
residing with me Crellius’s Logica, and since then he has studied Aristotle with 
profit. He has practised in Greek and in private declamation under a professor, 
and is now receiving lessons in physics and metaphysics, after which he will 
begin to study theology and Hebrew. He is also reading the Scripture and 
Arsinus’s Catechesis, and I am instructing him as to the mode of preaching and 
explaining texts (iii. 1654). 
The stipend of an assistant minister was 60/. a year (iii. 3921), one 
half of what their seniors received, who had also a house or 380/. in lieu 
of one. Favourable testimonials were necessary, and satisfaction 
was required as regarded ability to preach, also proof of soundness in 
doctrine and learning. All ministers had to declare in writing a con- 
fession of faith and belief in the catechism of ‘our churches,’ according 
to the formula of the Synod of Dort, 1619. They also agreed to submit 
to the judgments of the colloquies. A candidate found to be competent 
and worthy of being confirmed in the community which had elected him 
was received, by the solemn laying on of hands, by one or two ministers 
of the nearest churches (iii. 83280). His name was then submitted to the 
superintendent for institution. 

As early as 1576 it was ordered by the Consistory that, as ministers 
could not become rich by trade like other men, their widows should 
receive, not as alms but as of right, for six months, the full stipends of 
their late husbands and afterwards, if there were children and no relatives 
able to support them, and the widow behaved herself properly in the eyes 
of the church, she was to have one third of the late stipend or such part 
of the same as might be deemed proper.”* 

Ministers of the Dutch church apparently were at times instituted to 
church of England benefices, and from these to those of the Dutch 
churches. In 1639-40, 3 Feb., the Dean of St. Paul’s and clergy of 
Romford, Lambourne, Havering-atte-Bower, &c. gave testimonials in 
favour of Caesar Calandrinus, who had been rector of Stapleford Abbots, in 
Essex, since 1620: ‘ His doctrine hath bin orthodoxe and consonant to 
the faith of the reformed churches, and his life without any scandal’ 
(iii. 2585). Calandrinus was then appointed minister of the London 
Dutch church. A reversed case had previously occurred. The Austin 

26 Ruytinck, 108-113. 


*7 Jacobus Regius, alias Coninck, minister of the London Dutch Church, 1573. 
*8 Ruytinck, p. 123. 
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Friars Consistory wrote, 18 Jan. 1606, to the Dutch church of Norwich 
that Samuel Asseus, formerly minister there, had commenced to serve an 
English parish at Colchester— 


rather rashly on account of his weakness. We fear he will give offence and 
discredit our churches. As his stipend seems not to be more than 8. or 91. 
a year, he will soon be compelled to abandon the post, but as he pleads his 
weakness and poverty as an excuse we think that the Dutch congregation 
should come to his aid on account of his service and position (iii. 1661). 

Robert Clough appears to have been instituted at Trinity church, 
Colchester, 11 May 1605; Samuel Ashe, clerk (without date), and 
John Booty, P', 5 Jan. 1606 (0.s.), by resignation of Ashe,”® so 
that the prophecy of the Consistory was fulfilled. Shortly before 
this the London church had received a letter from the Norwich 
Dutch church, dated 14 Dec. 1604, stating that several ministers in 
this country intended to abandon their ministries rather than submit 
to the prescribed ceremonies. ‘Hence Joannes van Peene, born of 
Netherland parents, and understanding Dutch, but a minister amongst 
the English, has requested us to appoint him as our second minister, as 
his conscience will not allow him to sign the book’ (iii. 1637). The 
mother church replied, 23 Dec., to the effect that many others found it 
difficult to observe or sign the ordinances of the bishops, but that it 
would be better to exhort van Peene not to abandon his congregation 
without grave reasons (iii. 1638). The foreign churches grieved much 
at the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, when Ruytinck recorded ‘ she 
was truly a mother in Israel and a refuge to the strangers.’ *° 

No open interference in English church or state politics was allowed 
by the Dutch churches. The London church wrote to the minister of 
the Dutch congregation at Mortlake, 81 Jan. 1663-4, that they heard 
that he preached in English in the Dutch church. ‘Our Consistory have 
ordered me [Calandrini] to forbid you absolutely from doing so, also from 
meddling with affairs which concern the state or church government of 
England either in your sermons or prayers, Dutch or English, which is 
entirely against our orders and might cause great misfortune to the foreign 
churches of this country ’ (iii. 3638). 

Any matters concerning uniformity in the church of England always 
attracted the close attention of the Dutch church of London. Accord- 
ingly the proceedings of the Hampton Court conference, which opened 
14 Jan. 1604, are minutely reported in Ruytinck’s history of the Dutch 
in England, both sides of the controversy being given.*! Again, great 
interest was taken in the scheme, so dear to James I, for the unity of 
Christendom. Full particulars of the proceedings and arguments of de 
Dominis, archbishop of Spalato, and the part taken in these in February, 
1618, by Ruytinck, on the part of the Dutch church, and Marie as minister 
of the French church of London, are given in the same record.*? 

The exactions of James I in 1619, on the excuse that the Dutch merchants 
ot London had exported bullion and corn beyond the seas, contrary to the 
provisions of old statutes, greatly impoverished the richer members of the 
congregation. Many were fined by a decree of the Star Chamber to a 

” Newcourt, Rep. * Ruytinck, p. 172, 3! Ibid. p. 179 et seq. 
® Ibid. p. 312, &e. 
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total amount of 140,000/., and they had finally to pay 60,000/., before 
the king was satisfied.** Shortly after this, which greatly injured the 
position of the church, as all their expenses and the relief of their poor 
were provided by the voluntary contributions of the members, the poorer 
ones fell into the clutches of the new commissioners for aliens, who 
ordered yearly lists of all the strangers and then levied so much per 
head, with larger amounts to be paid by employers. By grant the pro- 
ceeds were paid to the marquis of Buckingham and Lord Hertford, who 
interested themselves deeply in this business, which promised to be so 
lucrative to them. On petition, however, to the privy council in 1622, 
showing the disastrous effect on the trade of the country, all proceeed- 
ings of the commission were stayed by order dated 7 March.** 

Great trouble again came to the foreign churches twelve years later 
by the result of the visitation of all churches, hospitals, houses for the 
poor, and schools within the diocese and province of Canterbury by Arch- 
bishop Laud, under the powers of a special commission given by Charles 
I, dated 1 March, 1634. Laud had determined to do all he could to 
suppress the foreign churches of England, the privileges of which he 
considered as bad precedents, as tending to strengthen the growing 
nonconforming puritans. He held that, if those who were alien born 
had a right to worship in the authorised foreign churches, their children 
and descendants born in England should be compelled to attend their 
parish churches, and that the ministers and others alien born should at 
once use the Eaglish liturgy translated into Dutch or French. Laud knew 
well that if he could enforce this the congregations would soon come to 
an end, if alone by the want of funds to support them, the rich Dutch 
and French merchants being as a rule native born. The French 
churches submitted first after a long and hard struggle, the archbishop 
having consented that the native born subjects of the first descent should 
remain members of their foreign churches, but that those of the second 
descent in their congregations must obey the injunctions. It was not, 
however, until June 1637 that the Dutch church of Colchester sub- 
mitted, the London church having sullenly given way on 10 May 
(iii. 2448). The effect was to drive away very many of the congrega- 
tions to the new settlements of Ametica, and it is stated that no less 
than two thousand went from Norwich alone in the year 1686. It was, 
however, soon found to be possible to evade the orders imposed, which 
were contrary to what were called the ‘fundamentals’ of the privileges of 
the foreign churches of England. Formal observance only was made as 
regarded the parish churches, while attendance also was given in their 
old places of worship ; those coerced to become members of the church 
of England being admitted to the sacrament in the foreign churches as 
before, but as ‘ passants’ or those going from place to place. The arch- 
bishop also found that his orders were ‘ executed more or less, as the 
ministers and churchwardens [of the parish churches] stood affected to 
the congregations.’ He therefore drew up certain articles, directing fresh 
regulations for attendance in the English places of worship. After the death 
of Archbishop Laud in 1645, nothing more was heard of the injunctions in 

% Ruytinck, p. 345, &c.; Moens, Dutch Church Regq., intr. p. xxxi, &e. 
% State Papers, Domestic, Hessels’ Arch., and Moens, Reg. 
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the foreign churches, but it was long before the subject was forgotten 
by the members.*® By an order of the House of Lords, dated 21 Jan. 1648, 
their old privileges were restored, and it was added that no person of 
their congregations, under censure of their discipline, should be received 
as member of any other church without a certificate of his own church 
(iii. 2701). 

The lawlessness and licence exercised during the Commonwealth, 
and the fact that war against the Dutch was declared by Parliament 
besides the imposition on the Dutch community of Colchester of 6,000/., 
being one half of the whole ransom levied on that town, when taken by 
Fairfax in 1648 (iii. 8010), caused the foreign families in England to 
alter their political opinions, which, on account of the oppression 
they had suffered during the reigns of James I and Charles I, had been 
strongly in favour of the Commonwealth party. On the Restoration 
they heartily welcomed Charles II with their congratulations, and 
again found the favour of the parliament and privy council. The Act 
of Uniformity, 1662, § 15, expressly provided ‘that the penalties of 
this Act shall not extend to the foreigners or aliens of the foreign 
reformed churches allowed or to be allowed by the king’s majesty, his 
heirs and successors in England.’ When the Occasional Conformity 
Bill of 1702 was considered by the House of Commons, a clause to 
exempt these churches was lost, but in the Upper House an amendment 
was carried securing their former liberties and privileges. On the bill 
going back to the Commons, as amended, it was again lost, and on the 
Lords insisting on the clause the bill dropped (iii. 4089). 

The destruction of the greater part of the city of London by fire in 
1666 greatly impoverished the members of the church, but providentially 
the fire, though it nearly approached, did not reach the Austin Friars 
church, so that the Dutch residents in London had not the additional 
grief of seeing their ‘Jesus Tempel’ consumed by the flames, as were 
nearly all of the city parish churches, and also the French church in 
Threadneedle Street, which was rebuilt by voluntary subscriptions. 
During the reigns of Charles II and James II the congregation was greatly 
reduced in numbers, many going to Holland, while others attended the 
parish churches, having married English wives; but the numbers 
increased again on the accession of William and Mary. 

The interests of the working-class members were closely looked after. 
A club on the modern friendly societies lines was organised in January, 
1668-9, when the deacons formally engaged to supervise matters. This 
may be the first instance of such institutions, but there were many other 
instances among the French churches of London in the following 
century. The bookkeeper and treasurer collected the contributions of 
the members, which were handed to the deacons to form a sick fund. On 
demand of the club officials payments were made to sick or injured 
members, but under the control of the deacons. Ifthe club came to an 
end the funds were to go for the benefit of the poor of the church, but it 
was to continue as long as one member remained on the books. The 
rules were varied by a majority of the members if deemed necessary, 


* I. Bulteel’s relation; Moens, The Walloons and their Church at Norwich; 
Hessels’ Arch, 
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and these all pledged their persons and property for carrying out the 
rules (iii. 8723). It would be interesting to search the deacons’ accounts 
for particulars of the success of this scheme. 

Soon after the accession to the throne of William and Mary, a Dutch 
chapel royal was established at St. James’s Palace in 1689, where 
service was held until the year 1809 when it was discontinued, the 
registers being now in the keeping of the Registrar-General, those of the 
Austin Friars church not having been given up when those of all the 
other foreign churches of England were deposited at Somerset House.** 

The condition of the church in 1720 was still assured.and prosperous. 
There were then two ministers, who preached twice on Sundays. The 
sacrament was administered on the last Sunday of each month, while the 
use of the church was allowed to the French congregation on the first 
Sunday, as their numbers had again increased so much that the Thread- 
needle Street church was ‘too strait’ for them. Their poor were still 
maintained by the contributions of the congregation, made at the church 
door whenever a sermon was preached, and the interest of the trust funds 
bequeathed for their support. The further course of the church was very 
peaceful, nothing apparently disturbing the harmony of the community 
until 1818, when personal dissensions arose between the ministers, Jan 
Werninck and Rutger Seyen Ten Harmsen, when the elders and deacons did 
all in their power to settle matters ‘in a brotherly manner.’ Dr. Howley 
had been formally appointed superintendent in 1813 on his becoming bishop 
of London, and in that capacity he wrote, 14 April 1820, to the Consistory, 
expressing his satisfaction at the happy termination of this dispute, stating 
‘that they [the ministers] had agreed to bury all their resentments in 
sincere mutual forgiveness.’ His lordship concluded by ‘ expressing the 
high interest I take in the concerns of the Dutch church in Austin Friars 
and the pleasure I shall feel in promoting its welfare on all occasions’ 
(iii. 4298). Since this time it does not appear that any occasion has arisen 
for the intervention of the bishop of London in the affairs of the Dutch 
church of London. 

Besides matters connected with their own and other foreign churches 
in England, there are very many letters in the ‘ Archivum’ referring to 
churches in the Netherlands and Germany, also to the Dutch churches in 
America and at the Cape of Good Hope. Details of the struggles between 
the United Provinces of Holland and the Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
are given, which are of great interest, and also particulars of the large 
monetary help, besides aid in troops and military stores, which are 
obtainable from no other source. 

The same applies to the part England took in the troubles of the 
Palatinate. The privy council, by circular letters to peers, bishops, 
deans, and others, solicited voluntary gifts, while Roman Catholics were 
committed for contributing to the cause of the emperor. Parliament 
pledged itself to rescue religion and recover the Palatinate. Peter van 
Lore, an elder of the Dutch church, was knighted, he with two others 
having advanced 30,000/. for the cause. The archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of Lincoln, as keeper of the great seal, required the bishors 
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to arrange for the speedy collection of contributions from all the clergy, 
who were cited for refusing and suspended from office for non-appearance. 
Dr. Winniffe (afterwards dean of St. Paul’s) wascommitted to the Tower for 
comparing, in a sermon at Whitehall, the Palatinate to a soul in hell and 
Spinola to the devil, from whom it was impossible to get back the soul. 
Two voluntary subsidies were levied as free gifts, the proceeds being sent 
to the king of Bohemia. High sheriffs, justices, mayors, and bailiffs were 
requested to give according to their means, and when they had contributed 
were ordered to call on all knights, gentlemen, and subsidy menone by one, 
‘ choosing efficient collectors,’ and to return the names of those who will 
pay, those who refuse, and those who professto pay elsewhere. Collections 
in churches and chapels were made by royal briefs of 29 Jan. 1628, 
80 June 1629, and 19 August 1630, for the distressed ministers and 
others of the Palatinate, with the result of 9,784/. 1s. 7d., which was 
remitted and paid over in small sums after careful investigation by the 
Austin Friars Consistory, to whom the charge of distributing this large 
sum was given. True sympathy and help was freely shown by the church 
of England and its foreign congregations to Protestant Germany in the 
seventeenth century, minute details and accounts being preserved in the 
archives of the Dutch church. Space fails to refer to other subjects of 
interest, but Mr. Hessels’s exhaustive index to this publication, containing 
3,149 pages, makes reference easy for students of these political, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and domestic records, the importance of which cannot be overrated. 
The Consistory of the Dutch church of London are to be congratulated on 
this great work brought to a happy end through the choice of the editor 
and by the very large expenditure necessary for such a vast undertaking, 
which few corporations could have ventured to undertake. 
W. J. C. MoEns. 


A History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth (1640-1660). By Wint1am A. Saw, Litt. D. 
2 vols. (London: Longmans. 1900.) 


Tuts valuable work appears under a certain disadvantage from being 
ushered into the world under a title which gives an imperfect, not to say 
erroneous, impression of its scope and character. If the title had been 
‘A History of the Relations of Church and State during the Civil Wars,’ 
&c., it would certainly have given a more accurate idea of the author's 
aim and of the actual contents. It elucidates, as no previous work has 
done, the process of that memorable revolution whereby the whole organisa- 
tion of the church of England was temporarily swept away, and an entirely 
new system erected in its place. In the vast array of facts here 
marshalled together we have the counterpart of John Walker's equally 
laborious folio. Walker, dealing with the same period, depicts the 
sufferings of the dispossessed clergy; Mr. Shaw illustrates the general 
condition, also not without its difficulties and perplexities, of the intruded 
Commonwealth ministers. And as the former laboured over the lords’ 
journals in their unpublished state, so the latter has systematically 
studied both the lords’ and commons’ journals in the form in which they 
are now accessible. 

The work consists of only four chapters—(i.) ‘The Ecclesiastical 
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Debates and Legislation of the Long Parliament up to the Meeting of 
the Assembly of Divines ;’ (ii.) ‘The Constructive Work of the Assembly 
of Divines;’ (iii.) ‘The Presbyterian System;’ (iv.) ‘Patronage and 
Financial Administration.’ It is in connexion with the third subject that 
the author breaks altogether fresh ground, and more especially introduces 
the reader to much that is entirely new. He frankly confesses, how- 
ever, that he has found the evidence ‘ hopelessly scattered,’ ‘the scribes 
of the various classical associations having quietly walked off with the 
records when the Restoration came, and either destroyed them or handed 
them down to their descendants as private property.’ ! 

It was not, it would seem, until the year 1646, when, to quote the 
quaint expression of Martindale, ‘the Presbyteriall and Congregationall 
governments were like Jacob and Esau strugling in the wombe,’ that the 
attention of parliament was first seriously directed to the obstacles that 
hindered the erection of the presbyterian government. In April 1647 a 
series of recommendations was adopted by the house with a view to a 
remedy; but the county returns were handed over to the ‘ Committee for 
the Enumerations’ to deal with, and from that time ‘ all sight of the subject 
of them is lost sight of in the journals, save for an occasional order by the 
house for that committee to meet’ (ii. 16). Imperfect, however, as is 
the evidence, it suffices to enable our author to arrive at very definite 
conclusions. Presbyterianism in England was not a voluntary system ; 
if it had been ‘ it would have grown from the bottom upwards ;’ but the 
‘classis,’ the organisation provided by parliament, was the starting-point 
from whence the entire organisation was ‘to grow downwards.’ As a 
system, however, presbyterianism was ‘adopted voluntarily much more 
widely than has hitherto been supposed.’ The‘ nominated parliamentary 
classis’ must be looked upon as simply the scaffolding, supported by 
which the properly constituted classis—composed of elders freely elected 
into a parish eldership, and freely delegated from such elderships to the 
classis—arose. When the former had accomplished its purpose it was 
withdrawn, and disappeared. Mr. Shaw even goes so far as to say that 
‘it would not appear to have been at any time in the mind or intention 
of the legislature that, failing the establishment of a voluntary elective 
classis, the nominated classis should continue to exist, and should work in 
lieu thereof ’ (ii. 28). 

Before the war broke out the commons had addressed itself to the 
remedying of one almost generally admitted want— the great scarcity of 
preaching ministers throughout the whole kingdom.’ ‘ Without dis- 
possessing the lawful incumbent,’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘the commons recom- 
mended or sanctioned a lecturer for a particular parish, who was ordered 
by the house to lease the use of the church and the pulpit for, say, the 
afternoon of the Sabbath, and for some day (preferably the market day) 
in the week, for the purpose of preaching a lecture. . . . The lecture in 
each particular case was a new creation, supported voluntarily by the 
parishioners. The ordinary endowment of the church was neither 
touched nor contemplated’ (ii. 182-4). When, however, the war had 
commenced, this regard for vested rights altogether disappeared. If the 
incumbent remained at his post in a district where the parliamentary 
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forces were dominant he was ejected; if he fled he was charged with 
‘ delinquency,’ ‘ that term being used by parliament as a peg whereon to 
hang any variety of summary and violent proceeding ;’ and delinquency 
involved the forfeiture of both cure and home. In such cases parliament 
could not evade the obligation of making some provision for the 
sequestered clergyman and his family, but at first this aid was some- 
what capriciously afforded. It was not until July 1643 that it was 
resolved by the commons to make’a rule on the subject, and the local 
committees were then instructed not to allow more than the fifth part of 
the living. On the other hand there were the parliamentary ministers 
who had been ejected by the royalist soldiery—‘ godly, painful, pious, 
orthodox, and of good conversation.’ And in order to make some pro- 
vision for these the all-potent ‘ Committee for Plundered Ministers’ was 
created, 31 Dec. 1642. It is in the growth of the powers of the body thus 
created that Mr. Shaw finds ‘the explanation of the hitherto most unex- 
plained problem of Commonwealth church history.” On 21 April 1652 
the Committee for the Reformation of the Universities was dissolved, and 
in the following February its powers were transferred to the Committee 
for Plundered Ministers, which ‘had now the further function of an 
ecclesiastical commission, disposing of a large and vested fund for certain 
definite objects, viz. grants of maintenance to particular clergymen [not 
to parishes] or of increase of maintenance in cases of poor incumbencies’ 
(ii. 225). This is undoubtedly an important explanation, which I cannot 
remember to have seen in any previous writer. 

In contrasting the position of the Presbyterian and Independent 
bodies Mr. Shaw is of opinion that ‘to all intents and purposes, from 
1646 to 1660, and certainly from 1649 to 1660, an Independent congrega- 
tion stood in the same relation to the nominal state Presbyterian system 
that an Independent congregation stands in to the Church of England 
to-day ’ (ii. 127). They were, at least till the establishment of the Triers 
by Cromwell’s ordinance in 1654, systems standing side by side, but not 
troubling each other. But while this was the case with regard to church 
organisation and to patrimony it was not true of the presbyterian 
discipline, at which ‘ the triumph of the army in 1649 struck a death- 
blow.’ ‘The fact is all the more strange because Independent and 
Presbyterian alike contended for consistorial discipline as for a shibbo- 
leth. The result can only be attributed to the fact that the withdrawal 
of the civil sanction or of the favour of the civil power took all the 
penal strength out of the church censures—Independent and Presbyte- 
rian alike—and the moment such jurisdiction loses its penal character 
and becomes voluntary it is practically inoperative’ (ii. 186). While, 
again, the presbyterian discipline was encouraged by legislation ‘from 
above,’ by the institution of the parliamentary classis, it was sometimes 
undermined from below by the refusal of the laity to avail themselves of 
the right to appoint elders. é 

At the present time, when so many pens are busily employed on the 
subject of county histories, these volumes afford most opportune guidance 
for parish history between the years 1646 and 1660. This material is em- 
bodied in the appendices, to which an elaborate index of more than a hundred 
pages makes reference easy both as regards places and names. As Mr 
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Shaw observes, ‘parochial histories invariably break down over the 
Commonwealth period ;’ but he points out that this is not merely the 
result of later prejudice. It was uncertain at the time who really was 
to be regarded as the incumbent ; the work of episcopal ordination came 
almost entirely to a standstill and admissions were accordingly not 
registered ; while no register whatever was kept of such ordinations as 
were performed by the presbyteries. On pp. xiii—xiv of the preface he 
gives some valuable suggestions to those who are endeavouring to 
construct a list of the incumbents during this period. 

To not a few readers it will probably appear a matter for regret that 
Mr. Shaw should have confined himself so rigidly, especially in his two 
later chapters, to what is parliamentary and legal, to the exclusion of 
facts which might have served somewhat to enliven his narrative. It 
would have been of interest, for example, to have heard all about that 
notable proposal of a parliamentary committee in 1651 to demolish the 
cathedrals throughout the land—an instructive episode which, when we 
compare it with the work of the French revolutionists, shows how 
fanaticism and scepticism often lead to like issues. His attention, again, 
has apparently not been directed to that remarkable toleration proclama- 
tion of Cromwell of 15 Feb. 1654, which, supervening as it did on the 
denunciation of ‘ damnable heresies’ pronounced by the recently dissolved 
parliament, seems to breathe a spirit worthy of Bacon or Selden. It 
is in the British Museum (press mark 669 f. 19, no. 71), and we may rest 
assured will not pass unnoticed in Mr. Gardiner’s forthcoming volume. 

Taken as a whole these volumes are a most substantial contri- 
bution to the historical literature of our country. They fill up a gap 
which has long baffled the research of many a careful investigator of 
the period preceding the Restoration, and not least among the author's 
claims upon our gratitude are the self-restraint and the impartiality 
which allow others to see the facts for themselves uncoloured and 
undistorted. J. Bass MuLLINGER. 


Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. By Cuarues 
[H.] Firtu. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900.) 


CRoMWELL’s life may reasonably be divided into two parts by the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament. Before that event he was bound by 
his party and his superiors—a man under authority, though some- 
times treating that authority with considerable freedom. Afterwards he 
deliberately took his part in moulding or attempting to mould the in- 
stitutions of the state, as well as the domestic or foreign policy of the 
country. Of Mr. Firth’s mode of dealing with the earlier part of his hero’s 
career it is difficult to speak too highly. If, after all, he tells no more 
than what has come to be the accepted story, one need not blame him 
for that, especially when one remembers how much of the accepted story is 
founded on his own laborious investigations. This book is,as heinforms us, 
in part based upon an article contributed by the author to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and during the first few chapters the reader is 
somewhat conscious of the ‘no flowers by request’ flavour of that 
excellent work. One would like to find Mr. Firth looking a little more 
backwards and forwards, and placing the movements he describes in a 
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wider setting of past and future developments of political and constitu- 
tional action. The absence of this is the more to be regretted because, 
in his admirable chapter on Cromwell in Ireland, he has shown 
himself fully capable of giving that wide instruction which is the salt 
of history, and one can but imagine that in writing this book he was 
gradually educating himself in the art of rising from the mode of recording 
life as suitable to a dictionary to the mode of recording it suitable for an 
independent work. Nor should it be forgotten that an author writing for 
a series with a fixed number of pages allotted to him is distinctly 
cramped for room—especially when his subject is a spacious one—and 
that he writes not what he would, but so much as is permitted. What is 
here presented to us makes us desirous of seeing the author reappearing 
within limits of his own choosing. A life of Cromwell from his pen of 
three or four times the length of the present work would give us the bio- 
graphy of that great man which it would be hard to beat. 

Mr. :Firth’s Irish chapter must be read to be appreciated. As a 
specimen we may take his reflexions on that well-worn theme, the 
massacre at Drogheda (p. 260) :— 


Cromwell, in short, regarded himself, in Carlyle’s words, as ‘ the minister of 
God's justice, doing God’s judgment on the enemies of God!’ but only fanatics 
can look upon him in that light. His justice was an imperfect, indiscriminat- 
ing, human justice, too much alloyed with revenge, and, as St. James says, Ira 
viri non operatur iustitiam Dei. Politically these massacres were a blunder— 
their memory still helps to separate the two races Cromwell wished to unite, 
From a military point of view, however, they were for a short time as successful 
as Cromwell hoped, in saving further effusion of blood. 


It would be difficult to find any calmer, truer judgment than this. 

In the remainder of this first part of the book, the reader who knows 
the subject is rarely struck with any error not of an infinitesimal kind. 
For the most part the story is told with singular lucidity, the most 
notable exception being, strangely enough, the account of the battle of 
Dunbar, in which we are told that ‘Cromwell himself came up with the 
reserve, consisting of three regiments of foot and one of horse.’ Nothing 
is said to show that these were the same as those indicated in the map as 
crossing the stream below Broxmouth House, nor is there anything inthe 
map to direct our attention to Cromwell’s flank attack of which much is 
made in the text, the only troops placed in the map apart from the 
general line of battle being shown as marching, the foot on the rear of 
their own right, and the horse on their own centre. Nor does one see 
why the opposing armies should be styled royalists and parliamenta- 
rians rather than Scots and English. The mistake—so far as it is one 
—is at all events preferable to the one made in the Naseby plan, where 
lairfax’s troops are called royalists, and Charles’s parliamentarians. Mr. 
Firth has still to learn what unceasing vigilance is needed to control the 
best of map-makers. ‘ 

In the later part of Cromwell’s career, two points stand prominently 
forward—the Protector’s relations with his parliaments and his treatment 
of foreign affairs. . So far as the former is concerned, it is needless to say 
that Mr. Firth has far greater knowledge than that possessed by some of 
his critics, who can see nothing further than Cromwell’s anxiety to found 
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a constitutional government, and hold that he was baffled simply by the 
recalcitrance of the army. Mr. Firth at least credits the Protector with 
constitutional views of his own, and rightly holds that the rock on which 
he split was parliamentary rather than military. Yet, for all that, he 
hardly seems to have grasped, at least completely, the constitutional 
position assumed by the Protector, or to have asked himself how far that 
position was a mere temporary outcome of the situation, or how far it was 
based on a prevision of some elements entering into that constitution 
which was finally accepted by Englishmen, and which, in its essential 
elements, has stood for two centuries without change. To put the ques- 
tion in another way :—Within the last few months a statue of Cromwell 
has been erected in close proximity to the houses of parliament, and it 
may well be asked whether there is not some incongruity in this juxta- 
position. There can be little doubt that more than nine out of ten of 
Cromwell’s admirers would acknowledge the incongruity. Cromwell, 
they would say, was a great man, worthy of all admiration ; but he broke 
as many parliaments as Charles I, and his statue ought to have been 
raised at least as far off from the houses of parliament as that of the king 
at Charing Cross, though it would have been advisable to place it in the 
opposite direction, in order to avoid a conflict between the respective 
admirers of the two historical personages. 

To deliver a satisfactory judgment in this respect it is necessary to 
have a thorough understanding of the history of the first protectorate 
parliament. To those who are right about that, other things will fall 
easily into their places. To those who are wrong, no further knowledge 
will enable them to grasp the constitutional position of the protectorate. 
Mr. Firth, it must be admitted, has given what is, far and away, the most 
accurate account yet published of the proceedings of that parliament. 
With the exception of a curious slip by which it is stated that parliament 
‘restricted the Protector’s veto over legislation,’ whereas they really 
attempted to give him a veto where he had none before, there is nothing 
to complain of in his statement of facts, though it might have been well 
toadd that though parliament proposed to cut down the standing army to 
30,000, there is every reason to believe that it intended to fill up the place 
of the disbanded soldiers with a militia under the control of the local 
authorities. It is easy to see how objectionable such a scheme would be 
in Cromwell’s eyes, but it ought not to have been left unmentioned. 

What is lacking in Mr. Firth’s account of this parliament is that 
general appreciation of the constitutional position without which Crom- 
well cannot be judged with complete fairness. No doubt the strongest 
weapon in the armoury of the opposition is well put by him when he 
ascribes to them the view that to ‘ admit the right of any external power 
to limit the authority of parliament seemed to both [republican parties] a 
betrayal of the liberty of the nation.’ Mr. Firth, of course, knows quite 
well what a juggle is concealed under this word ‘ parliament.’ The single 
house without check or control between one election and another carried 
with it dangers of which England has known nothing from the Restoration 
to the present day. The house of commons now works under restraints 
which the Bradshaws and the Hazleriggs were determined to reject. 
It can make no laws without the approval of the house of lords. It 
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cannot vote a penny save at the proposition of a minister of the crown. 
It is liable to dissolution upon the advice of the prime minister at a 
moment’s notice. Such an assembly may have and has enormous powers. 
It is not, and cannot, by any one with ordinary political intelligence, be 
styled a sovereign assembly. What Cromwell fought against, and rightly 
fought against, was the sovereignty of asingle house. His methods were 
no doubt crude—the circumstances of the time forbade them to be other- 
wise ; but he stood on the side at least of the spirit of our modern parlia- 
mentary constitution, which has developed itself by quite other methods 
than any that the Protector dreamed of, yet after all in accordance with 
his general conception of that which was wise and right. There is no 
yeason why our present parliament should, on constitutional grounds, be 
ashamed of the neighbourhood of Cromwell’s statue. 

Mr. Firth, who rightly shows that the final breach between the Pro- 
tector and his first parliament came out of the army question, and not out 
of the question of toleration, has hardly put the difficulty in a form 
accurately representing the facts. His view is thus given (p. 413) :— 


At the same time [parliament] insisted that the control of the military 
forces of the nation should belong to parliament, not to the Protector. On this 
question Oliver could not yield. In his opinion and in the opinion of his 
council, 30,000 men were not suflicient to keep the three nations in peace. 


This, however, is not exactly accurate. No doubt the Protector dis- 
liked the disbandment, though he carried it out himself to a great 
extent a few months later. What caused the breach was that the 
house, though ready to grant supplies sufficient to keep up the 80,000 
men for about five years, left the whole question of the financial basis of 
the military establishment to be settled afresh when that period elapsed. 
The Protector reasonably argued that, with such a lever in its hands, 
the house might overthrow at its pleasure any constitutional barrier 
which might be erected against its omnipotence. If later generations 
have decided against the Protector’s methods of contending against the 
danger, it is not because they have found the danger unreal, but because 
they have called in the nation itself as arbiter. Unfortunately Cromwell 
was not in a position to do what William III did with ease. 

When once this fundamental object of the Protector is grasped, his 
anxiety to work with parliament without allowing parliament to be 
omnipotent, all that has been said by Mr. Firth and others about his 
inconsistency falls into a secondary place. The inconsistency was there, but 
it was an inconsistency with respect to means alone. There was no 
inconsistency as to aim. Though Cromwell, as Mr. Firth rightly 
points out, placed the interests of religious people before the interests of 
the nation as a whole, it should not be forgotten that his mode of showing 
favour to religious people was by establishing as far as was then possible 
a régime of liberty, not by granting them exclusive privileges. ‘ 

In dealing with the foreign policy of the protectorate, Mr. Firth puts 
the causes of Cromwell’s mistakes in a few words (p. 22) :-— 

When he became Protector, his European policy was inspired by the passions 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Its memories governed his attitude towards Austria 
and Sweden; he imagined that Leopold I [Ferdinand III would be more to the 
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purpose] was a second Ferdinand II, and dreamt of finding a new Gustavus 
in Charles X. 


When he comes to deal with Cromwell’s Baltic policy in detail, Mr. 
Firth might have laid more stress on the extraordinary infatuation with 
which the Protector convinced himself that the Roman catholic govern- 
ments had entered on a general conspiracy against all protestant ones; 
but after all it is impossible to convey a full account of Cromwell’s 
foreign policy in twenty pages, and to grasp his views on the ‘ protestant 
interest ’ it would be necessary to master the very considerable number of 
books—some of them published since Mr. Firth’s book was sent to press 
—which have issued during the last few years from the German and 
Swedish press. When, as is much to be hoped, Mr. Firth gives us a 
life of Cromwell on a larger scale, he will no doubt give his attention to 
these sources of information. When he does, he will see that there was 
the widest possible gulf between the persecution of protestants in the 
territories of Roman catholic powers and the imaginary combination 
between Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs to destroy Protestantism in 
Europe. SamueL R. GARDINER. 


Papst Innocenz XI, 1676-1689: Beitriige zur Geschichte seiner Politik 
und zur Charakteristik seiner Persénlichkeit. Von Dr. Max Immicu. 
(Berlin: Speyer und Peters. 1900.) 


ApoptTinG an order of procedure worthy of unqualified praise, Dr. Max 
Immich has followed up his recent research! into a specially notable and 
laborious effort of papal diplomacy under Innocent XI by a general inquiry 
into the principles and motives of the policy by which it was dictated. 
The effort in question was intended to avert, or at all events delay, the 
outbreak of a conflict between France and the empire concerning the 
settlement of the Palatinate after the death, in 1685, of the elector 
Charles; and Dr. Immich’s study of it has enabled him to base the con- 
cluding portion of his present essay upon a comparison at first hand of 
secretarial instructions and nunciatory reports with the briefs officially 
indicating the views and intentions of the Curia. The whole is an outline 
rather than a survey, but an outline from first to last full of suggestive- 
ness, and likely to prove useful to those students of the European crisis 
of 1688 who, while acknowledging that much light has been thrown 
upon its history by such labours as those of Onno Klopp, are aware that 
light, like most other things, calls for analysis. 

Dr. Immich takes an early opportunity of placing on record, in oppo- 
sition to Klopp and to Gérin (for whose detached contributions to the 
history of this pontificate he shows more respect than for the voluminous 
work of Michaud), his low estimate of the statesmanship and personal 
intelligence of Pope Innocent XI. He was not even well trained in 
ecclesiastical lore, and in secular politics he wholly lacked the invaluable 
gift of seeing with other eyes than his own. With an immovable belief 
in the rights of the holy see to the widest extent of authority to which any 
of his predecessors had laid claim, he combined the conviction, that he 
held a divine commission to work for peace among the chief powers of the 
west and for uniting them in resistance against the Turk, as the arch-foe 


? See the Eneiisu Historica Review, vol. xiv. (January 1899), pp. 169-70. 
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of their common faith. Herein lies the key to his changeful but consist- 
ent policy, not in any set antagonism to French influence or even to the 
particular system of self-aggrandisement dictated by the arrogance of the 
eldest son of the church, and still less in any inclination towards protestant 
ideas, in any notion of reunion except of one sort, or in any sympathy with 
tolerance unless as a political necessity. It was the fate of this the most 
pacific of popes that his pontificate began and ended with a practically 
general European war. He was not so pedantic as to follow the example 
of his predecessor in declining a share in the work of pacification at 
Nimeguen because of its being carried on in partibus infidelium ; and his 
protest against the peace actually concluded was purely formal, and applied 
only to the Nimeguen confirmation of the peace of Westphalia, whose 
concessions to the heretics the Curia had met with an inevitable non possu- 
mus. Of far greater significance were his contemporary positive efforts at 
Vienna and Warsaw for offensive operations against the Turks; and 
the provisional compact of 1678 between Poland and the sultan, due to 
French influence, may have first apprised him of the futility of the hopes 
placed by him, as they had been by no less an intelligence than that 
of Leibniz only a few years earlier, upon the ‘ pan-Christian ’ enthusiasm 
of Lewis XIV. As a matter of fact the French king had nothing 
more at heart than the preservation of a good understanding between 
Poland and the Turks, such as would enable the latter to throw their 
whole strength against the emperor. But neither was Leopold I inclined 
to lend a favourable ear to the warlike overtures of John Sobiesky, to 
which Innocent XI gave every diplomatic support in his power, and to 
which he was even ready to respond with a contribution from the 
exhausted papal treasury. The eyes of the emperor and the empire were 
turned westward, in constant apprehension of fresh spoliations and of 
designs which would not be satisfied till the imperial throne itself should 
have been compassed. The pope deprecated the aggressive policy of 
Lewis XIV, but he was far from desirous of joining or heading a league 
against him, whether in Italy or in Europe at large; nor is there any 
reason for ascribing to feelings of antagonism against the king of France 
and his policy either the attitude which no pontiff possessed by the con- 
victions of Innocent XI could have failed to take up in the conflict about 
the regale, or his courageous action some years later in the matter of the 
franchises des quartiers, really a question of Roman police and as such 
of vital interest to the credit of the papacy. 

The Austro-Polish alliance against the Turks of March 1683, and the 
subsequent victory of Sobiesky before Vienna, signified a triumph of the 
ideas of Pope Innocent XI, but it was a short-lived one. The Ratisbon 
compact of 1684, though not his work, was thoroughly acceptable to him 
as ‘making peace between the kings,’ and it is noteworthy how indifferent 
he was to the circumstance that all the gains of the provisional settlement 
accrued to France. Indeed, he proposed that the provisional cessions 
should be rendered permanent, and that Lorraine should be definitively 
made over to France, Duke Charles being compensated with (say) Tran- 
sylvania. But his ulterior hopes were to prove as futile as this particular 
project, and his scheme of uniting Lewis and Leopold against the Turk 
was to be overwhelmed by the outbreak of the war of the grand alliance 
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in the year of his death. He had, as we know, at one time entertained a 
reasonable hope of mediating with success in the question of the Palatinate 
inheritance ; and when Lewis XIV had chosen to make an international 
grievance of the Augsburg alliance of 1686 the pope had warmly 
advocated its annulment. The later phases in his bearing both as to the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes and the consequent persecutions, and as 
to the religious policy of James II in England, were dictated solely by 
his apprehensions of a European war. Gradually the action of Lewis 
XIV removed all doubts as to the certainty of the conflict; but even in 
the Cologne election dispute Innocent XI’s action was at least formally 
neutral, while that of the king, in the eruption of his wrath which ensued, 
forfeited the last pretext of dignity or measure. Strangely enough the 
courageous determination of Leopold to carry on simultaneously the war 
against the Turks and that against the western enemy of the empire 
was not due to the influence of the papal diplomacy ; at this very time 
Innocent XI found himself forced to lower the amount of his pecuniary 
support of the crusade. Not the less must he be allowed to have 
materially contributed during his pontificate to the success of the cause 
which was nearest to his heart, while, as Dr. Immich justly observes, he 
at the same time did much towards the establishment of the Austro- 
Hungarian state and towards the shifting of the centre of gravity of the 
Habsburg monarchy. A. W. Warp. 


Thomas Paine et la Révolution dans les Deux Mondes. Par Moncure 


D. Conway. Traduit de l’Anglais par Fixrx Rasse. (Paris: Plon. 
1900.) 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited by Moncurs D. 


Conway. Vols. I-IV. (London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1894-6.) 


Since the publication of his life of Paine in 1892 Mr. Conway has com- 
pleted his edition of Paine’s works, collecting in the process much new 
information about their author which was not before him when the bio- 
graphy was originally written. This new material and whatever additional 
matter has come to hand since 1896 are incorporated in the French version 
of the life now published. The book is not merely a translation of the 
English life ; it has been recast throughout, and while the accounts of 
Paine’s early life and his last years in America have been considerably 
abridged, his career during the French revolution is treated with greater 
fulness and clearness. For the history of either the French or American 
revolution, or for that of the democratic movement in England, these 
books are indispensable. Mr. Conway’s researches have been wide and 
thorough. The text of Paine’s writings has been carefully revised, and 
all circumstances connected with their publication minutely examined. 
In short, the editor’s work has been well done, and though Mr. Conway’s 
view of Paine is too one-sided to be accepted he has cleared Paine’s 
memory of many false charges, and produced an effective vindication of 
his character, if not a judicial estimate of his career and influence. 

It will be convenient to call attention to some of the new documents 
contained in this French life as compared with the English life of 1892. 
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Mr. J. G. Alger has given the author very valuable help. Paine’s part 
in drawing up the constitution published in Condorcet’s works, the place 
where he lived while in Paris, his connexion with the Theophilanthropists, 
and the precise date of Robespierre’s damnatory note about his in- 
tended accusation are all cleared up by Mr. Alger’s assistance (pp. 265, 
291, 308, 391). From notes by Paine himself, written in a copy of the 
‘Age of Reason,’ which was lately discovered in New York, Mr. Conway 
has obtained Paine’s own account of his arrest in December 1798 (p. 321), 
and from the archives of the French Foreign Office he has obtained 
conclusive proof of the tortuous intrigues by which Gouverneur Morris 
succeeded in preventing his release (p. 339 ; cf. ‘ Writings of Thomas Paine,’ 
iii. 159). Two letters from Jefferson to Paine are added, one from the 
Jefferson MSS., the other from the edition of his writings by Mr. P. L. 
Ford (pp. 313, 409). There is also a very remarkable letter from William 
Quittance, a Quaker, written in 1812, in answer to an English friend, 
giving an enthusiastically favourable account of Paine’s character and 
conduct. ‘If Paine’s soul is not saved,’ concludes Quittance, ‘all is 
cruelty, vanity, and vexation of spirit’ (p. 430). Amongst other docu- 
ments of special note are two memoirs by Beaumarchais on the aid given 
by France to the American revolution (pp. 73, 76, 85), a remarkable 
letter from Washington to Joseph Jones, 31 May 1780, on the weakness of 
congress and the increasing impotence of the American government 
(p. 117), and a fragment of the autobiography of E. C. Genet about his 
relations with Dumouriez and the Girondists, and concerning the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI (pp, 436-50). There are also less important additions 
and illustrations of Paine’s career, drawn from different sources, many of 
which have been previously published in Mr. Conway’s prefaces to his 
different writings. 

To conclude with a few criticisms of detail, it is unfortunate that 
twice over Mr. Conway should quote, to confirm his conclusions, the 
‘Journal of a Spy in Paris during the Reign of Terror,’ by Raoul Hesdin 
(p. 882; cf. ‘Writings of Thomas Paine,’ iv. 18). He appears not to 
have seen the conclusive proof published in this Review (xi. 594) that 
the so-called contemporary journal is a modern jew d’esprit. In the 
second place, the address sent by the London Constitutional Society 
to the Jacobin Club in May 1792, quoted on p. 210, is to be found 
printed in the Reports of the Committee of Secrecy of the House 
of Commons on the papers, belonging to the Society for Constitutional 
Information, &c., printed in 1794, at p. 24 of the Edinburgh edition of 
the appendix to the second report. It differs slightly from the two 
versions used by Mr. Conway. The address was read on 11 May 1792, 
and ordered to be published on 18 May. At this second meeting there 
was read a letter from Paine, dated 18 May 1792, announcing that, in 
view of his intended prosecution by the ministry and for other reasons, he 
was preparing to get out a cheap edition of the ‘Rights of Man.’ This 
letter seems to have escaped Mr. Conway’s notice (ibid. p. 26). On 15 June 
the society resolved to open a subscription for Paine’s benefit, and there 
are many other references to him in the letters addressed to the society. 

It is also worth noting that Paine’s song on the death of 
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General Wolfe! continued to be popular for many years, and was 
printed as a broadside by Pitis, Jennings, and other balladmongers of 
Seven Dials. Songs against Paine are very numerous, especially in the 
publications of the Society for Preserving Liberty and Property against 
Republicans and Levellers. See Association Papers, pt. ii. no. 3, p. 
16; no. 4, p. 15; nos. 5,14. Others, such as ‘ Tom Paine’s Life’ and ‘ The 
Reformer of England,’ were printed as broadsides, doubtless for the 
same society, though they bear no printer’s name. C. H. Fiera. 





The Campaign of 1815. By Witw1am O’Connor Morris. 
Grant Richards. 1900.) 


More has been written about the Waterloo campaign than about perhaps 
any event in history, and for very sufficient reasons. It keenly interests, 
and in different ways, the three foremost literary nations, and it was in 
itself highly remarkable. It was the shortest campaign on record: 
Napoleon’s army began crossing the Belgian frontier on Thursday morn- 
ing, and had ceased to exist by nightfall on Sunday. It was unusually 
dramatic in its vicissitudes and in the completeness of the catastrophe. 
It closed in total ruin the most extraordinary career in history. It 
ushered in a long period of European peace, during which new inventions 
began a great revolution in military methods, so that it in fact termi- 
nated an epoch in the history of the art of war. The evidence about it is 
vast in quantity, ranging from the actual orders given by the commanders- 
in-chief to the memoirs of simple captains and individual letters. 
Testimony of eye-witnesses exists in ample amount about almost every 
point of detail, but is often discrepant, and no more is likely to be 
unearthed. The historian is, therefore, driven to choosing the version of 
this or that detail which seems to him most in keeping with other known 
facts, and with his general conception of the whole. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that many books have 
been written about it, and doubtless more will be written. The fascina- 
tion of the subject may excuse, but hardly justifies, an author who devotes 
a large volume to reproducing in their extremest form views which have 
long ago been adduced, weighed, and found to be grossly exaggerated. 
It is fair to say that Mr. O’Connor Morris in his preface gives the 
reader ample notice that he is a violent partisan. Works which on the 
whole take something like his own view he declares to be impartial ; those 
which take a different line are stigmatised as incorrect or unfair. No 
doubt he is constitutionally unable, like some more distinguished men, to 
understand how any human being can honestly dissent from what he is 
himself convinced of. Nothing but genuine self-deception of this kind 
can explain his treating as admirable Napoleon’s St. Helena lucubrations, 
and denouncing every objection to their bona fides as contemptible and 
carping criticism. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris carries his passionate admiration for Napoleon to 
very great lengths. He repeats in their most violent form the stock attacks 
directed against the other actors inthe drama. The strategy of the allies 
was faulty to childishness: Wellington only escaped richly deserved defeat 
through the blunders of Napoleon’s subordinates, aided by the unexpected 


1 Writings, iv. 477. 
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endurance of his own troops: Napoleon’s plan of campaign was a 
miracle of skill, and the failures in execution were not his fault, but 
his misfortune. What cannot be denied to have been the result of his 
own orders is ascribed to illness overclouding his faculties; what can 
by any straining be imputed to others is unhesitatingly put down to their 
gross disobedience or equally gross incompetence. Mr. O’Connor Morris 
has read to singularly little purpose if he really believes that the 
emperor was in the habit of giving to his lieutenants merely general 
indications of the task he desired them to discharge, and putting on them 
the responsibility of devising the means. Every one who has studied 
Napoleon’s Correspondence with his eyes open knows that the exact 
contrary is more often true: his orders go into detail to an unusual 
extent. Given Napoleon’s extraordinary mastery of detail, this method 
was natural, and in many cases answered well; but he often carried 
it too far, and then, like his inveterate habit of expecting people to 
fulfil his orders without adequate means, it worked mischief. Indeed 
the defeats sustained by his generals when holding separate command 
have often been said to be largely due to this: they were expected to 
carry out to the letter the commands of their master, and lost the habit of 
independent judgment. 

There were, of course, sundry mistakes made on both sides ; there never 
was a campaign without them. Some were genuine mistakes, like 
Napoleon’s own over-readiness to assume that the Prussians would 
retreat eastwards after Ligny, or like Reille’s allowing his whole corps to 
be drawn into the attack on Hougoumont, and so letting it be neutralised 
by a force amounting to a mere fraction of its strength. Others were 
more or less justified by the knowledge possessed at the moment, though 
that knowledge proved afterwards to have been incorrect or defective. 
Thus when Wellington, on the afternoon of 15 June, postponed ordering 
the concentration of his army on Nivelles, he only knew that French 
troops had crossed the frontier towards Charleroi about 3 a.m. If he had 
received this news eight hours earlier, as he well might, with later 
reports showing the strength of their advance, the whole course of 
events would probably have been different. It is reasonable enough to 
point out, in the light of after knowledge, that this or that step, or 
omission, or delay, led to unfortunate consequences, or was only saved from 
entailing disaster by a corresponding mistake on the part of the enemy. 
It is quite another thing to distribute praise and blame in accordance 
not with what the generals then knew, but with what the critic has since 
discovered. Still less profitable and reasonable is it to isolate a particular 
movement, and to assume that if that had been carried out in a totally 
different way the enemy would have taken no steps to counteract it. 

It is on Grouchy’s management of his separate command that 
Napoleon’s adulators lay the most stress. According to them Napoleon 
would have won Waterloo, or at least not have been defeated, but for 
Grouchy’s misconduct. Mr. O’Connor Morris waxes eloquent on this 
topic, going so far as to dub Grouchy the evil genius of France. If 
there are degrees in infallibility, he is more cocksure on this than on 
any other point in the whole campaign. Let us see, then, on what this 
unhesitating verdict rests. 
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On the morrow of Ligny Napoleon placed some 33,000 men under 
Grouchy, who was tofollow up the defeated Prussians. He informed Grouchy 
verbally that he should pursue Wellington, whom he rightly assumed to 
be in retreat from Quatre Bras, and attack him if he stood to fight south 
of the forest of Soignes. After this he gave him some written orders, 
which were the only ones that Grouchy received till too late on the 18th 
to be of any practical use. These orders, after detailing the force 
entrusted to Grouchy, ran as follows :— 


Vous vous ferez éclairer sur la direction de Namur et de Maestricht, et 
vous poursuivrez l’ennemi. Eclairez sa marche et instruisez-moi de ses 
mouvements, de maniére que je puisse pénétrer ce qu’il veut faire. Je porte 
mon quartier général aux Quatre-Chemins, oi ce matin étaient encore les 
Anglais. Notre communication sera donc directe par la route pavée de Namur. 
. - - lest important de pénétrer ce que l’ennemi veut faire: ou il se sépare 
des Anglais, ou ils veulent se réunir encore pour couvrir Bruxelles et Liége, en 
tentant le sort d’une nouvelle bataille. Dans tous les cas tenez constamment 
vos deux corps d’infanterie réunis dans une lieue de terrain, et occupez tous 
les soirs une bonne position militaire, ayant plusieurs débouchés de retraite. 


The instructions to pursue the Prussians and to communicate by the 
Namur-Nivelles road are definite enough. The last clause obviously 
contemplates a prolonged detachment of Grouchy’s command, instead of 
reunion with the main body next day, and another conflict with the 
Prussians when they should have retreated far enough to be able to offer 
battle again. The language about the enemy’s possible purpose is, on 
the contrary, more than vague. Either Bliicher is going to separate from 
the English (which is what Napoleon at the time believed, from the very 
imperfect reconnaissance made by his cavalry that morning) or the allies 
are going to unite to cover Brussels and Liége—a thing impossible on the 
face of it. Itis, indeed, suggested that et between the two names is a mere 
slip of the pen for ow, but it was equally impossible for Wellington so to 
move as to join Bliicher in a position for covering Liége. Anyhow these 
conjectures give Grouchy no help: they leave him with the one definite duty 
of following up the Prussians. He certainly did not do this with all 
possible vigour, but this was not altogether his fault. His subordinates, 
Gérard and Vandamme, both resented being put under his orders and were 
difficult to manage. His infantry had borne the brunt of the fighting at 
Ligny, which lasted till past 10 o’clock at night, and were therefore by no 
means fresh. It took time also to‘obtain information about the enemy. All 
things considered, he cannot be fairly blamed for not advancing further 
than Gembloux that evening; but he clearly might have moved on 
the 18th much earlier than, in fact, he did. 

The second item of the indictment against Grouchy is that he ought 
on the 18th to have moved straight on the bridges of the Dyle. He had 
by that time ascertained that a large part of the Prussian army had 
retreated on Wavre, from whence it was possible for them to march west- 
wards to join Wellington. Therefore, it is said, Grouchy obviously ought 
to have crossed the Dyle at once: if Bliicher was moving northwards he 
could be followed as well on one bank as on the other; if westwards, it 
was essential that he should be attacked and prevented from helping 
Wellington. This view has some prima-facie force, but it is open to one 
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serious objection. The passage of the Dyle must be a very slow business : 
the bridge at Mousty was then only a wooden foot bridge; that at 
Ottignies—the more distant of the two—was indeed of stone, but was 
narrow, and was approached by a bad country road leading diagonally 
down a steep slope—an ideal place for guns and wagons to get into 
trouble. For 33,000 men to cross by these bridges would have involved 
a delay greater or less according to the exact order of march and other 
details, but for which three hours is a very small estimate. The 
Prussians, who were not asleep, would have had ample time to resist 
and still further delay the passage of Grouchy’s army, even if they did 
not succeed in entirely preventing it. To do this they might very: 
probably have employed not only Thielemann’s corps, which was in 
fact left at Wavre to contain Grouchy, but also Pirch’s; but .Biilow 
had already started for Waterloo long before Grouchy could have reached. 
Ottignies. Both he and Ziethen could have marched to Waterloo 
undisturbed, and it was they who turned the scale there. It is quite true 
that Bliicher or Gneisenau might have committed the gross error of 
suspending the vital movement of the campaign in order to face what 
could only be a detachment from the French army ; but it is absurd to 
take for granted that they would have been guilty of such folly, and, 
unless they had done so, Grouchy’s passage of the Dyle could at best have 
achieved little. That he would have done well to attempt it is a perfectly 
reasonable view, but it is not reasonable to declare that his not doing so 
was inexcusable neglect of a plain duty. 

Grouchy’s information led him to believe, as his report to Napoleon 
shows, that the bulk of the Prussian army was retreating on Brussels, 
and that some part of it was to the north-east of him. To cross the 
Dyle was to open to the latter free access to Napoleon’s communications, 
and also to delay his pursuit of the main body, which could not be pre- 
vented from joining Wellington if the latter was also retiring on Brussels, 
as was likely enough, but might be harassed on its march. Seeing what 
an exacting master Napoleon was, how implicitly he expected to be 
obeyed, and how much more likely he was to be right than wrong in his 
military judgment, it was no wonder that Grouchy acted on the letter of 
his instructions. It is a flagrant instance of Napoleon’s habitual unfair- 
ness in shifting blame on to his lieutenants that he, at St. Helena, spoke 
of this as a gross déreliction of duty, seeing that he himself in the 
despatch dated 10 a.m. on the 18th approved Grouchy’s intended move- 
ment on Wavre, then in process of execution. It is true that Marbot 
represents himself as having been sent immediately afterwards by 
Napoleon to meet Grouchy, who would be coming across the Dyle at 
Ottignies. No one, however, who knows how much romancing there is 
in Marbot’s memoirs, to say nothing of careless errors, will hesitate to 
prefer the evidence of a written document; and, after all, Marbot’s story 
might only have been antedated two or three hours. The suggestion 
that the despatch was Soult’s, and that he misrepresented his master’s 
meaning, is an instance of the desperate straits to which Napoleon’s 
advocates are reduced. It is inconceivable that if he was impatiently 
looking for Grouchy’s appearance he should have given Soult any instruc- 
tions but to say so. Three hours later Napoleon had awakened tohis danger 
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from Bliicher, and then his orders to Grouchy were plain enough, though 
necessarily too late. If Napoleon, the incomparable strategist, possessing 
the same information as Grouchy about the Prussians, and the knowledge 
of Wellington’s position, which Grouchy could not have, had not fore- 
seen the chance that Bliicher would move westwards from Wavre to join 
Wellington at Waterloo, why is Grouchy to be denounced as an incapable 
blunderer because he did not discern it as certain ? 

The line of march on Walhain, which Grouchy followed on the 
morning of the 18th, is not perceptibly longer, as a careful study of the 
very perplexing cross roads will show, than any other route from 
Gembloux to Ottignies. Hence he was, in fact, losing nothing by 
pursuing it, though no one on his behalf has even suggested, among 
the confused and not always candid pleas employed to meet the storm of 
censure directed at him, that he had in his mind at that time any idea of 
making for the bridges of the Dyle. While his force was halted for food 
the opening cannonade at Waterloo began. Gérard and others urged 
Grouchy to march to the cannon, and there was a stormy debate in the 
garden of the house at Walhain, where they were breakfasting. Grouchy, 
however, decided to abide by the emperor’s instructions as he understood 
them, and for this he has been generally condemned. To attempt crossing 
the Dyle could do no harm, and might have been productive of some 
little good. Whatever he did, however, could have made no material 
difference at Waterloo, as a little consideration of facts relating to the 
ground will suffice to show. 

In all that part of Belgium the highroads are roughly paved; they 
are perfectly solid, but fatiguing, and therefore slow to walk over, espe- 
cially when rain has coated the stones with dirt. The cross roads are little 
better than cart tracks, affording fairly good going in dry weather, but 
deep in mud after rain. The only difference between the state of things 
now and in 1815 is that a few more roads have been paved, notably that 
of Bliicher’s march. Moreover the ground is extremely uneven, though 
the differences of level are nowhere much over 200 feet,' and many of 
the little slopes are steep. Last of the Dyle the country is more nearly 
level ; the difficulties to troops marching there, after the very heavy rain 
of 17 June, must have been the same in kind, though less in degree, as 
those encountered by Biilow’s men, which prevented their accomplishing 
above a mile an hour, in spite of all Bliicher’s zeal in urging them on; 
and Grouchy’s march west of the Dyle would have been over ground closely 
resembling that traversed by Bilow, though nowhere quite so high as 
St. Lambert. Now Walhain is distant from Ottignies about six and a half 
miles as the crow flies, and the roads are winding and indirect, so that 
practically the distance was at least eight miles of miry lanes, growing 
worse for each successive battalion. A straight line on the map from 
Ottignies to Maransart measures about five miles, but the ground is more 
hilly and the roads equally indirect, so that the distance to be marched 
is nearly seven; and even at Maransart Grouchy’s troops would have 
had to get up out of the muddy ravine of the Lasne, which caused Biilow 
so much delay and trouble. It was nearly 12 o’clock when the Waterloo 


' This was my own estimate of the height of St. Lambert above the Lasne; my 
companion, long habituated to judge of heights, thought the difference greater. 
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cannon opened. Assuming that Grouchy’s men had then finished their 
midday meal, and could have moved off in a few minutes, they had to 
accomplish, before they could approach the battle-field, fifteen miles over 
ground such as has been described, besides the passage of the Dyle, which 
must necessarily have involved much delay as the bridges then were. 
Moreover the soldiers alone, with no guns and no ammunition carts, 
would have been of little use; and the history of Biilow’s march shows 
what time and labour it cost thet day to bring them along. A fast 
walker, trying in how short a time he could cover the distance, with the 
ground miry from rain, but in colder weather, found that he could not 
manage more than two and a quarter miles per hour from Walhain to 
Planchenoit. It is a very sanguine estimate to calculate that a body of 
troops, whatever their eagerness, would move at more than two-thirds 
of the pace of a gingle pedestrian, who moreover was in no way impeded 
by the bridges. Is it credible that a single man of Grouchy’s army, 
apart from cavalry, which might doubtless have moved faster at the cost 
of cutting up the lanes in front of the infantry, could have reached 
Waterloo that night, even if the Prussians had not resisted their march ? 
Of course it is argued that Grouchy need never have approached 
Waterloo, that the mere fact of his appearance on the scene would have 
paralysed the Prussians and saved Napoleon. This might have been the 
case earlier in the day, as has been already said, if the Prussians had 
been foolish enough to be so easily scared. But by the time the head of 
Grouchy’s force, leaving Walhain at midday,? could have begun to cross 
the Dyle, Biilow was already engaged and Ziethen marching by the 
northern road. If Thielemann had not moved in time to dispute 
Grouchy’s passage, Pirch might have been held back, no doubt; but, 
seeing how small was the share which Pirch’s corps had in the battle of 
Waterloo, this would have counted for little. Grouchy’s narrow view of 
his duty prevented his trying the experiment ; but it is only on the map, 
not on the real ground, that he could have saved Napoleon from defeat. 
Reliance upon what appears on the face of a map, while ignoring the 
details of ground and other matters which a map, from the nature of the 
case, cannot show, is a dangerous mistake for commanders in the field, as 
all the world knows, and it is an equally fruitful source of error in 
military criticism. Whether Mr. O’Connor Morris has ever seen the 
theatre of the Waterloo campaign does not appear; ifso he has made 
poor use of his eyes. Perhaps he only follows the statements of previous 
writers, and he certainly does not go nearly so far wrong as many of them 
about the topography. Thiers, for instance, the first writer to give wide 
currency to the Grouchy fable, misrepresents distances, &c., with an 
audacity probably unequalled since. Whether it was worth while to dish 
up again a story which Thiers has already set forth with great brilliancy 
of style, and exceptional skill in garbling facts, is a question which hardly 
needs a direct answer. H. B. Georae. 


The Semitic Series, which aims at stating ‘in popularly scientific form ' 
the results of recent research in the history of the Semitic races, opens 
* Part of Grouchy’s troops were in advance of Walhain, but by the time that 


orders reached them they would have had no appreciable start: they would merely 
have formed the head of his column. i 
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with Babylonians and Assyrians : Life and Customs, by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce (London: Nimmo, 1900). It is always a pleasure to read 
Professor Sayce. There is never a hitch in his argument, and barely a 
suggestion of difficulty in one of the most difficult of studies. Yet the 
volume is disappointing. We seem to have read it all before in the 
author’s ‘Hibbert Lectures’ (1887), in his ‘Early Israel’ (1899), and 
other works. Unless, therefore, some new facts are presented or some 
defects corrected, we fail to see the need for repeating what has been well 
enough said before. Professor Sayce is so full of his subject that he 
evidently has no trouble in producing volume after volume on hardly 
varying aspects of the same theme, but for that very reason we are 
justified in expecting that he will take account of the most recent dis- 
coveries and the conclusions or speculations based upon them. This is 
just what we do not find. The same views which he held when evidence 
was scanty he now holds, when the accumulation of facts might at least 
have modified them. For instance,‘ we have no reason to dispute’ the 
date, 3800 B.c., assigned to Sargon of Akkad, and it is not mentioned that 
some competent scholars put him nearly 1,000 years later; the old story 
about Chedorlaomer is again put forward (happily with a corrective note 
by the editor), although Scheil’s translation of the letter is now, we 
believe, universally discredited. There seems to be no hint of the diffi- 
culties of the great Sumerian question. There are, besides, several 
smaller points in which the Professor disturbs our confidence by ignoring 
the results of recent research. Throughout the volume there is a tendency 
to emphasise resemblances and to pass lightly over differences, an almost 
oriental effort to please the popular reader. The misprints are numerous : 
e.g. Arisch for Arwch, and hundredths for hundredth (p. 114); lingua 
panca (p. 157); wniform for cuneiform (p. 205); weight for night 
(p. 266). Whatever may be said of the spellings ‘honor’ and ‘ labor,’ 
‘neighborhood ’ seems quite inexcusable. X. 


The first two volumes of the Mélanges de Littérature et d’ Histoire 
Religieuse, publiés a V'occasion du Jubilé Episcopal de Monseigneur de 
Cabriéres, Evéque de Montpellier, were noticed in this Review, ante, 
p. 192. A third volume of over 600 pages (Paris: A. Picard, 1899) com- 
pletes the publication which commemorates Monseigneur de Cabriéres’s 
episcopal jubilee, and its bulk bears eloquent testimony to the high 
estimation in which he is held. In the present volume the paper 
most likely to prove of interest to English readers is that of M. Ulysse 
Chevalier, the famous bibliographer, on the renaissance of liturgical 
studies. Two parts of the same memoir have appeared elsewhere, one 
relating to England in L’ Université Catholique of 1897. The present 
part gives a bibliography of recent works under the names of the French 
bishoprics and abbeys. M. Chevalier’s paper is followed by another 
which is likewise of interest to bibliographers, by M. Emile Bonnet, on 
works relating to the diocese of Maguelone-Montpellier. M. B. 


The interest attaching to the history of the Abbey of Fulda and the 
many forgeries which perplex students of its documents make us welcome 
the prospect of a Codex Diplomaticus Fuldensis. For such a work Professor 
i. Heydenreich has prepared the way byan elaborate, if somewhat confused, 
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account of the earliest existing cartulary of the monastery, which is 
remarkable as being written in part by Anglo-Saxon hands of the ninth 
century (Das dilteste Fuldaer Cartular im Staatsarchive zu Marburg. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1899). The cartulary was previously by no means 
unknown, but had never been adequately described and analysed. The 
present essay, though not in all respects satisfactory, marks a step in 
advance. It is illustrated by two good photographic facsimiles. Y. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record 
Office, of which the first volume appeared in 1890, has now reached its 
third (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1900), which, besides continuing 
the series of deeds of the treasury of the receipt of the exchequer, those 
formerly in the court of augmentations, and those of the court of chancery, 
breaks ground upon a new class, the deeds of the queen’s remembrancer’s 
department of the exchequer. Altogether the three volumes give an 
account of more than 15,000 documents. It would have been more 
methodical if each class had been described in a separate series of volumes, 
but we are not sure that for practical purposes anything is lost by the 
arrangement adopted; for the great majority of the deeds consist of 
ordinary grants of land, of all dates from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, and their appearance in one or another collection is almost a 
matter of chance. The bonds to Jews in the queen’s remembrancer’s 
department are of special interest. It is a pity that in the index of places 
all entries are mixed together, and it does not state whether a place is that 
to which a deed relates or that at which it was drawn up, or, again, that 
to which one of the parties or witnesses belonged. In the last case the 
entry seems to be repeated in the index of persons, and might therefore 
have been omitted in the index of places. We note the point because it is 
through the indexes that this mass of miscellaneous materials will have 
to be used; they should therefore be made as serviceable as they can be 
made. Z. 


The third book of Dr. Alexander Cartellieri’s exhaustive biography, 
Philip II August, Kénig von Frankreich (Leipzig: F. Meyer, 1900), 
has all the merits of the earlier sections, with some additional attractions. 
We have now a table of contents, an index, notes, a collection of 
unprinted documents, and four genealogical tables. To the text are 
also prefixed two prefaces, one of 1898, one of 1900. The method of 
printing and arrangement are indeed a little chaotic; but when once 
they are mestzred there is nothing but admiration to be given to Dr. 
Cartellieri’s minute and satisfying investigation. The present book is 
concerned with the third stage of Philip’s career, that of the contest 
with Henry II, and it concludes with the English king’s death. Among 
details of special interest may be observed the sketch of Bela III of 
Hungary, who married the widowed Margaret, the account of the fatal 
illness of Geoffrey, son of Henry II, various references to connexions 
with the eastern empire, including Henry II’s vigorous description, to 
the inquiring Manuel, of the martial qualities of the Welsh, the 
characterisation*of William, archbishop of Rheims, and the appreciation 
(though hardly, perhaps, in sufficient detail) of the important position of 
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Tournai. The volume shows that Dr. Cartellieri knows the English 
chroniclers as well as his earlier instalment proved him to know the 
Frankish and Burgundian. The only addition that one might desire to the 
present volume is a fuller discussion of the question of Anjou and the 
seneschalship of France. We do not understand why Dr. Cartellieri gives 
his hero the territorial style Kénig von Frankreich, unusual, if not 
indeed unknown, among the chroniclers. Among the documents printed 
for the first time are some interesting letters as to the dowries of Margaret 
and Adelais. In the first of these Philip, writing to Henry II, says 
bluntly, Soror nostra questione multiplict nos pulsat cottidie. Nec 
debemus nec volumus sustinere quod eam dote sua preswmitis defraudare. 
W. H. H. 


In La Politique Pontificale et le Retour du Saint-Siége d Rome en 
1376 (Paris: E. Bouiilon, 1899) M. Léon Mirot carefully dissects the 
somewhat complicated European situation, which made the return of 
Gregory XI to Rome ultimately inevitable, but postponed it until the 
autumn of 1376. Itis a very competent historical study, mainly based 
upon the author’s researches in the Vatican archives while a member of 
the French School in Rome. An appendix contains the expenses of the 
return from the roll of papal accounts preserved there. In printing these 
documents M. Mirot had been anticipated by Monsignor Kirsch in a 
volume of the Gérres-Gesellschaft publications, but in the classified form 
in which he presents them they will be more useful to the historical 
student. The historian of Edward III’s reign will find a good analysis 
of those efforts of Gregory to bring about peace between England and 
France, his anxiety to complete which contributed as much as anything 
to retard his departure from Avignon. J.T. 


Dr. Thomas Wilson’s Blue-Beard: a Contribution to History and 
Folk-Lore (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899) is a terribly amateurish 
piece of work. The identification of the notorious Marshal Gilles de 
Retz with the nursery Bluebeard is accepted without discussion, though 
it was little children and not wives that this almost incredible criminal 
made away with. An uncritical bibliography of the Bluebeard story has 
no claim to be considered a contribution to folklore, and Dr. Wilson’s 
ability to add to historical knowledge may be gauged by his statement 
(p. 18) that Edward III was king of England in 1420 and an ally of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, and by his evident impression (p. 18) that 
the English conquests in France in the fifteenth century were chiefly in 
the south. The author gives an English version of considerable portions 
of the original Latin record of the marshal’s trial, but no confidence can 
be felt in a translator who as often as not leaves the proper names in 
the genitive or ablative case. His conception of the relative value of 
authorities is illustrated by the juxtaposition of references to Quicherat’s 
elaborate ‘ Procés de Jeanne d’Arc’ and a forgotten life of that heroine 
by Harriet Parr. It is news too to learn that Sir Henry Maine wrote ‘a 
great work on the ‘“‘ History of Common Law ”’’ (p. 96). é. &. 


As a result of careful study of the material already available, to 
which he has added by personal researches among the Paris and Lyons 
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archives, M. H. Hauser presents us with a clear and popular account of the 
condition of the working classes in France during a period of which we 
know, perhaps, less than of those which preceded and followed it (Owvriers 
du Temps Passé ; XV*-XVI* Siécles. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1899). The 
old conditions under which the organisation of labour was more or less 
uniform and stable were passing away; many forces were at work pro- 
ducing change in many directions, and affecting the industrial no less 
than the political and the religious system. M. Hauser contends that 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and until the edict of 1581, 
the villes jurées, in which labour was organised, were in a minority, and 
were not uniformly successful in attaining their ends. In many places, 
especially where royal influence was powerful, industry was regulated on 
the model of the Paris crafts, but freedom of labour, unhampered by 
corporate restrictions, was more common. In either case, however, it 
seems clear that in France the rank and file of the workers were passing 
through evil days. Long hours of work, unequal conditions of con- 
tract, in some cases a maximum wage fixed by external authority, and 
allowing inadequately for a rise in general prices, increasing difficulty in 
obtaining recognition as master craftsmen, repeated attempts to suppress 
their fraternities and combinations—all these conditions would seem to 
justify M. Hauser’s general conclusion that while the master may have 
reaped a considerable harvest the journeyman and the apprentice had 
little reason to consider the period as a golden age. A vivid and detailed 
description of a tric, or strike, among the journeymen printers of Lyons, 
and of a similar agitation among their fellows at Paris about the same 
time, is curiously modern in its details as to methods and aims. The 
struggle almost completely suspended work for more than three years 
(1589-1542) in the workshops; then, by royal edicts, the masters were 
enabled to hold their own in all matters under dispute. But the demand 
of the master printers for further support from the crown nearly thirty 
years later shows how unsuccessful were the edicts in crushing the spirit 
of the men who continued to combine and to resist. E. A. McA. 


Miss Annie Hamilton has now reached the last century of her 
task (History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, by Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, translated from the fourth German edition. Vol. vii. 
parts 1 and 2. London: Bell, 1900), for these volumes extend to the 
death of Alexander VI in 1503, while they also comprise the valuable 
chapters on the Renaissance of Italy in the fifteenth century. They 
yield, therefore, to none of their predecessors in the interest of the 
subject matter, while practice has conferred upon the translator a lighter 
touch than she could claim at her first essay. A. 


The Acts of Uniformity : their Scope and Effect, by T. A. Lacey, M.A. 
(London : Rivingtons, 1900), is a short essay which deserves the notice of 
students of ecclesiastical history, for Mr. Lacey makes his points clearly, 
and some of them, if not absolutely new, are newly fashioned. In’ parti- 
cular he has a theory which seems plausible about the mysterious paper 
at the Record Office which endeavours to assert that in the first year of 
Elizabeth the Book of Common Prayer was sanctioned by Convocation. 
That first and last parliament has done very little in the way of compiling 
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or altering Prayer Books, Mr. Lacey ably argues. He seems, however, to 
be going too far or to be using words in an unusual sense when, as we 
read him, he denies that the Prayer Book was ‘ authorised’ by or bore 
the ‘authority’ of parliament. If, to use an illustration of his own, 
parliament commanded that Euclid’s ‘ Elements’ and no other book of 
geometry should be read in the universities, surely parliament would have 
‘authorised’ this book. B. 





In Die englische Diplomatie in Deutschland zur Zeit Eduards VI 
und Mariens (Breslau: M. and H. Marcus, 1900), his imaugural 
dissertation for the doctorate in Breslau University, Dr. Arnold Oskar 
Meyer wisely does not attempt to narrate the history of English 
diplomacy in Germany during those reigns. In his first part Dr. Meyer 
describes the technique of English diplomacy in the sixteenth century ; 
he shows under what conditions English diplomatists worked, by what 
means they collected their information and forwarded their despatches, 
how they were treated by their own and foreign courts, and how tbeir 
services were requited. In the second part he gives adequate and 
interesting accounts of the various ambassadors and agents employed in 
Germany, of their respective religious and political views, of the nature 
of the information they supplied and its varying degrees of credibility. 
The idea of the dissertation is an excellent one, and it is a matter for 
regret that similar technological studies of other departments of govern- 
meat are so rarely produced, especially in England. So far as it goes 
Dr. Meyer’s is a thorough piece of work; he gives a useful bibliography, 
and bis list of errata in the * Calendar of Foreign State Papers’ shows that 
he has used his authorities with acuteness and discrimination. It is a pity 
that its uncalendared and generally chaotic state debarred him from 
using the diplomatic correspondence of the time preserved among the 
Harleian and Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. A. ¥. P. 


Dr. W. Behring has published a pamphlet, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Stadt Elbing, as a first instalment Zur Geschichte des ‘ Danziger 
Anlaufs’ (Elbing, 1900). In 1577 the king of Poland transferred the 
staple of Polish goods from rebellious Danzig to Elbing, where the towns- 
people, only too glad to damage their commercial rival, allowed the Poles 
to trade directly with merchants abroad. But as soon as the king had 
given up the siege of Danzig the Danzigers, assisted by Danish ships, 
surprised Elbing, fired its suburbs, and barricaded its port. One of the 
consequences of the bitter hatred thus aroused between the neighbouring 
Baltic towns was the privilege of English merchants to reside at Elbing, 
It is this ‘English residence’ of which the author is making a special 
study, the present paper forming its introduction. He appends eight un- 
edited documents of 1577 in Latin, German, and Danish. F. L. 


With the publication of The Narrative of General Venables, and the 
accompanying papers, edited by Mr. C. H. Firth for the Royal Historical 
Society (London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1900), added to the already 
published material, the final conclusion would seem to be reached with regard 
to the British expedition to the West Indies in 1655. We cannot but realise 
that Venables was an indifferent general, who received indifferent treat- 
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ment; that the expedition was mismanaged and bungled over from the 
first, and that it was mainly the good fortune which has played so great 
a part in English history which gave us, as its outcome, Jamaica. The 
volume makes a very welcome supplement to the Clarke Papers. 


Major Hume, who had already wriiten a history of Spain down to 
the death of Charles III in 1788, has now in Modern Spain, 1788- 
1898 (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1899), continued the story of that 
country down to the present period. It can have been no easy task to 
describe within the limits of the Story of the Nations series the in- 
volved and often obscure course of modern Spanish history. But the 
author’s great personal knowledge of the subject, his residence in Spain, 
his acquaintance with the language, and the oral traditions, which he 
has received from relatives and friends, have enabled him to write a 
vivid and interesting account of Charles 1V and Godoy ; of the memorable 
Dos de Mayo; the Peninsular war; the despotism of Fernando VII; 
the origin of Carlism, which he pronounces to be now dead ; the ‘ Spanish 
marriages,’ the blame for which, he thinks, was not wholly with the 
French ; the complex character of Isabel II, whom he considers ‘as much 
sinned against as sinning ;’ the utter chaos at her fall ; the unchivalrous 
treatment of Amadeo by the Spaniards; the well-meaning efforts of 
Alphonso XII; and the tactful conduct of the present queen regent. 
The short economic, literary, and artistic summaries afford a relief to the 
constant pronunciamientos. But a careful perusal of the book reveals 
a number of small errors which require revision. The spelling of 
proper names is arbitrary: thus Major Hume sometimes writes 
‘Ferdinand’ and sometimes ‘Fernando,’ sometimes ‘ Corunna’ and some- 
times ‘ Corufia,’ in one place ‘ Tetuan’ and in another ‘ Teutan ;’ while 
‘Pilnitz’ with one ‘1’ and ‘Tuilleries’ with two, ‘ Luneville’ without an 
accent and ‘ Pozzi di Borgo’ are monstrous. ‘ Charles 1X’ (p. 275) is a slip 
for ‘Charles X ;’ the same person appears now as ‘ Colvo’ and now as 
‘Calvo,’ the same place now as ‘ Port St. Mary’ and now as ‘ Port St, 
Mary’s,’ and the printer has mangled several French words on pp. 145 n., 
151 7., and 889. Ina long sentence on p. 128 the grammar disappears, 
while ‘it’ and ‘they,’ both referring to the same noun, are awkward 
(p. 415). The repeated use of ‘ voyage’ for a land journey is also more 
French than English. W. M. 





In one respect the fourth volume of Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1899) shows an improvement upon those which have been already 
criticised in this Review. He has learnt to deal with military operations 
more vividly and effectively. His descriptions of the battle of Gettysburg 
and the capture of Vicksburg are better than anything in the earlier volumes. 
Mr. Rhodes, too, shows the same combination of earnest conviction with 
sober and judicial moderation. One serious defect, however, runs through 
the whole book. We hear nothing of the internal affairs of the southern 
confederation, of the temper and hopes of her people, of the character of 
her leading statesmen and soldiers. It might be Mr. Rhodes’s intention 
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to supplement this in another volume, but if so the intended arrangement 
is somewhat curious. As it is there is something rather anomalous in a 
history of the war of secession from which we gain no definite conception 
of Lee and Jackson as soldiers, of Davies and Benjamin as politicians. 
The conduct of the war on the northern side bristles with controversia} 
issues. Mr. Rhodes seems somewhat too lenient to the gross inepti- 
tude of that pretentious blunderer Pope; he shows no wish to palliate 
Grant’s failings as a man, but he deals tenderly with his worst military 
error, his persistent waste of life in the battles of the wilderness. On 
the other hand he hardly does justice to the patient labour whereby 
McClellan and Halleck converted the brave, undisciplined mob of Bull 
Run into the finished weapon with which Meade and Grant and Sherman 
won their victories. But even if we grant these defects (and their exist- 
ence is a matter of opinion) Mr. Rhodes’s last volume still remains, 
with the one strange omission which I have noted, a full, intelligent, and 
eminently honest history of the great struggle against slavery. 
J. A. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE MEDIEVAL EMPIRE.’ 


I wisH, without disputing general impressions, to comment upon some 
points in Mr. Bass Mullinger’s review of my book upon the ‘ Medieval 
Empire,’ which appeared in the last number of this Revirw. 

1. The conclusions which I formed after reading the evidence for 
early Bavarian history were (a) that since the conquest of Theodebert 
Bavaria was theoretically regarded as part of the Frankish empire, 
(3) that there was very little sign of racial feeling in Bavaria or of racial 
opposition to the Franks. In this respect Bavaria is a contrast to 
Saxony. Iam willing to admit that the Frankish supremacy was for long 
periods not practically exercised—at any rate there are gaps in the 
evidence—and also that from time to time the Bavarian dukes conspired 
against the Franks. A document of Charles the Great says ducatus 
Baioarie ex regno nostro Francorum aliquibus temporibus infideliter per 
malignos homines Odilonem et Tassilonem alienatus fuit,' indicating at 
once the theory and the fact of resistance to it. But I was studying the 
question of racial feeling, and the intrigues of the ducal family—which 
was probably Frankish in origin—did not concern me. The accounts 
given of Odilo’s campaign in 743 bear out my view. He summons 
Saxons and Slaves, not to speak of Aquitanians, and yet one battle gives 
his country to the Franks. I am sure that if my critic goes to the 
evidence with the question before his mind, ‘ Was there any strong racial 
feeling in Bavaria in the seventh or eighth century?’ he will agree 
with me. 

2. My critic proceeds: ‘ ‘‘ It is a remarkable fact,” observes Mr. Fisher, 
“that the Agilofing dukes have left no memories behind them. The 
dynasty fell without a protest” (i. 61). This statement is very remark- 
able indeed.’ 


1 Kleinmayern, Juvavia, ‘ Diplomatischer Anhang,’ n. 8, p. 48. 
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The italics and the first full stop are my critic’s, and my own explana- 
tion of both statements is omitted. I wrote as follows :— 


It is a remarkable fact that the Agilolfing [Mr. Mullinger properly corrects a 
stupid misprint] dukes left no memories behind them ; that the Bavarian folk 
songs know Alboin and Dietrich of Bern, but have no word for Odilo and 
Tassilo; that not a single Bavarian chronicler has illustrated this period of his 
nation’s history; and that, despite the fact that the last three Bavarian dukes 
founded more churches and monasteries than any other medieval rulers in the 
same space of time, only one saga connected with an Agilolfing can be shown to 
have been concocted in a Bavarian cloister. The dynasty fell without a protest, 
and the Bavarians fought as faithfully under the Swabian prefect Gerold as they 
had fought under Duke Tassilo. 


I might well have said that they fought more faithfully. 

I submit that this passage is substantially true, that proposition (1) must 
be interpreted in the light of the special illustration which I give it, that 
proposition (2) is supported by the fact that there was no battle in 787, and 
that with the exception of the Avar trouble, promoted by Tassilo himself, 
there was no further disturbance. 

8. My critic is very ironical about my statement that in 907 ‘the 
Bavarian race was almost entirely destroyed in battle by the Hungarians. 
Christian culture perished utterly out of Pannonia.’ And yet Huber’s 
words ? are not very different. 


Wenige Schlachten sind von gleich wichtigen Folgen begleitet wie die von 
907. Die deutsche Herrschaft iiber Pannonien war fiir immer vernichtet, die 
deutschen Ansiedelungen in den Ebenen um den Plattensee und an den 


éstlichen Anhingen des Wiener Waldes durch barbarische Reiterschaaren 
niedergetreten. 


4. My critic is quite right in pointing out that a sentence of mine 
upon the towns in the royal domain might give rise to erroneous 
inferences. I am grateful for the correction. 

5. ‘Equally unsatisfactory,’ says Mr. Mullinger, ‘is the manner in 
which he compares, while missing the true points of comparison, the town 
life of Germany and of Italy in the twelfth century.’ 

I was not comparing the town life of Germany and Italy in the twelfth 
century in the passage alluded to (ii. 148), but the condition of the fief- 
holding nobility. Consequently the criticism that I miss ‘ the true points 
of comparison ’ falls to the ground; so too the statement that I should 
have described ‘the contemporaneous rise of the commune in France, 
the free city in Germany, and the Italian republic.’ The title of my 
chapter is ‘ Imperial Legislation in Italy.’ 

6. My critic quarrels with my statement that the rural nobility in 
Italy were comparatively insignificant in numbers and importance. 
Why? Because we know that there were turbulent counts and barons 
in central and southern Italy. But (1) I have freely acknowledged the 
existence of these beings in various parts of my book; (2) many of these 
had town houses—an important consideration in connexion with feudal 
law, as the possession of a town house tended to weaken the feudal at 
the expense of the municipal tie. 


2 Gesch. Oesterr. i. 125. My use of the term ‘ Pannonian border’ (vol. i. p. 62) 
might have shown my critic that I was not confusing Pannonia with Bavaria. 
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7. Mr. Mullinger finds an inconsistency in my treatment of feudal 
legislation in Italy. He says that ‘in writing on the state of feudal 
relations in Barbarossa’s time’ I draw a contrast between the Italian 
law, which favoured alienation by the vassal, and the German law, which did 
not, whereas elsewhere I admit that Lothar eighteen years before had pro- 
hibited alienation. As a matter of fact I was not writing of feudal rela- 
tions in Barbarossa’s time on pp. 148-9 of vol. ii., but of the state of Italian 
customary law before the emperors interfered with it. Conrad II comes 
on p. 152 and Frederick Ion p.161. Iadmit, however, that pp. 148-9 are 
ambiguous, and that I ought to have made the indication of time clearer.* 
But even if my critic had been right in his supposition, Barbarossa’s 
reissue of Lothar’s prohibition would tend to show that Lothar’s edict 
had not been completely effectual. In any care the general contrast 
between the practice in both countries is admitted, and no one familiar 
with the literature of the subject would regard my statement as ‘ proof of 
a systematic endeavour to find a perpetual antithesis between the two 
kingdoms.’ 

I do not wish to discuss the large question of the contrast between 
Italy and Germany. My opinion has been formed after six years’ work 
upon the subject and many tergiversations. It may be quite worthless, 
but it is honestly come by, and I certainly was not conscious of being 
influenced by system, bias, or brief. 

8. Itis a nice point whether one may cite ‘ Otton. Fris. Gesta,’ iv., when, 
as every one knows, the fourth book of Otto of Freising was written after 
his death by Rahewin. The headline in the‘ Monumenta,’ SS., xx., runs— 

‘ Ottonis Frisingensis episcopi et Ragewini Liber IV.’ 
I have omitted e¢ Ragewini. This was injudicious, because it has 
brought Mr. Mullinger down on me. Was it also wrong? It is brief, 
and sends the reader where I want him to go. 
H. A. L. FisHer. 


* Mr. Mullinger was, no doubt, misled by my illustration from the signatures to 
Barbarossa’s charters. 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. RB. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. ] 


The early episcopal lists: by C. H. Turner. II: Jerusalem [unhistorical].—Journ. 
Theol. Stud. i. 4. July. 

On the earliest literature concerning the origin of the episcopate: by S. von Duntn- 
BorxowskI [who takes the statements of St. Jerome, ‘ Ambrosiaster,’ and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia as based more upon exegesis of the Pauline epistles than upon a 
genuine tradition; and examines their influence upon canonical and other | tera- 
ture down to the schoolmen].—Hist. Jahrb. xxi. 2. 3. 

On Eusebius of Vercelli: by A. E. Burn.—Journ. Theol. Stud. i. 4. July. 

The date of the Life of St. Martial: by C. F. Betuer [who reasserts, against 
L. Duchesne, his view that the Life belongs to the sixth, not the ninth, century].— 
Rev. Quest. hist. xviii. 1. July. 

On John Malalas: by J. Haury [who shows that all that is recorded of him or indi- 
cated in his History agrees with what is known of the patriarch John Scholasticus]. 
Byz. Zft. ix. 2, 3. 

The legend of St. Afra and the ‘ Martyrologium Hieronymianum:’ by B. Kruscu 
{against L. Duchesne. The writer assigns the martyrology to the first quarter of 
the seventh century and believes it to have been compiled at Luxeuil].—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 1. 

The forged ‘ Praeceptum Dagoberti de fugitivis’ in favour of the abbey of St. Denis: 
by H. Omont [who prints it from a new text of the tenth century, and shows that 
the subscriptions are taken from a diploma of Clovis II of 654].—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lxi. 1. 

An Echternach forgery: by E. Méuusacuer [a document professing to have been 
granted by Pippin in 752].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 2. 

The draught of a document of Charles the Great in Tironian notes: by M. Tanet.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 2. 

The History of Psellus: by E. Kurtz [who supplies emendations and corrections of 
C. Sathas’s text].—Byz. Zft. ix. 2, 3. 

The miracles of St. Autbert, bishop of Cambrai [two treatises of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries].—Anal. Bolland. xix. 2. 

Ari Thorgilsson, the Icelandic historian: by W. A. Cratcre.—Scott. Rev. 71. July. 

A Latin poem on simony [apparently written in France early in the twelfth century] : 
printed by E. Dimater.—N. Arch. xxv. 3. 

Documents from the Vatican archives [1198-c. 1338]: printed by J. Scuwaum [chiefly 
important for the time of Lewis the Bavarian}].—N. Arch. xxv. 3. . 

The legend of St. Francis of Assisi known as the‘ Legenda trium Sociorwm’ (com- 
pared with its sources].—Anal. Bolland. xix. 3. 

Chronological list of the English embassies to France during the hundred years’ war: 

by L. Mrror and E. Deprez [from materials in the Public Record Office}. III: 

1399-1450.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixi. 1 (continued from lx. 2,3, and concluded, 

with an index). 
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The ‘ Brevis Epistola’ of Conrad von Gelnhausen: by H. Katser [who prints the 
‘ short letter’ on the Great Schism, referred to in Conrad’s well-known work on 
the subject, which has been discovered at Strassburg].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
iii. 3. 

Notes and documents on Louis XII and Lodovico Sforza: by L. G. PéxissteR, con- 
tinued.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxv. 1. 

The pseudonyms in Druffel and Brandi’s ‘ Monumenta Tridentina:’ by G. Buscu- 
BELL.— Hist. Jahrb. xxi. 2, 3. 

Note on the original documents containing, or relating to, the proposals of the non- 
juring bishops for a ‘ concordate’ with the eastern church [1716-1725]: by bishop 
J. Dowpen.—Journ. Theol. Stud. i. 4. July. 

Letters of Lowis XVIII to the king of Spain and the emperor [printed from the 
archives of Madrid. The first, dated 3 June, 1793, requests Charles IV to receive 
the writer in Spain, whence he desires to influence the royalist movement in the 
south of France ;’ the second, of the same date, requests the emperor toallow him 
to go as regent to those portions of French Hainault which had been conquered by 

. the allies}.— Révol. Frang. xix. 12. June. 

Letters of Friedrich von Gentz to English statesmen [1805-1808]: printed by 
A. Stern [from the Public Record Office].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 1. 


Recent Hittite discoveries: by colonel C. R. Conper.— Scott. Rev. 71. July. 

The death of St. John the Baptist : by S. Sotuertinsxy [who argues that the account 
in Josephus is inaccurate and holds that the marriage of Herod Antipas with 
Herodias was dictated by political considerations].—Journ. Theol. Stud. i. 4. 
July. 

The philosopher Seneca: by L. FrrepuAnper [a biographical and critical essay 
showing the rhetorical purpose of Seneca’s dramatic poetry, together with the 
points of contact and of essential difference between his philosophical thought 
and Christianity].—Hist. Zft. lxxxv. 2. 

Rome and Byzantium [on the causes of the fall of the empire in the west as com- 
pared with its vitality in the east].—Quart. Rev. 383. July. 

The Greek grammar of Roger Bacon: by J. L. Herpere [a detailed account of his 
Greek studies].—Byz. Zft. ix. 2, 3. 

Cardinal Giovanni Dominici: by P. Manponnet.—Hist. Jahrb. xxi. 2, 3. 

An episode in the struggle between France and Spain: by A. SrGre [on the quarrels 
between Carlo III of Savoy and Ferrante Gonzaga, viceroy of Milan, 1550-2].— 
Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxvi. 

The orerthrow of the Ming dynasty: by C. Sacu1o.—Rev. hist. Ixxiv. 1. Sept. 

The Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1713: by H. Scnorer.—Hist. Jahrb. xxi. 2, 3. 

The United Provinces and George I of England: by T. Bussemaker.-—Bijdr. vaderl. 
Gesch. en Oudheidk., 4th ser., i. 3, 4. 

Studies on the pontificate of Clement XI [1715-1716]: by F. Pomertt fon the war 
against the Turks].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 1, 2. 

Dubois and the alliance of 1717: by P. Butarnp. I: The negotiations at Hanover. 
Il: The negotiations at the Hague.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxviii.1. July. 

The responsibility for the capitulation of Malta in 1798: by the comte pe Tovu.coir 
{who does not acquit the grand master Hompesch].—Rev. Quest. hist. lxviii. 
1. July. 


The blockade of Schlestadt in 1814: by A. Cuvuquet.—Révol. Frang. xix. 10. April. 


France 


A ‘ charte-partie’ [or indenture] of Henry I for the abbey of St. Geneviéve at Paris: 
by R. Grarp.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixi. 2. 

Letters patent of king John (London, 22 May 1360, relative to his ransom].—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, Ixi. 2. 


History of the cathedral of Noyon: by E. Lerivre-Pontauis.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lxi. 2, continued from Ix. 4, 5. 
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The historical value of Philippe de Commynes: by B. pb—E Manvrot.—Rev. hist. 1xxiii. 
2, Ixxiv. 1. . July, September. 

Margaret, duchess of Alencgon, and Guillawme Brigonnet, bishop of Meaua, from their 
unpublished correspondence [1521-1524]: by P. A. Beckxer.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang¢. xlix. 8,9. August, September. 

Clément Champion, valet de chambre to Francis I, and his plot against the king 

[1525]: by G. Saunes.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixviii.1. July. 

Francis I and the protestants in 1535: by V. L. Bourrmuy.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang. xlix. 7-9. July-Sept. 

Henry IV’s notification of nis abjuration of protestantism addressed to the consuls of 
St. Antonin in Rouergue [25 July 1593]: printed by C. Davx [who holds that 
letters in the same terms were sent to the other protestant ‘towns, though only 
this and that to La Rochelle are known to exist.]—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixviii. 1. 
July. 

Father Jean Suffren at the court of Marie de Médicis and Louis XIII [1615-1643]: 
by H. Foucgqueray. I.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxviii.1. July. 

Madame de Maintenon and the protestants: by H. Gru. III.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Franc. xlix.6. June. 

The cahiers of 1789: by E. Cuampton [giving an analysis of the cahiers of Auvergne 
and Etampes published respectively by A. Mége and by Legrand and Marquis].— 
Révol. Frang. xix. 10. April. 

The Lutherans of Alsace before the constituent assembly: by A. Lops. [The rights 
of the protestants of Alsace guaranteed by the treaties of Westphalia, Nimeguen, 
Ryswick, and Baden, and frequently violated by the government of the ancien 
régime, were confirmed by the decree of 17 Aug. 1790, subsequently to which the 
Lutherans of Alsace ‘deprived of all organisation lived in a kind of ecclesiastical 
anarchy.’]-—Révol. Frang. xix. 12. June. 

The divisions among the refractory clergy [1790-1802]: by A. Marurez.—Révol. 
Frang. xx.1,2. July, Aug. 

The composition of the committee of general security: by J. Gurntaume [giving a table 
of members].—Révol. Frang. xx. 2. Aug. 

The election of the mayor of Paris in 1792: by S. Lacrorx [illustrating the reluctance 
of ‘candidates’ to be elected and of voters to vote].—Révol. Frang. xix. 12. 
June. 

The composition of the committee of public safety: by J. Gurttaume [giving a 
chronological table of the members who sat in the committee, with the dates of 
their nomination and retirement].—Révol. Frang. xix. 10. April. 

La République n’a pas besoin de savants’ [a legendary phrase): by J. GuILLAUME 
{arguing that Lavoisier’s request for a respite in order that he might conclude some 
experiments and the reply of the judge were both the inventions of Grégoire].— 
Révol. Frang. xix. 11. May. 5 

An episode of the treason of Pichegru: by G. Caupriniier [an account of the mission 
of Fauche-Borel and Courant to Pichegru in August 1795, derived mainly from the 
archives of the Chateau de Chantilly. Pichegru received several letters from 
Condé, and once sent back an answer in his own hand, but was careful to confine 
himself to vague generalities, and declined all definite plans] —Révol. Frang. xx. 2. 

Aug. 

The law of 22 Floréal, an VI [which arbitrarily modified the elections of the preceding 
Germinal] reprinted in full.—Révol. Frang. xix. 11. May. 

The establishment of the consular government in the Var: by E. Pours (a lively picture 
of the disorders in the department drawn from its archives).— Révol. Frang. xix. 10. 
April. 

The reception of the law of Germinal: by F. Kun [who gives evidence from 1802 and 
the following years}.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlix. 6,7. June, July. 

Masséna’s treason (during the Hundred Days] and the inquiry of December 1815: by 
L. G. Péxissrer, with documents.—Rev. hist. Ixxiv. 1. Sept. 

Obituary notice of Jules Gustave Flammermont [+ 29 July 18991: by C. Perir- 

Doraii1is.— Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxi. 1. 
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Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The Hermunduri: by L. Scumipr [who contests the opinion current among legal 
antiquaries that the Lex Thuringorum was only meant to apply to north-eastern 
Thuringia).—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 3. 

Forged Suabian documents of the tenth and twelfth centuries: by J. Lecuner. [The 
earlier group consists of diplomas for Rheinau and Reichenau professing to have 
been granted by Lewis the German, Charles III, and Otto 1; the later, of docu- 
ments composed in various Suabian religious houses under the influence of 
Reichenau to resist the aggressions of the Vigte. The latter concern the monas- 
teries of Reichenau, Kempten, Ottobeuren, Buchau, Rheinau, Lindau, and Stein 
am Rhein, and the chapter of Strassburg; and are all written in the same hand 
by the same forger].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 1. 

On Norbert’s ‘ Vita Bennonis:’ by F. Pututrrr [who argues that, while there was a 
contemporary life of bishop Benno, which was known to Ertwin Ertmann and to 
Kleinsorgen, the existing life was forged late in the sixteenth century (before 
1581), apparently by Johannes Klinkhamer].—N. Arch. xxv. 3. 

Contributions to the history and historical literature of Bohemia: by A. Bacumann. I: 
On Cosmas and his first continuator, and the chronicle of Sazawa.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxi. 2. 

The customs of Miinchweier: by K. Zeumer [who prints the document and controverts 
E. Gothein’s claim that it contains the oldest Alaman weistwm, arguing that it 
belongs not to the tenth but to the twelfth century].—N. Arch. xxv. 3. 

The site of the battle of the Leitha [1246] and the will of Frederick the Quarrelsome : 
by K. Unttirz.---Mitth. Oesterzeich. Gesch. xxi. 1. 

Burgrave F.ederick III of Nuremberg and the Zollern possessions in Austria: by 
H. Wirte. I: Frederick’s relationship to Rudolf of Habsburg.—Mitth. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. xxi. 2. 

Zacharias Geizkofler (the imperial treasurer] and the provision of supplies for the 
Turkish war of Rudolf II, with documents [1594-1614].—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxi. 2. 

On the biography of Friedrich Spe [1591-1635]: by B. Duur [with eight letters].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xxi. 2, 3. 

An estimate of Holk and Aldringen: by J. Kress [a contribution to the history of 
Wallenstein].— Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 3. 

The rising of the Bavarian peasantry in the winter of 1633-1634: by S. Rrezter.— 
SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.), 1900, 1. 

Dr. Laurenz Hannibal Fischer and the dissolution of the German fleet, 1852-3: by 
Orro Fiscuer [defending the unpopular agent of this notorious piece of business, 
but failing to relieve him of the responsibility he voluntarily incurred, though it is 
shown that he honestly sought to obviate the necessity of the sale by proposing 


to hand over the ships gratuitously to the small states on the North-Sea coast, 
and to Austria and Prussia].—Hist. Zft. lxxxv. 2. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The British section of Antonine’s Itinerary: by J. J. Raven. II.—Antiquary, N.S., 
126. June. ' : 

The critical period of English constitutional history: by G. B. Apams [showing the 
nature of the change by which the constitutional system of Edward I was evolved 
out of the feudal monarchy of the twelfth century].—Amer. Hist. Rev. v. 4. 

The eve of the reformation in England.—-Church Qu. Rev. 100. July. 

The Stafford attainders: by A. C. Fox-Davies. I.—Genealog. Mag. 41. Sept. 

The by-laws of the company of barbers and barber-chirurgeons at Norwich 1684: 
printed by C. Wiiu1ams.—Antiquary, N.S., 129. Sept. 

Diary of colonel Thomas Bellingham, of Castle Bellingham [1 Aug. 1688-1690]. I.— 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 35. July. 

Diary of a jowrney from Cork to London [1761}.—Antiquary, N.S. 127. July. 


Edmund Burke and the French revolution: by W. B. Morris.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 35. 
July. 
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English bookshops during the French revolution: by L. Sovavenet [illustrating 
popular English sympathy with the revolution from pamphlets &c. in the British 
Museum].— Révol. Frang. xix. 11. May. 

The first duke of Wellington.— Edinb. Rev. 393. July. 

Wills: by W. P. W. Puiiiimore [giving a list of registries and of published wills].—- 
Genealog. Mag. 38. June, continued from 37. 

Scottish wills: by W. P. W. Putirmmore.—Genealog. Mag. 39. July. 


Italy 


The catacombs of Syracuse: by A. F. Spenper. II.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 35. July. 

The Roman Campagna: by G. Tomasettt, continued.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 1, 2. 

Imperial documents from the Vatican archives (one genuine, of 820, and two spurious, 
for the monastery of S. Maria di Val Fabbrica in the territory of Assisi] : printed 
by P. Kenr.—N. Arch. xxv. 3. 

Diploma of Lewis the Pious [820] for the monastery of Santa Maria di Val Fabbrica 
[the same as the first of those noticed in the preceding entry]: printed by P. 
Laver.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxi. 1. 

Chartulary of S. Maria Nova [982-1100]; by P. Fepeite.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 
1, 2. 

The Norman counts of Lecce in the twelfth century: by G. Guerriert, with docu- 
ments.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxv. 2. 

Studies on the ancient constitution of the comune of Florence: by P. Santrint [the 
geographical identity of the bishopric of Florence-Fiesole with the contado: the 
relations of the comune to the great feudatories of the contado, Guidi and 
Alberti, and to Siena; chiefly in the twelfth century; illustrated by three large- 
scale maps].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxv. 1. 

Two papal documents illustrating the history of Rome: by P. Kenr fof Urban II, 
1089 ; of Clement III, 1099].— Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 1, 2. 

Jacopone da Todi.—Church Qu. Rev. 100. July. 

Documents of S. Silvestro de Capite [1227-1279]: printed by V. Feprrict, continued.— 
Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 1, 2. 

Niccolé Spinelli da Giovinazzo: by G. Romano. III: 1364-1366.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxv. 2, continued from xxiv. 3. 

Usages of the Viscontean chancery [illustrated from some 2,000 documents in the 
archives of Reggio d’Emilia]: by F. E. Coman1.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., 
XXxvi. 

Gregory XI and Joanna I of Naples; unpublished letters from the Vatican archives : 
printed by F. Cerasourz. VI.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxv. 1. 

Ardengo Folperti {magister intratarum of Filippo Maria Visconti from 1404]: by 
R. Masoccut.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxvi. 

Savonarola at the deathbed of Lorenzo de’ Medici [1492]: by J. Scunrrzer [who 
accepts the account given by Poliziano who was present, and rejects the well- 
known stories of Cinuzzi, Pico della Mirandola, and Burlamacchi].—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxi. 2, 3. 

Bernardo Dovizi di Bibbiena at the court of Alfonso II of Aragon [1494]: by 
G@. Grimatp1, from materials in the archives at Florence.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxv. 2. 

A letter of Bayeux, Francis I’s ambassador at Venice, to Giberti, predicting the sack 
of Rome (11 Dec. 1526]: by L. Fumr.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 1, 2. 

The Iter Italicum of A. von Buchell, lawyer and historian, of Utrecht, beginning in 
1587, with a biographical introduction by Dr. van LancEraap, and a commentary 
by R. Lancrant [illustrated by contemporary sketches. The manuscript is in the 
university library at Utrecht].— Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 1, 2. 

The deaths of Ascanio and Clemente Filomarino [at the hands of the mob, January 
1799]: printed from the unpublished memoirs of the duke della Torre by G. Cec1.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxv. 1. 

Admiral Baillie [at Naples in 1799}: by F. P. Bapuam. - Scott. Rev. 71. July. 

Talleyrand as prince of Benevento: by G. DE Novvion. II.—Rev. hist. lxxiii. 2. 

July, continued from lxxiii. 1; with a supplementary note, Ixxiv. 1. Sept. 
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Obituary notice of Bartolommeo Capasso [t 3 March]; by G. pet Grupice.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxv. 1. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 

Projects for the erection of the Netherlands into a kingdom under Philip IIT: by 
E. Gossart [who prints the proposal of 1568, the object of which was to organise 
the provinces as a kingdom, without removing them from the direct rule of the 
king of Spain. The Thirteen Articles of 1567, attributed to Granvelle, are in fact 
translated from a Dutch pamphlet of German protestant origin].—Bull. Acad. 
Belg. 1900, 7. 

The Walloon church at Rotterdam from 1576 to 1656: by R. N. L. Mrranpotie.— 
Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, viii. 1. 

Abraham de Wicquefort [1606-1682]: by H. 8S. M. van Wickevoorrt Crommetin [who 
prints a letter from Wicquefort to Lionne, May 1668].—Bijdr. vader]. Gesch. en 
Oudheidk., 4th ser., i. 3, 4. 


Ericus Walten [1663-1697]: by W. P. C. Knurrer.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oud- 
heidk., 4th ser., i. 3, 4. 


Russia 

Internal causes of the fall of Poland {from a Polish manuscript].—Russk. Star. 
August. 

Memoirs of general Liwenstern [relating to the emperor Paul and Suvorov].—Russk. 
Star. August. 

Memoirs of baron Steinhel, continued [giving details of Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia}.—Istorich. Viestn. June. 
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